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COOMBE ST. MARY’S 


BOOK ONE 
A GARDEN ENCLOSED 


CHAPTER ONE 


They called me theirs, who so controlled me, 
How am I theirs, if they cannot hold me ? 
But I hold them. EMERSON 


It was the last week of May. Everywhere the risen tide of spring 
was breaking in foam of blossoms and new leaves. Under the 
oaks and beeches and sycamores that clothed Chalcote Barrow, 
bluebells made splashes and pools of heavenly colour. A light 
wind brought whiffs of hawthorn from the outskirts of the wood, 
where a few rugged old trees in full bloom flashed like summer 
snow-drifts. From every bough and bush every bird of spring 
was calling. Up and down the vast, shelving lawn came and 
went the whirr of the mowing-machine, diminuendo, crescendo, 
tossing up spray of new-cut grass, filling the air with its clean 
fragrance. 

Above the lawn, throned on a wide, flagged terrace, the stately 
and ancient house of Coombe St. Mary’s seemed to drowse in the 
flood of afternoon light like some huge, half-somnolent creature, 
lulled by the soft thunder of the Atlantic fretting the rocks four 
hundred feet below. No alien excrescence, like many of its kind, 
the cool grey walls and Tudor gables, ivied chimney stacks and 
stone-framed windows, seemed to have flowered direct from the 
soil. Even the portly Georgian curve of the ballroom had become 
mellowed into the prevailing harmony: overlaid with twisted 
limbs and long, pale plumes of a giant wistaria. Dark against 
their delicate pallor, and withdrawn a little from that rotund 
symbol of frivolity, loomed an ivy-matted tower, its fine propor- 
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tions rivalled by the great tower above the arched gateway at 
the end of the drive. Essentially it was an English house, marred 
by no futile flourish of architecture, no pretension to seem other 
than it was — the home of a home-loving race. And, for that very 
reason, it was essentially a thing of beauty. 

Close on five centuries it had stood so, fronting the wooded 
uplands and the sea. Now, late on this golden afternoon of May, 
it stood so still — seemingly remote from the flux and turmoil of 
twentieth-century England, from the stealthy invasion of the 
plutocrat and the commercial ideal; ‘facing the lightning with its 
towers,’ while insidious forces loosened the stones beneath; fac- 
ing, with equal unconcern, the shrewd, cautiously appraising eye 
of Mr. Samuel Quinn, partner-in-chief of Quinn Brothers, Ltd. — 
a name well known in the industrial world of the North. 

Very squarely planted on his feet was Mr. Quinn, of Oldham; 
a solid man in every sense. His firm, undistinguished features 
were set in firm, tanned cheeks; the lower lip jutting noticeably 
beneath the clipped reddish moustache; a general effect of ‘You 
don’t best me if I know it,’ emanating from the prosperous bulk 
of him. 

Standing on the shaven strip of grass that bordered the terrace, 
hands behind his back, legs a little apart, he looked long and 
critically at the stately south facade of Coombe St. Mary’s; and 
the old house, its gables and many windows all sun-smitten, 
looked back at him. 

“You may buy me,’ it seemed to say, ‘but you can never pos- 
sess me. You will perish. I shall endure.’ 

But Mr. Quinn of Oldham, being a practical man, heard 
nothing more articulate than the mowing-machine and the call 
of a cuckoo somewhere in the wood. Not that either concerned 
him, just then. His high-geared brain was running along quite 
other lines. ‘A “let” would be a safe lay. Chance to sniff round. 
But if it came to big business, the house’d need a trifle of fur- 
bishing up. Put in central heating. Knock out a billiard room, 
and an extra wing for the week-end crowd. Scrape off a lot of 
that stuffy old ivy.’ 

Absorbed in this beguiling prospect, he moved a step nearer, 
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and was at once aware of an answering move under a tall rhodo- 
dendron bush, where a Great Dane couched, nose on paws — 
watching. Mr. Quinn was fond of dogs, friendly little terriers and 
the like; but those sinewy shoulders, that unwavering gaze made 
him feel distinctly uncomfortable. 

‘Nasty-looking brute,’ he reflected irritably, ‘ought to be kept 
on a chain.’ 

And the nasty-looking brute was thinking that interlopers 
should be kept on a chain. He would certainly permit no liberties 
from this doubtful-looking specimen, who did not smell of the 
right kind of tweed or leather. As the stranger moved nearer, the 
large soft eye moved also, circled by a half-moon of white. One 
lifted lip showed a glimpse of formidable teeth, and there issued 
a low sound like a kettle beginning to boil. 

His master’s ‘Quiet, Dane,’ checked further demonstration; 
but to Dane’s satisfaction, the intruder took a casual step back- 
ward, his attention pointedly rivetted on the house. 

‘Much obliged to you, Lord Carlyon,’ he said, with his whiff of 
bluff heartiness, ‘giving me the honour of a good look round. A 
fine old place. You must feel proud of it — I don’t wonder.’ 

The hereditary owner of Coombe St. Mary’s stood a little 
apart, carefully looking away from Mr. Quinn, across the down- 
ward sweep of lawn to the upward sweep of Wishing Wood, in all 
its bravery of new green. A lean man, he was, well braced and 
alert, with a clear hazel eye and a chiselled look about him, an 
air of composure, as if his features were overlaid with a fine in- 
visible film. Round about sixty, Quinn judged him, from the 
silvering of his hair and tawny close-trimmed beard that likened 
him to certain ancestors, in doublet and ruff, whose portraits. 
hung in the Long Gallery. Not at all the regulation West Coun- 
try sporting aristocrat of Quinn’s stereotyped fancy. 

He acknowledged the friendly intention of that self-evident 
remark with a nod and a small dry smile. His feeling about 
Coombe St. Mary’s — something deeper, more racial than pride 
— was not a theme he felt moved to discuss with this cheerful, 
purposeful intruder. 

And Mr. Quinn, on business intent, enquired genially: 
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‘What would be the date now?’ 

‘Tudor — most of it. There are not many later additions. 
The ballroom is early Georgian.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

Under the note of polite interest, lurked a hint of disparage- 
ment. It wouldn’t do to seem keen. And it wouldn’t do, either, 
to let Lord Carlyon suspect that his plain statements conveyed 
nothing at all to the practical mind of a practical man. He had 
asked for a date. Why couldn’t the fellow give him a straight 
answer? Early Georgian suggested nineteen eleven or twelve; 
but common sense told him it couldn’t be as new as all that. 
The big octagonal ballroom had rather taken his fancy, with its, 
tall French windows, its carved musicians’ gallery and ornate 
candelabra. More ‘stylish’ in his opinion than the other ‘public 
rooms.’ 

A discriminating word of praise might not be amiss: but while 
he hesitated, Lord Carlyon remarked conversationally: 

‘That old ilex is supposed to have been planted by George II, 
the year they built the ballroom.’ 

A movement of his head indicated the noble old tree near the 
corner of the house; but Mr. Quinn was looking intelligently at 
the wistaria, enlightened as to the date. 

‘Ah, it’s a pretty thing, but a bit overgrown for my taste. 
I don’t hold with creepers. Not sanitary.’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t feel worried on that score,’ Lord Carlyon 
gravely assured him. 

‘I didn’t suppose so. Just a matter of taste.’ He waved 
aside the offending creeper, dimly conscious of having madea slip 
somewhere, and reverted to practical issues. ‘Of course I should 
wish the drains examined. These old houses, you know —’ 

‘Yes — I know.’ 

‘And the stables, now? You’ve good garage accommodation, 
I don’t doubt, Lord Carlyon?’ 

‘I’ve one car — and accommodation for two,’ the other stated 
in his rather colourless voice, that might be natural, or assumed 
in self-defence. ‘Horses and stabling, of course. But we’re not 
great motorists.’ 
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Mr. Quinn pursed his lips dubiously. 

‘Frankly, that’s a bit of a drawback. I’ve not much use for 
horses meself. And there’d be week-end parties — see? All my 
guests rolling up in cars. Rather awkward, not being able to 
garage ’em.’ 

‘Naturally. I quite see your point. We’re humdrum peo- 
ple — very much out of the world. I take it, that settles mat- 
ters.’ 

The man seemed positively relieved. The last words had even 
a polite hint of dismissal. Proud as Lucifer, these overbred 
aristocrats! 

‘Not at all—not at all.’ (He was just beginning to enjoy 
himself.) ‘I’m partial to an old house — matured grounds, bit of 
park and rooks and all that — provided there’s every conven- 
ience. I merely remarked, in the way of business, it’s a bit of a 
drawback. And, if I may say so, Lord Carlyon — it’s a tallish 
figure you’re asking.’ 

‘Yes. That’s true.’ 

The tone, coupled with the cool admission in no way discon- 
certed Mr. Quinn, for whom a deal was a deal, and Lord Carlyon’s 
take-it-or-leave-it pose simply one of the recognised moves in a 
game he knew by heart. 

‘Well, I like plain speaking. Cards on the table — eh?’ 

‘Certainly. I gave you the facts—and the figure.’ Lord 
Carlyon deftly evaded the jovial thrust. ‘But my estate’s really 
more suitable for a sportsman. I’m fully alive to the draw- 
backs —’ 

‘Oh, we can square a few drawbacks, seeing it’s only a “let.” 
If it should be a case of buying now — ?’ 

‘It’s not a case of buying — nor likely to be,’ the other took him 
up with a touch of sharpness. 

This time, words and tone faintly ruffled Quinn’s complacence. 
‘Really — I wasn’t aware... However, as I said, just as well 
to have things clear —’ 

‘Just as well,’ Lord Carlyon agreed, suavely impersonal as 
before. 

Quinn said nothing, and Lord Carlyon had no more to say. 
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All he desired was to be rid of his unwelcome guest, and the still 
more unwelcome vicissitudes that his presence involved. 

But Mr. Quinn had heard of a daughter — young and person- 
able — who might be worth looking at. He liked them young, 
provided they were not ‘too modden,’ just as he liked an old 
house, provided there was every convenience. Four years a 
widower — and the wrong side of forty; his two children needed 
mothering — and home was home. A man might do worse than 
take a second wife ‘off the top shelf’; buy out some tottering 
landowner, and raise a new family from the ashes of an old 
one. A glow of self-approval invaded him. Do his bit for the old 
country, while getting a free hand for the developments his 
practical soul itched to be at, whenever an unspoilt region offered 
promising possibilities. If he could hang on till tea-time, this 
invisible daughter would turn up, to a certainty. 

Meanwhile, feeling at a loss, he cleared his throat, and turned 
his back on the house, ostensibly scanning the landscape, actu- 
ally resenting that unexpected jerk at the crucial moment. What 
the devil did a man want to go advertising his place for, only to 
blow cold at the first whiff of criticism? A fool’s game; but 
there it was. You could get no change out of this top-notch, 
family-portrait-looking lord of the manor. 

His scrutiny of the landscape amounted to little more than the 
instinctive thought, ‘Lot of good timber going to waste round 
here. I wonder now — would he look at a bid?’ Wisdom 
warned him that this was not the acceptable moment; but it 
might be a good move to mention the view. 

‘Very fine situation you have here,’ he jerked out conversation- 
ally. ‘Not many near neighbours around, though?’ 

His gaze wandered hopefully over the spacious emptiness of 
wooded hills and headlands. Lord Carlyon smiled. 

‘ Well — not on my own land, of course. But plenty out at 
Conyngsford — and the county people.’ 

By way of an olive branch, he held out his cigarette case; 
and Mr. Quinn again perceived that he had slipped. ‘Ah’m, of 
course not. Seems a bit of a waste, though, don’t it — all this 
profitable country, and no houses.’ 
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‘Nor likely to be in my time, thank God!’ 

‘Every man to his taste, Lord Carlyon!’ Quinn chuckled. 
The trite cliché never failed him at command. ‘Now I’m 
frankly a townsman. I like rubbing elbows with my kind. A few 
good houses within sight ’ud make the place look more friendly, 
don’t you think? You must have some Ar building sites, and 
land’s looking up.’ 

‘So I gather. But mine is not for sale,’ Lord Carlyon informed 
him crisply. 

‘You’re one of the lucky exceptions, eh? You find timber more 
profitable? Some good stuff in those woods of yours.’ 

Lord Carlyon left it at that. The man was made of india- 
rubber. Timber more profitable! His treasured woods and cov- 
erts, the delight of his eyes, the most absorbing hobby of his 
middle age! It had been bad enough during the war, when he 
had sacrificed the better part of two woods. His trees were his 
own affair. As for this Quinn — ! 

Faint hostility stirred in him; purely impersonal, and not un- 
natural in the man of acres for the man of millions, everywhere 
despoiling his heritage, undermining his prestige, changing the 
face and the spirit of the land. 

His averted gaze dwelt absently on Varwell, who had reached 
the bank that shelved to the lawn. A worried look on the gar- 
dener’s weathered face suddenly reminded him of a talk with his 
housekeeper earlier in the day. The Varwells, Mrs. Carey had 
told him, were in fresh anxiety over their daughter; threat of 
lung trouble again; a slight hemorrhage. He had intended to 
see the man at once, and arrange for getting Emily intoa sanato- 
rium with which he had a personal connection; but that wire had 
put it all out of his head. 

‘Excuse me a minute, Mr. Quinn,’ he said more briskly than 
he had spoken yet; and with the same briskness he descended the 
shallow stone steps that led to the lawn. 

On the last but one he paused with a sharp indrawn breath. 
Dr. Tremayne had warned him not to move quickly till the 
after effects of his last attack had subsided. And it was Tre- 
mayne he had to thank for a contingency more rasping to his 
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nerves than any financial or physical ills it was designed to re- 
lieve. He felt absurdly shaken, obliged to stand quiet a moment; 
and in that brief pause, eye and brain were smitten sharply by 
the dear and familiar prospect — the beauty of it, and the fresh- 
ness, in its mantle of young green, hawthorn foam and massed 
rhododendron blossoms—a glimpse of blue water, and the 
hummock of Yerwill Point, stamped crisply on far clear spaces 
of sea and sky. 

Out in the bay, beyond the point, a white sail lifted and dipped 
with the large heave of the Atlantic in mildest mood. That was 
Daphne out with Frank Yeo, the smartest hand with a sail in all 
Marracombe. He had not told her of his self-imposed ordeal; and 
he sincerely hoped she would remain away till it was over. Dis- 
tasteful in prospect, it had proved worse in actuality, this bitter 
business of playing the showman, violating the sanctuary of his 
race, which the time-spirit was seeking to wrest from him by a 
process of slow strangulation. 

Sooner than set whispers afloat, and needlessly agitate good 
Mrs. Carey, he had gone the whole round himself. Room after 
room; the Long Gallery, the chapel in the tower, the famous 
octagonal ballroom, each in turn had been raked and assessed 
by the shrewd eye of this perfectly legitimate, heartily detested 
intruder. To Lord Carlyon — least fanciful of men — it had 
seemed almost as if the very chairs and tables and the serried 
portraits of his outraged ancestors shared, in some fashion, the 
mute resentment of their owner that such things should be; that 
these last strongholds of individual England should be bled to 
death or openly invaded, and ‘earth keep up her terrible com- 
posure’... 

Summarily he brushed aside the thought and drew a full 
breath, without the familiar twinge. He was his own man again. 

As he stepped on to the lawn, the gardener came up and 
touched a grizzled lock under the sunburnt panama. 

‘This is very bad news, I hear, Varwell,’ he said, the imper- 
sonal note clean gone from his voice. ‘But Emily’s young, and 
they do wonders for it now. I can arrange to get her into an ex- 
cellent sanatorium. The sooner the better.’ 
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‘Yes, m’lord, thank you, m’lord.’ The Adam’s apple jerked in 
the stringy muscles of the man’s throat. ‘I said to the wife, I did, 
you can reckon on his lordship, sure as snails after rain. But she 
do take on so. Though I keep telling her it be the Lord’s will, it 
don’t brace her up zimly. Mothers will be mothers.’ 

The quality of Lord Carlyon’s smile would have surprised Mr. 
Quinn. 

‘Yes, it’s a chronic infirmity, luckily for us all! But tell her 
she must bear up, for Emily’s sake. I’m busy now. Come to 
the library at seven, and I'll settle everything. How has Emily 
been to-day?’ 

Thus encouraged, Varwell enlarged con amore upon his daugh- 
ter’s symptoms and his wife’s fears, to all of which Lord Carlyon 
listened with a sympathy born of long habit, and the fact that he 
had known the girl from babyhood, quite unaware that Quinn, 
having casually descended a step or two, was listening also, in 
snatches; puzzled by Lord Carlyon’s pause on the steps, piqued 
by his palpable change of manner. 

There he was now, his polite mask discarded — talking ‘heart 
to heart’ with that old scarecrow, and never a genial word for a 
man of consequence, like himself, who could buy up his precious 
place and his family portraits twice over, without financially 
turning a hair. Wouldn’t even rise to a friendly bit of bargaining. 
Proud as Lucifer; that was the matter with the lot! 

Not a case of buying — eh? He’d change his tune if he sus- 
pected that a chance of buying was the live idea behind this pre- 
liminary move. Sam Quinn was the man for a big noise, or no- 
thing. A high-class hotel — home from home touch — was his 
strikingly original idea; country-house hotels being his hobby of 
the moment. Plenty of scope in this sleepy corner, where every- 
thing pottered along at the crawl; shake ’em all up a bit; develop 
the fishing village they called Marracombe into a select seaside 
resort. 

Ah, but there was this invisible daughter to reckon with! If 
she looked promising, he might be tempted to favour the more 
romantic ambition, and blossom out as a go-ahead landowner 
with model farms and his little resort to play about with, and 
keep money moving. 
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Since the war had given him a big lift financially, he had seen 
the insides of several country houses round about Oldham, 
where marriageable daughters languished unwed. In all of them, 
his shrewd eye had noted much the same state of affairs; elegant 
grounds, farms, and land rotting for lack of money, fine old glass 
and silver, poor cooking and first-rate wine: a very ordinary lot of 
people, in his view, dished up in genteel surroundings, their 
shabby old wall-papers plastered with family portraits. He 
didn’t deny it was an outsider’s view, and prejudiced, at that. 
For all he knew, they probably had a case; but poor devils, 
what a life! This place looked in a better way. Some real good 
stuff inside; and a man could soon bring the ramrod county peo- 
ple to heel if his wife was a bit of all right. 

The word ‘wife’ with its homely, sacred associations, pulled 
him up short. A trifle previous, seeing he had not yet sampled 
the girl! 

And here was the butler, erect and grizzled, with a small folded 
table, followed by a maid carrying cane chairs. Only two of 
these; but Quinn confidently expected a third. Lord Carlyon had 
finished his little gossip, and was leisurely mounting the steps. 
The mowing-machine started purring again; and the butler re- 
appeared with the tea-tray, gleaming silver and fine china — two 
cups and two plates—! _ 

Mr. Quinn felt his lower lip drop; but he rescued it in time to 
answer a polite remark from his host, as blandly as if he were in- 
capable of taking mental liberties either with his daughter or his 
sacred domain. 

Yet he kept on vexatiously thinking of the girl. She ought to 
be there, doing the honours. There were those who would take 
it as a slight. He was not so paltry-minded; but a sense of being 
defrauded emboldened him to put out a ‘feeler.’ 

Lord Carlyon, sipping his tea, seemed more human; and Mr. 
Quinn had the happy idea of dragging in his own little Milly, 
whose health was not all be could wish. 

‘And no mother to ease an ignorant man’s anxiety. You know 
how it is, Lord Carlyon?’ 

Lord Carlyon mutely signified that he knew how it was. 
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“A spell in this place now — with a pony to scamper on, anda 
row-boat — would make a new child of her. Give her the country 
while she’s crazed on it. Ina few years’ time she’ll be death on 
gadding round, like the rest of ’em. It’s all in the course of na- 
ture, eh? I expect your gurl feels it slow here sometimes. Wants 
to be off now and then?’ 

Lord Carlyon, pensively stirring cream into his tea, put down 
his spoon and looked at Mr. Quinn as if he had not quite caught 
the drift of that last remark. It was a perfectly polite look, but 
some quality in it made Mr. Quinn pick up his cup and empty it 
— slowly. 

When he had finished, Lord Carlyon said in his pleasant even 
voice, ‘Happily for me, my daughter loves the country and 
seldom cares to leave home. May I give you some more?’ 

“Thanks —I don’t as a rule. But it’s a very good vintage!’ 

The mild joke covered his passing awkwardness, and the 
daughter was tacitly shelved. His complacence revived, how- 
ever, under the influence of a second cup, and crisp toast, with 
cream and jam; while Lord Carlyon, beneath his suave exterior, 
had a tingling under-sense of the big man, with the restless eyes, 
mentally converting his sacred woods and pastures into £. s. d. 
It had been the same inside. The fellow couldn’t look at a thing 
of beauty or value, but he must instinctively be pricing it. 
Wanted to see Daphne, did he? ‘Your gurl,’ indeed! That inad- 
vertent touch of familiarity rankled more than all. 

As it happened, at the moment, the big man’s musings were 
more personal than commercial. He was savouring, in fancy, the 
supreme human pleasure of possessing the land, which these 
favoured ones entered into simply by taking the trouble to be 
born. He and his kind had earned the right to it. They were 
the coming aristocrats —let the other beggars say what they 
pleased! 

It pleased Lord Carlyon to say nothing more aggressive than, 
‘Have another cigarette?’ 

Quinn helped himself feeling vaguely mollified. Expelling 
fragrant fumes, he was moved to enlarge on his hope of settling 
down and taking his ease after the strenuous years, 
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‘To put it bluntly, buying out some poor devil of an owner, 
who’s broke with super-tax and what not?’ Lord Carlyon queried 
suavely. 

‘Well, he’d get good money, anyway. And the old families are 
played out—most of ’em—you must admit.’ 

‘Are they?’ Lord Carlyon sat silent revolving the mingled 
truth and falsehood of that sweeping statement, thinking of 
their record in the war, thinking also of his own son and brother, 
of countless sons and brothers, among those despised old fami- 
lies who had suffered a like fate. 

‘A good many of them have been wiped out,’ he said at last in 
his even voice, ‘and the fragments that remain are being squeezed 
out, in the sacred name of democracy!’ 

He stated the fact without a shade of bitterness; but Quinn 
stole a glance at his impassive profile, wondering — was he quite 
such a dried-up stick as he made out to be? 

‘Seems hard luck,’ he conceded to that still profile. ‘But you 
can’t stop the country from getting a move on. Money’s in the 
saddle. England’s changing hands.’ (He delivered himself of 
those twin platitudes with an irresistible relish.) ‘For better, for 
worse — it’s not for me to say which.’ 

‘Nor for me either.’ There was a gleam of amusement in Lord 
Carlyon’s hazel eye. ‘It will be for the countryside to answer 
that, in the long run. As you say, it’s going on everywhere. 
And I take it, you are one of those who aspire to hasten the 
process?’ 

‘Well, man to man, Lord Carlyon, I suppose I am!’ Quinn 
admitted with mingled awkwardness and complacence. ‘For 
close on twenty years I’ve lived hard and worked hard. I’ve 
made my pile, as they say. It’s bin a strenuous life.’ 

‘And you’re hoping to find a soft job, a sort of glorified rest 
cure, in the work and responsibilities of a country landowner?’ 

The light shaft of irony glanced harmlessly aside. 

‘Well, if I called it a gentleman’s job I suppose I wouldn’t be 
far out!’ His knowing twinkle was lost on Lord Carlyon for the 
Dane had slouched up and flung himself contentedly against his 
master’s legs. ‘I’ve seen more of the country house lot since 
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the war, than you may fancy. And I do say you can’t compare 
running an estate with the worry and sweat and hard-thinking 
attached to running a big business.’ 

‘No, you can’t compare it, Mr. Quinn. Because you can’t 
deal with the English countryside in the terms of a factory, or 
even in the Trades-Union spirit. The land’sa live thing. It can’t 
be run on machine-made principles. Every man on it, owner or 
worker, must put the land before himself. It’s “hands together 
or nothing ” as one of my men said the other day.’ Lord Carlyon 
crushed out his cigarette and leaned forward, his mask of reserve 
dissolved by genuine feeling that could yet be impersonally ex- 
pressed. ‘I know some of the new owners round here; clever 
fellows, used to handling big concerns, honestly trying to make 
friends with their tenants, and taking it as a personal grievance 
when they fail.’ 

‘We-ell, you can’t blame ’em.’ Mr. Quinn frankly sympathised 
with the hireling, whose voice the sheep would not follow. ‘When 
a busy man goes sweating round —’ 

‘Sweating round — there you have it! They forget that with 
us, land’s in the blood; and our country-folk know the difference, 
if they aren’t able to express it. New sentiments can’t be manu- 
factured to order like new farm implements; and sentiment’s a 
human implement as essential on the land as any labour-saving 
device of them all. A good many of your sort, Mr. Quinn, are dis- 
covering these things for themselves. I’ve been at it over thirty 
years — living among my people. So I know what I’m talking 
about. Landowning, on the right lines, takes an immense amount 
of time and energy, and it takes the personal touch. Local 
cricket matches, village concerts, magisterial duties and what 
not — it all sounds very trivial, very boring, though it’s different 
when a man has known the place and the people all his days. 
And that’s country Jife. Our landowning families have been do- 
ing those simple things — father and son — for centuries; and I 
believe England’s the better for it.’ 

He paused, astonished at his own fluency: and Quinn gazed 
at him much as he might have gazed at Aaron’s rod when it put 
forth leaves — visibly impressed, but only half convinced. 
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‘All the same, Lord Carlyon, history shows there’s been a lot 
of selfishness with it too; a lot of hectoring—’ 

‘Oh, no doubt. We’re as God made us, and there’s a crack 
in all His vessels, as our people here say. If the old order had its 
faults and follies, it was rich in the human note. The new order 
comes along, chiefly rich in the Treasury note! And — well?’ 

He broke off with a half shrug. Round the corner of the house, 
the butler appeared. The mask slipped on again, and Quinn 
knew he would never hear the end of that sentence. 

Said Wills: ‘The car is starting to meet Mr. Blount, my lord. 
Would there be anything from Conyngsford?’ | 

‘Nothing, thank you, Wills.’ 

‘Perhaps they’d be sending my car round?’ Quinn suggested, 
half afraid he had stayed too long. ‘Hope I’ve not trespassed 
unduly. It’s been a pleasure... a privilege —’ 

His host reassured him in the politest terms; and not till the 
sound of the car drew them towards the arched stone entrance, 
did they revert to the business in hand. 

Lord Carlyon said formally, ‘Well then, I’m to give you first 
refusal? Let me know, as soon as you possibly can.’ 

And Quinn promised, drawing on his gloves. ‘I like the place, 
you understand; but I’ve a big deal on that may upset my dates 
a bit.’ 

‘That’s all right. And you understand Mr. Quinn, it’s a 
“let” only. I’m not making way for the new order—yet awhile!’ 

‘Glad to hear it, Lord Carlyon! The terms are explicit. I 
quite understand.’ 

But in the back of his tenacious mind lurked the fine old 
crusted platitude that life was uncertain and you never could tell. 

Shaking hands, with a touch of effusion, he settled himself in 
the comfortable expanse of his Rolls-Royce (of course he had 
given Lord Carlyon the figure), and drove off, defiling the sweet 
spring air with unsavoury fumes. 

Lord Carlyon stood alone on the terrace, watching the beam- 
end of the car as it swerved through the Norman archway, his 
relief tempered by acute vexation with himself because of that 
last remark. Prompted by some acquisitive gleam in the man’s 
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eye, it was none the less an offence against his fastidious taste; 
and some secret remnant of pagan superstition moved him to 
hope that the gods were asleep or on a journey when he flung 
them that implicit challenge. 

Lighting a second cigarette, he paced the wide strip of grass — 
his quarter-deck — letting May sunlight and green earth weave 
their spell over his troubled spirit. The hum of the mowing- 
machine had ceased. Only the call of the birds ceased not, and 
the restful, unresting murmur of the sea. It was one of those 
evenings when enchantment seems distilled like a bloom over 
the earth. Everywhere light and light-filled green were spilled 
abroad, tossed in spray of young leafage to the summits of count- 
less trees. In the face of that large serenity talkative anxieties 
were silenced, as by a calm rebuke. 

Deliberately he turned his back on the intrusion of Mr. Quinn, 
and all that intrusion implied. 

He hoped the train would not be later than usual. Visitors were 
rare at Coombe St. Mary’s; and he was fond of Derek Blount, not 
merely as the son of his old friend, Lord Avonleigh, but because 
of the link with Trevor’s Winchester and Oxford days. He and 
his wife were coming for a long week-end; very good for Daphne 
and very pleasant for himself. He could talk things over with 
Derek — the nearest semblance of a son that remained to him 
since the war had claimed his own. The boy was doing well with 
his little place at Trevanyon, across the Cornish border — a wise 
head on his young shoulders. 

They had asked leave to bring with them Gabrielle’s cousin 
John Lutyens — one of the Hampshire Lutyens. Only his name 
left now, poor fellow. His family estate gone the way of a 
hundred others — mortgage, death duties and the auctioneer’s 
hammer. Instinctively Lord Carlyon cast an apprehensive eye 
along the sunlit windows and gables of his beloved home, visual- 
ising — what? 

Useless to try and shift his thoughts elsewhere. At every turn 
loomed the prosperous bulk of Mr. Quinn — monarch of all he 
surveyed, by divine right of his millions, yet powerless to over- 
ride the impalpable barrier of caste —a thing not made with 
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hands; not to be demolished to order, not even at command of 
the cheque-book. 

That fatal word recalled an envelope he had slipped unopened 
into his pocket at midday, knowing it to be a formidable account, 
long overdue, for building and repairs on Yerwill Farm, which he 
could ill-afford, with labour and material soaring sky-high, and 
no hope of raising rents to meet an increasingly lopsided situa- 
tion. But tenants could not be ‘let down.’ The money must be 
found somehow. It was the same story at every turn: not bills 
alone, but the dead weight of super-tax, rates, tithes, and appeals 
without number. Tottering hospitals, gasping charities, hopeful 
prospectors, broken men and women — all more or less deserv- 
ing, all clamouring for cash; counting on it, mainly, from the one 
unfailing source, England’s landowners, great and small. Selling 
reluctantly, here and there, one could keep it up, for a time. 
Then — unless a sudden uprush of sanity checked the landslide — 
exit the Carlyons; enter Samuel Quinn! 

Hostility, only half disarmed by their later talk, stirred in him 
again, and a sickening sense of helplessness, worse by far. In 
this silent, implacable contest, amounting to a form of civil war, 
were Quinn and his kind destined inevitably to have the last 
word? The defeat of the gentleman by the tradesman, begun 
upon the fatal field of Naseby, repeated insidiously through the 
centuries — where, in the name of all the newest ‘ocracies and 
isms, would it end? 


CHAPTER Two 


Thunder may shudder it, and winds demoniac 
May howl their menaces, and rain descend, 
Yet will it bear with them, serenely, steadfastly 
Noi even scornfully — and watt the end. 
J. C. Squire, The House 


‘WELL, and where’s Daphne?’ 

“Where would she be on a day like this?’ Lord Carlyon in- 
dicated the white sail in the bay. 

‘And she’ll saunter back, jus¢ in time to whisk on an evening 
gown? I shall tell her I’m seriously offended!’ 

“Yes — do. Very good for her. She’ll be crushed to earth with 
contrition!’ 

The Honourable Mrs. Derek Blount twitched her eyebrows — 
a trick she had when amused. ‘I think I see Daphne, fresh from 
the Immensities, crushed to earth by anything so trivial as a 
disgruntled guest!’ 

Lord Carlyon’s smile held a mixture of fatherly amusement 
and the pure pleasure of a connoisseur in any admirable work of 
Nature or Art. 

In the making of Gabrielle Blount, Nature had done well in 
the groundwork; and if Art had a say in the finishing touches, it 
may have been partly due to the French blood in her veins. 
She wore her small brown hat, with its flash of a kingfisher’s 
wing, her cobweb veil and her very shoes ‘with a difference.’ 
Lord Carlyon had known and admired her as a girl. Now, in the 
radiant thirties — mother of two children — he more than ad- 
mired the woman. Irresistibly she had entrenched herself in his 
not very susceptible heart. 

Wills had brought out extra chairs. She was sitting where 
Quinn had sat; and Lord Carlyon, in his vein of dry humour, had 
given them a thumb-nail sketch of the enemy, not forgetting the 
unkind touch about the ilex and the creeper. Nor did he attempt 
to conceal his own distaste for the impending transaction. 
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Young Lutyens — though a stranger — was intrinsically one of 
themselves. 

Just beyond Gabrielle he sat — a well-built man, bigger than 
Derek, with a rather noticeable forehead. He had said little as 
yet, evidently not from shyness. His eyes, under their long 
smudge of eyebrow, were critical eyes, alert and alive; and be- 
hind his attentive silence, Lord Carlyon guessed at large re- 
serves of vehemence and vitality. He might be slow to express 
an opinion. He would not be slow to form one. There was some- 
thing likeable about his big breezy aspect, as if he would be im- 
patient of narrow confines and narrow creeds. Gabrielle said he 
had been a good deal in Canada and had a gift for writing. Some- 
how, he did not give that impression. Nothing bookish about 
him. Might prove an interesting fellow, if one could get him 
going. 

Derek stood a little way from the others, looking out to sea — 
a favourite abstraction. It pleased Lord Carlyon to note how 
increasingly he resembled his dead father, less in feature than in 
fundamentals. Even in a period of upheaval, he could be trusted 
to carry on the great tradition. The fact that one had lost a 
father, and the other a son, had linked them in a closer bond, 
perfectly understood, though never expressed: and the older 
man’s gaze travelled more than once towards Derek’s blunt- 
featured profile, while he accounted to Gabrielle for his absent 
daughter. 

‘I’m afraid, my dear, I didn’t stipulate for an early return. 
As a matter of fact, I wanted her safe out of the way. She 
hasn’t an inkling —’ 

‘Oh! But is that — quite fair?’ 

‘Call it — the better part of valour! The thing has got to be 
done. I don’t see the force of distressing her in advance, not to 
mention the worry of seeing her distressed. When the “ let” is 
an accomplished fact, I hope she’ll have the sense to accept it as 
such.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ Gabrielle assented demurely. It was so like 
Lord Carlyon, so sane and reasonable, yet so obviously a pretext 
for deferring the unpleasant necessity. ‘But are you sure it will 
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distress Daphne? After all, she has hardly been away — to 
count — since she grew up. I should say a spell on the Conti- 
nent, or in Egypt, would do her all the good in life.’ Knowing 
him for a heretic on that score, she added sweetly, ‘You won’t 
agree of course! But still —!’ 

‘No, I don’t agree. What’s wrong with Daphne that she 
should need a veneer of French polish? I hold with my old 
favourite, William Cobbett, that “it is a great error to suppose 
people are rendered stupid by remaining always in the same 
place.” That lovable old egoist was under no delusion as to the 
link between progress and incessant movement. I’ve often 
thought he must have had a flash of prevision when he de- 
nounced, in 1826, “the facilities which now exist for moving 
human bodies from place to place’! And here am I, nearly a 
century later, echoing his sentiments, with fuller justification — 
and acting on them. Speed for speed’s sake is the devil in modern 
guise! There’s something to be said for going slow, and even 
for sitting still. It’s good for the soul as well as the eyesight. 
There used to be a proverb about rolling stones and a shortage 
of moss; but the present idea seems to be, the more assiduously 
you roll, in the right kind of car, the more moss you gather in 
the form of half-digested impressions!’ 

He was aware of Lutyens leaning forward, listening with 
amused interest; and he frankly encountered those attentive 
eyes, that were so curiously like Gabrielle’s — the same irides- 
cence of blue and brown with orange flecks in them. 

‘You agree with Gay? I’m a crusted old stay-at-home, out of 
step with the spirit of the times?’ 

Lutyens smilingly accepted the challenge. ‘Well, really, sir, I 
wouldn’t venture to express it so!’ 

‘Not having Gay’s special privileges?’ 

Lord Carlyon liked the man for not backing out with a polite 
disclaimer; and Gabrielle, rising briskly, stood before her cousin. 

‘Well, I’m going to exercise one of my privileges, by taking you 
up through the wood to Wreckers’ Corner. Perfect evenings 
won’t wait upon Daphne’s royal pleasure. And those two are 
dying to get rid of us and talk Quinn. Come on, Dane.’ 
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Man and dog obeyed with equal readiness; and she carried 
them off, fluttering her fingers at the other two, shrewdly guess- 
ing that the afternoon’s intrusion, so lightly dismissed, was very 
much on Lord Carlyon’s mind. To Derek he could disburden 
himself, once they were out of the way. 

Leaving, on their left, the lawn and the rough meadow that 
sloped to the cliff above St. Mary’s Bay, they entered Wishing 
Wood — magical at this hour with spring sunlight distilled 
through young green above, on to young green below. 

As the path swerved round the hill, Gabrielle Blount turned to 
look back at the house. 

‘That’s how I always see it in my mind,’ she said, ‘drenched 
with afternoon sun, and that flash of hawthorn against the dark 
old pine. When one thinks what is happening, everywhere, to 
such homes... .!’ 

Her cousin made no comment on that. His own feeling was 
too personal, too deep, for sentiment; and the mellow beauty 
of the old house — accepting the homage of lawn and field and 
woodland — seemed equally to deprecate emotional extrava- 
gance, to know the sweep of a larger rhythm than brief nights 
and days. 

‘It’s a grand old place,’ he remarked, as they moved away, no 
indication in his tone that the thing, so seen, had fired his imag- 
ination, etched itself upon his brain. That lightning faculty was 
a part of his gift; and so to have captured Coombe St. Mary’s, at 
Gay’s favourite time and season, gave him a secret and peculiar 
pleasure, for reasons very intimately his own. But that was an 
old story. His father, his home, his position, lost to him at a 
stroke, just when he had almost persuaded himself that she might 
possibly care — if she knew. It was the sort of practical joke life 
delighted to play upon a man. 

Walking on beside her, in a contented silence, his artist’s 
brain was absorbing every detail of colour and form. Near the 
house rose a few fine beeches, their delicate new leafage scarcely 
veiling the faultless architecture of their boughs. All the lesser 
trees skirting the wood, had the blown aspect of coastal regions; 
as if, even on this still day, they were pursued by the ghost of an 
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unresting southwest wind. Round the first bend sprang a pro- 
montory of rock shaggy with moss and fern, a burst of rhodo- 
dendron blossom and a belt of tall old pines, sun-splashed and 
darkly crowned. As they swerved higher, oaks prevailed, stunted 
and warped, their boughs all angles, like black hieroglyphics on a 
screen of light-filled leaves. Birds called to one another with a 
soft rush of wings; and far below them, rose and fell the unsleep- 
ing murmur of the sea. 

For Gabrielle, these familiar delights spelt one word — 
Coombe St. Mary’s. For Lutyens they spelt England, and the 
sweet soundness of the English countryside, undisfigured by 
town-ridden man. After two years of Canada’s unatmospheric 
splendours, his heart went out unreservedly to the mellow soft- 
ness of his father’s land, the invisible bloom on it all that only 
age can give. Chary of effusion, the very warmth of his feeling 
kept him silent. Gay would understand. It was one of her many 
rare attributes, that a man could safely permit himself to think 
in her company. 

Lower bowed the trees, shaggy with lichen, crouching against 
the hillside, till Gabrielle struck out along a path flanked with 
grass and wild flowers; and very soon they stood in full sun- 
light near the cave of those old-time wreckers, who had given 
their evil name to this out-thrust of a majestic headland. 

Rock piled on rock, it towered above them. Rock on rock it 
tumbled to the swirling breakers, five hundred feet below. And 
from every crevice, sprang plants and bushes and stunted trees, 
their warped limbs bright with blossom and new green. End- 
less grass, endless leaves and flowers, gold of stonecrop, silver of 
sea campion, a gleam of coral buds, where thrift hung in clumps 
on the brink of jutting ledges; and everywhere the glory of the 
gorse — unquenchable flame of the wild. 

Standing so high, the wheel of the horizon seemed enlarged, 
and at that effulgent hour it was dissolved in a fine-spun haze of 
light; no visible limit to sea or sky; neither end nor beginning at 
all — 

They stood still. Lutyens drew a great breath. Then, turning, 
he encountered Gabrielle’s eyes — and they smiled. 
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She said, ‘I knew you were seeing and feeling it all just as I 
wanted you to.’ 

‘And J knew — you wouldn’t interrupt the process!’ 

‘T nearly did, once or twice!’ she had the honesty to admit; and 
perching on the low wall, she leaned over, looking far down into 
pools of green tumbled water among grey tumbled rocks, where 
gulls wheeled and cried around their mates, who were entirely con- 
cerned with domestic affairs. ‘Isn’t it a wonderful bit of coast? 
The finest, I think, in all this region. I love those strange old 
yews clinging to the rocks for protection. Up there — look! It’s 
even more dizzying than looking down.’ 

Lutyens obeyed — and found it so. Huge boulders and tilted 
slabs of slate seemed only withheld by a miracle from hurt- 
ling down and grinding them to powder. 

‘That bit of battlement is Daphne’s Tower. To-morrow, if 
the quaint child doesn’t find you too alarming, she may show it 
you. Oh, there they are!’ 

The boat had come inshore to the sands of St. Mary’s Bay, 
south of their headland. Down came the sail, leaving the oc- 
cupants clearly visible — a big man and the girl sitting astern. 
On shore, a smaller man stood awaiting them. 

‘Who’s that fellow?’ asked Lutyens. 

‘Claude Aymer — their land agent.’ 

‘Lucky devil!’ 

“Yes, uncommonly lucky. He’s a dear, nice boy; but, as 
agent, he’s hardly up to the mark. He was in Trevor’s regiment, 
you see. Got rather badly knocked about, in a futile plucky at- 
tempt to save him, after he was hit, and it touched up his nerves. 
He’s a different man now, though. He and Daphne are great 
friends. Sometimes I wonder...? It would be rather a pity. 
But Uncle Dighton doesn’t seem to trouble.’ 

She waved her stick vigorously, and the girl catching sight of 
her, waved back. 

‘How old is she — this victim of a heresy?’ Gabrielle smiled 
at the characteristic note of criticism in his tone. 

‘Twenty-one last September. And she’s not a victim! She’s 
one of the happiest and the luckiest — every one here devoted to 
her; heir to all this loveliness.’ 
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Lutyens pondered ‘this loveliness’ with a little dragging ache 
at his heart. 

‘How much of it will come to her? Didn’t I fancy myself one 
of the luckiest? And how much of Melton Hazard came to me? 
She’ll be swamped with death duties — rank confiscation for the 
benefit of the one class that can afford to pay its own way. And 
the land’s probably mortgaged —’ 

‘Not a great deal, I think. He shares Derek’s dislike of it.’ 

‘Oh, Derek’s another pair of shoes.’ 

‘Now, John!’ 

He smiled and shrugged. ‘Of course, one sees he’s charming; 
a relic of the real thing. But a bit of an egoist, eh?’ 

‘Perhaps. I always feel there are two of him. The Dighton, 
which is himself, and the Carlyon, which is Coombe St. Mary’s. 
There’s a sort of glamour over the Dighton side, and we all suc- 
cumb to it. On the Carlyon side, he’s another man. Coombe 
is his religion; and Trevor was part of it. Daphne has always 
been, as Derek says, his one bit of frank self-indulgence.’ 

‘Which accounts for his sacrificing her to a theory?’ 

‘Nonsense! He only talks like that. You see, her mother died 
before she was nine, and he wouldn’t send her to school. He gave 
her an excellent governess and taught her partly himself. Then 
the war — and she only fourteen. Then — Trevor’s death... 
almost at the last. It broke him up, poor dear. There’s heart 
trouble, I’m afraid; and he’s been overdoing. One can’t prevent 
it. He has the habit of not sparing himself — when it’s Coombe. 
And now — this /etting/ What Daphne will say to it, I haven’t 
an idea. One loves the child, but somehow one doesn’t get at 
her.’ 

‘Perhaps there’s not very much to get at?’ he shrewdly sug- 
gested. 

‘Which is a libel! But let that pass. Anyhow, here they 
come. So you can see for yourself — O critical and unbelieving!’ 

By a corkscrew path Miss Carlyon and Captain Aymer had 
climbed up through the wood. They were approaching now, 
along the level track: and next moment, Lutyens saw for 
himself — a tall slip of a girl in a straight-cut primrose yellow 
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frock, small head and shapely hands, instinct with breeding, a 
complexion astonishingly fair, the kind that neither burns nor 
freckles. Traces of the child still lingered in the rounded chin 
and in the lips so lightly closed they seemed hardly to touch one 
another. A sensitive creature, half-formed and flexible. Nothing 
of the semi-masculine, outdoor girl about her; yet her look of sex- 
less immaturity, and the way her honey-coloured hair drooped 
over her ears, reminded him quaintly of a fifteenth century 
page. 

Before she could speak, the Dane was up and at her; great 
paws on her shoulders, whimpering in ecstasy, while her slim 
hands pressed his head back. 

‘Down, villain, down!’ 

There was no trace of command in her tone; but the dog 
obeyed, fawning against her, as she presented a cheek for Ga- 
brielle to kiss. 

‘I’m so sorry. Dad’s fault, not mine,’ she said in her low- 
pitched, deliberate voice. ‘It was too perfect out there. I 
couldn’t come in sooner.’ 

‘Quite a wonder you came in at all!’ laughed Gabrielle. 

‘Yes, quite a wonder.’ 

Her gaze encountered Lutyens’. Shyness crept into it; and 
Gabrielle, coming to the rescue, introduced her cousin. 

The girl bowed, hesitated a second, and held out her hand. 
He was aware of blue-green eyes transparently clear, with a 
shadowy rim round the iris. He was also aware of two little blue 
enamel butterflies — pins evidently — set on either side of her 
close-fitting yellow hat. 

‘I didn’t take him up to your Tower,’ Gay told her; and she 
smiled faintly, with lifted brows. 

‘Oh, why not?’ 

‘It’s for you to do the honours up there.’ 

‘But you would do them far better.’ No modest disclaimer. 
She evidently meant it. ‘Besides — oughtn’t we to be going 
down? Father might be wondering.’ 

‘Oh, of course. I didn’t mean now. Come along.’ 

Her glance at John seemed to hint that he and Daphne should 
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lead the way, but the girl made a slight move towards her; and 
Lutyens, faintly relieved, stood back to let them pass on. 

He liked the look of Captain Aymer —a slight, athletic man 
in tweed coat and breeches, with an air of nervous tension about 
him, probably a legacy from the war. His rather sudden nose 
jutted above a light brown moustache severely clipped. The lips 
were thin and sensitive, and seemed to know the compression of 
pain: but they smiled readily and the eyes had humour. 

‘Jolly fine job you’ve got here,’ Lutyens remarked by way of 
an opening. 

‘Oh, rather. You know the place, Mr. Lutyens?’ 

‘Only by hearsay.’ 

‘It’s top-hole — sport, boating, scenery and all. Awfully 
decent of Lord Carlyon, and a huge spot of luck for me.’ (He 
seemed a frank, readily confiding soul.) ‘When you think of all 
the poor devils on their uppers, still lounging around the Dis- 
appointments Bureau, not a hope in hell—! But I mustn’t 
get gassing about Luck, or she might take a nasty twist and let 
me down. We fellows got rank with superstition out there, eh?’ 

Lutyens smiled and said nothing. He wanted young Aymer to 
go on talking. And young Aymer went on talking. 

‘Lord Carlyon’s not the sort that wants to forget there was 
ever a war on. And anyway, if I’m not a “pro” at the job, I 
put my back into it —’ 

‘Not had much training?’ 

‘No. Art was my line — before the deluge. It’s a washout 
now. Poor catch, sweating to become the “world’s worst 
seller!”’’ he dismissed his abortive talent with an easy laugh, 
a touch of the ‘keep smiling’ cult, adopted in self-defence by 
so many of his generation that it has become almost as much de 
rigeur as the right shade of socks and ties. ‘I’ve studied archi- 
tecture a bit. Slow work training. But Lord Carlyon put me 
on to a clever old chap in Conyngsford, where I can have a go 
at it in off hours. He’s kindness itself. Treats me more like a 
son than an Agent. I say, we ought to be toddling. He’s a 
stickler for punctuality — and it’s my bane!’ 

In the course of their walk, Lutyens gleaned a good deal more 
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about Coombe St. Mary’s, its farms and villages, its facilities 
for shooting and fishing and the idiosyncracies of its owner. On 
the whole he liked the man he descried under the causal, slangy 
surface; not least, perhaps, for his frank recognition that he, 
Lutyens, could give him points at his own job. They talked sport 
and the land with mutual zest, till a final curve of the path 
brought the house into view again; and instinctively Lutyens 
halted to let the kindly mellow beauty of it all sink deeper into 
his mind. 

Aymer, quite unaware of trespassing asked, suddenly, ‘ Where’s 
your place? Are you a veteran in this line?’ 

Lutyens, who had forgotten his presence, regarded him 
blankly for half a second. 

‘Matter of fact,’ he said, ‘I’m not in this line.’ He did not 
think it necessary to explain. ‘I’ve had some personal experi- 
ence. And I’d like the work — in a place like this. But a good 
deal would depend upon — the other fellow.’ 

‘Yes — rather so. Lord Carlyon’s a bit of a martinet in some 
things; but he’s one of the best ever. Jolly well in luck all round, 
I am.’ 

Lutyens did not answer, and they walked on. He felt suddenly 
out of sympathy with Aymer and his ‘luck.’ In face of that se- 
rene vision, the young man’s slangy modern briskness seemed 
almost as impertinent as the clatter of castanets in a cathedral. 

They found the terrace empty and Aymer announced that he 
must ‘skip.’ ‘My digs over there.’ He indicated lattice windows 
in the tower above the gateway. ‘Come up for a smoke and a 
yarn to-morrow, if they can spare you.’ 

‘Thanks, I will.’ 

Passing from the outer brilliance, Lutyens was received into 
the dim spaciousness of the entrance hall. It was as if in a few 
strides he had stepped back a few centuries. The hall was notice- 
ably bare. Nothing to distract the eye from the rich emptiness of 
oak panelling, but a single tapestry curtain and an old oak 
chest, on which stood a bowl of palest yellow tulips, that seemed 
to emit a light of their own. Above the chest, an oblong armorial 
window flung splashes of reflected colour on the polished boards, 
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The cloistral quiet of the place held Lutyens entranced. In 
such an atmosphere, apprehension itself was stilled. Let the com- 
ing storm threaten without, here was sanctuary and beauty un- 
defiled. ‘Fret not thyself because of the ungodly... The Lord 
is King, be the people never so impatient.’ The spirit of the old 
house seemed to echo those infinitely older words. 

From the inner hall, wide shallow stairs mounted to a gallery, 
diverging this way and that; up a few steps here, down a few 
steps there, in the seemingly aimless Elizabethan manner, that 
so unfailingly imparted an air of home and gracious ease to every 
odd, unexpected corner. Here was a broad space of landing, with 
a recessed window, curtained and cushioned in faded sapphire 
velvet; and, near it, a bookcase, that mutely invited one to linger, 
to forget the pressing business of the moment. In a niche, that 
may once have held an image, stood a blue bowl of potpourri, 
mingling its fragrance with the faint, composite smell of the old 
house — a smell that was like a whiff of youth in his nostrils. 

Higher up again, a double door, half open, framed a glimpse of 
the upstair drawing-room, flooded with light. But to reach his 
own room, he must mount another flight, and turn down a pas- 
sage that ran almost the length of the house to St. Mary’s tower 
at the far end. In that tower was the chapel — small but very 
beautiful, Gay had told him. They would show it to him to- 
morrow. 

Arrived at his bedroom door he paused, reluctant to dispel 
his pleasant, mild sense of adventure that would never so come 
again. The Gothic oak door at the end of the passage was unmis- 
takable — and irresistible. He wanted very much to see the 
chapel. He did of want to be shown over it by a compara- 
tive stranger. At this hour one might safely venture, and still 
escape the odium of being late for dinner. Five minutes would 
suffice. 

Decision and action were simultaneous. He was already at 
the arched door — closed but not hasped, for a streak of light 
outlined it. Cautiously, with the peculiar thrill of trespassing he 
pushed. 

It yielded, grudgingly, noiselessly — but he did not push 
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again; nor did he descend the steps that led down to the stone 
floor several feet below the passage. 

With a horrid qualm —as of something turning over inside 
him — he had seen that the place was not empty. In a shadowed 
corner near the lectern knelt Lord Carlyon, leaning forward, his 
face hidden in his hands; a poignant commentary on the lightly 
dismissed intrusion of Mr. Quinn. 

Through the patterned splendour of the tall west window sun- 
light streamed filling all the place with soundless harmonies of 
colour. Dark carved woodwork and blue draperies, the altar 
with its point of ruby light, the man’s bowed head and shoulders 
were stained, like the window, with medieval blues and reds and 
golden browns. 

The house had captured Lutyens’ imagination; and here, 
surely, he had reached the core of things, its Place of Quiet into 
which all movement flowed and was stilled. J 

Emboldened by Lord Carlyon’s unawareness, he stood a full 
minute on the threshold. Then, with infinite caution, he re- 
treated, pulling the door almost to its original position. 

In doing so, his ear caught a sound of movement within; but 
before his host could have reached the steps, he was safe in the 
prosaic sanctuary of his bedroom, its long windows letting in a 
flood of untinctured sunlight, the smell and sound of the sea, and 
the quavering cry of lambs at play in the meadow beyond the 
lawn. 

Hurrying into conventional evening clothes, pondering the 
vision stamped on his mind, the practical thought intruded, 
‘He will be late for dinner.’ 

He was. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The nobility of men consists in the struggle, however hopeless it may be. 
G. JEAN-AUBREY 


‘THERE, as far as Yelstone, at a pinch. Fifty acres of good 
pasture and coppice. If one could command a decent price — ?’ 

Lord Carlyon’s finger travelled grudgingly towards an outlying 
corner of a large-scale map, on which was traced, in blue ink, the 
whole wide area of Coombe St. Mary’s estate; and beyond it 
again, a more extended meandering of red pencil enclosed those 
regions over which Carlyons had held manorial rights since the 
confiscated Church lands of St. Mary’s Abbey were assigned by 
Henry the Eighth to Geoffrey, first Baron of Coombe, for services 
rendered in France. 

The map lay unrolled on a big gate-leg table in the library, 
and Lord Carlyon, in speaking, glanced up at Derek who stood 
beside him. 

‘Yerwill and Lady Land Farms need a lot of tinkering. And 
this accursed “let”? may not come off.’ (It was Tuesday after- 
noon and no word from Mr. Quinn.) ‘If that fellow backs out 
—no more advertising for me.’ 

Derek said nothing. He could see how suspense was fraying 
the elder man’s nerves, and probably upsetting his heart; but, 
between man and man, sympathy is not twice blest. He could do 
no good by speaking, or speculating. So, scowling intently at the 
map, he appeared to have missed that last remark. 

Not without a qualm at his own daring, he set a square-tipped 
finger on the belt of forest beyond Marracombe. 

‘Morven Wood and the land adjoining,’ he ventured, ‘would be 
a:bigger attraction. Desperate diseases, you know!’ He turned 
it off lightly, perceiving, too late, that he had slipped from one 
disturbing theme into another. 

Lord Carlyon stared fixedly out of the window. ‘We’re not so 
desperate — yet, as Morven Wood amounts to,’ he jerked out 
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decisively, ‘I had my fill of that in the war. And I don’t mind 
telling you, I’ve refused more than one good offer.’ 

Again Derek said nothing, but his eyes betrayed him; and Lord 
Carlyon answered them. 

‘Oh, I know I’m a fool about my woods. If a man isn’t a fool 
about something, he can hardly take rank as a human being! 
Besides, if some of us don’t make a stand here and there, the 
country will soon be as bare as your hand. You may call mea 
crank, but personally, I see more sense in the simple old impulse 
of tree-worship, that gave us our cathedrals, than in levelling 
forests wholesale to multiply poisonous cheap newspapers and 
magazines.’ 

A difficult breath checked him, and he sank into his big leather 
chair, looking up at Derek with tired, narrowed eyes. 

‘All right about the fifty acres, old boy. If you'll tackle those 
estimates, I won’t hinder you with my ravings —’ 

But Derek still stood there regarding him with affectionate 
concern. ‘You aren’t lookinga bit well. I don’t half like leaving 
you, Uncle Dighton.’ (The fiction of uncle and nephew between 
them dated from Winchester days.) 

Lord Carlyon frowned. He was sincerely moved, nevertheless. 

‘Oh, I’m only touched up by this fellow keeping me waiting, 
after promising a quick decision.’ He held out his cigarette case. 
‘Have one?’ 

Derek took one, smiled more confidently than he felt, and 
settled himself at the big desk, not without a stray thought of the 
others up the river, and the trout that should be rising well on 
this windless day of thin cloud. 

A general outing had been planned; but when the first post 
brought nothing from Quinn, it became clear to Derek and 
Gabrielle that for Lord Carlyon fishing was ‘off’; further that 
he would be glad of Derek’s company; an impression conveyed 
rather than stated. For that was his way. Some touch of 
ironic suavity in the manner of his least requests seemed to imply 
that the minor discourtesies were really too new and crude to be 
dreamed of between people of breeding. And people of breeding, 
on the whole, confirmed his opinion of them. 
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So Derek — moved by a compound of habit and affection — 
had suggested remaining at home; and Gabrielle, sharing his 
anxiety, had elected to do the same. She was sitting out on the 
terrace with a book, near the open window, through which there 
floated all the beguiling murmurs of summer and the hypnotis- 
ing murmur of the sea. 

Lord Carlyon, very lean and very tired in his armchair, was by 
no means at rest, though he feigned to be. Annoyed with Quinn 
for a delay that was probably unavoidable, he was even more 
annoyed with himself for allowing the strain of uncertainty so 
disastrously to unsettle him. Listlessly he picked up the ‘Times’ 
to distract his mind from the fret of uncertainty — only to en- 
counter distraction in another form. 

It was his habit to begin by scanning the final page, as reli- 
giously as the average man scans Births, Deaths and Marriages. 
And to-day it trumpeted more blatantly than usual the funeral 
march of England’s great country houses — fifteen of them ex- 
posed for sale! And he must needs be fool enough to read every 
word of that unadorned epic of the passing of England’s old 
families, creators of her countryside. At least he was not fool 
enough to picture a tragedy behind every sale. One knew very 
well there were men of the present generation for whom these 
bankrupt ancestral splendours — liabilities, rather than assets — 
were little else than a burden and a bore. For himself, the lurk- 
ing thought would intrude, ‘There, but for God’s grace, goes 
Coombe St. Mary’s!’ And how long would God’s grace prevail 
against the disintegrating spirit of the time! No _ bolshevik 
methods for an enlightened England! No wholesale execution of 
the salt of the land. Only this tax added to that duty, this extra 
pressure to that fresh liability, the victim coerced into breaking 
up his own heritage — hari-kari, in fact; while the Press extolls 
a bloodless revolution! 

So reading and so thinking, he lighted on a name he knew, and 
his heart seemed to jump several inches out of place. 

‘Good God!’ he cried, ‘Cheriton Abbey going under the 
hammer — Hateful phrase!’ 

Derek whirled the swivel chair right round; and Lord Carlyon 
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added bitterly, ‘One of the finest old houses in the West Country. 
But destruction’s cheap —and popular. “ A bas les aristocrats!” 
I think I hear them!’ He leaned forward, crumpling the bulky 
paper in his hand. It was a relief to vent himself on the situation, 
since his personal feelings did not bear discussion. ‘Demos must 
be served, of course. But he’s an unpleasant, noisy monster. 
And what does he stand to gain, one wonders, by ruining the men 
whose means he largely absorbs, in one shape or another? Half 
these houses will remain empty — “ desolate, even great and fair, 
without inhabitant.’’ And the other half —’ A vision of Quinn, 
prosperous and complacent, lit a flame in him. He brought a 
hand down sharply on the arm of his chair. ‘The plutocrat is the 
enemy. What we want is a working alliance with genuine labour, 
against this damned financial autocracy and its commercial 
ideals, draining the life-blood of the country. And the deuce of 
it is, this Quinn affair smacks of surrender. There’s something 
suspicious about his keenness. No real taste for country life or 
sport. He made his pile in timber, largely during the war; and he 
had the eye of an ogre on my woods.’ He leaned back, exhausted 
with his unusual vehemence. ‘Did I tell you, he has met 
Mostyn Sturt in the way of business? Of course Mostyn hadn’t 
failed to let it be known he was my nephew. That’s where old 
Sturt of the Empire Stores comes in!’ He was lighting another 
cigarette in flat defiance of medical orders. ‘It gives me the blue 
devils to think of that grocer’s son as co-trustee with my Daphne. 
I wish to God it could have been you!’ 

Derek nodded feelingly. He had wished as much himself when 
the successive deaths of Trevor and Lord Carlyon’s only brother 
had entailed the appointment of fresh executors and trustees. 

‘But what would you? My only remaining nephew — worse 
luck! And I’ve really nothing against the fellow except his store- 
keeper parentage, in such close connection with Coombe. I sup- 
pose one ought to ask him here now and then? But the break was 
complete when Agatha married. And I’ve no desire to patch 
things up now she’s gone. We’re an obstinate lot!’ 

Derek smiled. It seemed wisest to pass over all that without 
comment. 
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‘Why not sample him again, for a week-end? He might im- 
prove on acquaintance.’ 

‘On the other hand, he might not! And it would bea shade too 
obvious that one only asked him in the way of business. But that 
Quinn’s a tenacious-looking customer.’ (His tired mind harked 
back to the haunting thought.) ‘I’ve been thinking — if he 
were to get round Mostyn — when I’m gone —’ 

‘My dear Uncle Dighton!’ 

Lord Carlyon smiled his driest smile. 

‘Quite so! Our lot can’t afford to die. Didn’t one of our witty 
lawyers remind us that death was the most extravagant episode 
in a landowner’s career?’ 

Again that unpleasant constriction, like a whispered mockery 
of the brave jest, and his left hand surreptitiously went to his 
side. 

‘Hullo! Come in.’ 

It was Wills, with a folded slip of paper on his salver. ‘A tele- 
gram come through, my lord.’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

As the door closed noiselessly, Lord Carlyon unfolded the 
slip. 

Twice over — aware of Derek’s eyes on him — he read that dis- 
creetly worded message: ‘Regret business uncertainties delayed 
decision. Leaving England immediately. Plans cancelled. Writ- 
ing. Quinn.’ 

The sudden blessed sense of release set the blood buzzing in 
his ears. A second or two, he sat erect, fighting for breath; but as 
Derek sprang up with a startled cry, he raised a reassuring hand 
that shook visibly. 

‘All right, old boy. Quinn’s off. The relief of it gave me a turn. 
If you’d fetch the drops ...in my dressing-room. I don’t want 
to frighten Wills.’ 

And Derek hurried off to obey, with a swift contraction of 
heart. That he should consider old Wills at such a moment! 

The drops administered, Lord Carlyon lay back and closed his 
eyes. 

‘Just a few minutes,’ he murmured; ‘nothing to worry about.’ 
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But Derek worrying considerably, picked up the telegram, and 
sought his wife on the terrace. 

She looked up quickly. ‘Oh, darling — ?’ 

‘It’s off,’ he said, and handed her the paper. 

‘Thank God.’ 

‘Yes, but it thoroughly upset him. Touched up his heart. ’m 
bothered about him.’ 

She nodded. Their vague anxiety had crystallised into an 
imminent threat; and both were silent a moment, thinking al- 
most as much of Daphne as of her father. 

It was Gabrielle who spoke. 

‘Do you suppose that child has an idea there is . anything 
wrong?’ 

‘Not for a moment.’ 

‘Well, I shall speak to Uncle Dighton. I must.’ 

Derek’s smile had a touch of whimsical admiration. 

‘You’re a bold woman! You won’t convince him — and you'll 
certainly annoy him.’ 

‘I must take my chance. Think of the shock — if — if any- 
thing happened, and we were not here. Besides, she ought to 
know he needs caring for, in the practical sense. You go out 
for a tramp, darling. J’ll be with him till tea-time.’ 

When she entered the library Lord Carlyon welcomed her with 
a smile that tacitly discouraged kind enquiries. They understood 
one another perfectly, these two. 

‘T’ve sent Derek for a tramp,’ she said, and laid the telegram on 
the table. ‘Dear —I am thankful.’ 

He nodded. ‘An immense relief. We’ll scrape along somehow, 
without the assistance of Quinn & Co.’ 

Then she sat down, and they talked of other matters, while she 
set fine stitches in a little lawn frock. He must not be upset; and 
it was the defensive instinct of their caste to speak most readily 
of things remote from their deeper thoughts and feelings. 
Silence fell, and he closed his eyes again. Her resolve to speak 
remained; but she could not bear worrying him. He looked so 
distressingly fragile; the blue vein in his temple too prominent, 
and his finely carved nose more chiselled than usual. He looked 
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what he was — a man of culture and invincible uprightness, a 
gentleman to the core. And she thought, ‘With all its failings, 
it’s a fine type. It’s being crushed out. Are we improving on it?’ 

Aloud, she said, ‘Dear, forgive me. But I’ve been wondering 
— does Daphne realise, in the least?’ 

‘No.’ The finality of his tone was faintly dismaying. 

‘I was afraid not. Don’t you think?’ 

‘No,’ he repeated, with unusual decision. ‘I prefer not. For 
myself —I can face most things. For her — don’t talk of it, 
Gabrielle.’ 

He shut his eyes, compressing his lips. And she sat there — 
defeated. Always the same argument; the mingling of selfish- 
ness, and tenderness that shrank from the pain of witnessing 
Daphne’s pain. Never had she been more affectionately aware of 
the glamour that endeared even his failings; yet, had he not been 
in such a tragic case, she would have felt like shaking him. 

As matters stood, she could only say, ‘ Well, I do feel dear, very 
decidedly, that some one should make her realise you are — not 
strong.’ 

He opened his eyes, and the look in them pricked her heart. 

‘Surely she can see — without telling?’ 

‘Some girls might. She’s observant, I know, in the outdoor 
world that she loves; but not very — do you think? — where 
human beings are concerned?’ 

He sighed. ‘You mean because — she doesn’t love them to 
any extent?’ 

‘No, I didn’t mean that. I think it’s a matter of temperament, 
intensified by the manner of her education — if I dare say so! 
In many ways, you know, she is much younger than her age — 
as twenty-one goes to-day.’ 

‘H’m! That’s a drawback she’ll outgrow — if it 7s a draw- 
back. On the whole, I’m not enamoured of twenty-one as it goes 
to-day. A peach with all the bloom off! Very charming creatures, 
some of them, and as clever as you please. But not a stray belief 
or illusion left among them!’ 

‘That’s generalising!’ she twinkled. ‘I know scores of delightful 
exceptions. And after all, we’re most of us born to disillusion. 
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Some take it harder late than early.’ The look of pain in his eyes 
moved her to add, ‘Don’t worry over it, dear. We can’t play 
Providence even to our children. Life takes good care of that.’ 

He only muttered: ‘One does one’s bungling best. I couldn’t 
stick — the other kind of daughter.’ 

‘No — you couldn’t!’ Her look and tone were very tender. 

‘And the other kind couldn’t stick Coombe St. Mary’s for six 
months on end!’ 

‘Coombe first — in fact?’ she ventured smiling. 

‘So it must be. So it should be — for us all.’ 

‘So it undoubtedly is — for her. In mind and spirit, she’s all 
one would have her; but living away here, not rubbing up against 
life, her character, her emotions are — well, undeveloped. And 
here’s a chance you simply mustn’t deny her. Tell her there’s 
something wrong. Let her feel you need thinking for. You can’t 
be afraid she’ll fuss you! And you'll help to make a woman of 
her.’ 

Again the frown, the troubled look in his eyes. 

‘A painful process. Poor Daphne! Well, well — you’re a dear 
good girl, Gabrielle, and I’m a selfish shirker. But your opinion 
weighs with me. I’ll think of it. Are you satisfied?’ 

‘I shall be — when I hear you have done more than think of it!’ 

It was the most she could say; and it was much to have gone 
so far, without vexing him; but she doubted, even now, if he 
would ever say a word to the child. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


How could I cloud, or how distress 
The heaven of your unconsciousness? 
RUPERT BROOKE 


Lorp Car.tyon had paid Gabrielle no empty compliment when 
he said that her opinion carried weight; but his inner reluctance 
remained. 

Since the death of his wife — never a serious rival to Coombe 
— her little deserted daughter had gradually become the central 
fact of his personal world. Deliberately or no, he had kept her a 
being apart from the worries that beset him, from the elements 
in modern life that were most distasteful to him. In her com- 
pany, he could put away irksome thoughts, and find refreshment. 
Whether she herself stood to lose or gain by this unconscious 
ministering to his need, he had not perhaps too minutely en- 
quired. His own gain was past computing. She was still, in 
effect, his solace, as she had been during those early shadowed 
years, and the darker days after the shattering news of Trevor’s 
death. And the Dighton in him (as Gabrielle put it) would fain 
continue to have it so; but she, by her wisdom and courage in 
speaking out, had persuaded him otherwise. The odd thing was 
that he hardly knew how his attempt at enlightenment would 
affect Daphne — his own child! 

He was not the man to force an opportunity; but the evening 
after the Blounts’ departure — it arrived, unsought. 

They had dined alone. Aymer was with friends at Exeter for 
the week-end. The spell of quiet weather remained unbroken, 
and the dining-room — with its dark furniture and stately old 
portraits — was filled with evening light. It winked in the silver 
candelabra and the tall specimen vases that held blue and yellow 
columbines. Their dinner was many degrees simpler than its set- 
ting. Mrs. Carey knew that rigid economy was the rule, when- 
ever they were alone. 
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They had not talked much. In their so different fashion, both 
were missing their guests. Lord Carlyon had particularly liked 
young Lutyens, and had succeeded more than once in drawing 
him out. 

After dinner, they had coffee on the terrace; he in his cushioned 
chair, she on a low stool beside him. When Wills removed the 
tray, two packs of cards were laid ready. Most evenings in the 
winter, and occasionally in the summer, Lord Carlyon liked his 
game or two of piquet. 

But to-night when Daphne picked up the cards, he shook his 
head; and his eye caught, in passing, her unconscious look of 
relief. 

‘Glad to be let off, are you?’ he asked, faintly aggrieved. 
‘Does it bore you playing with your dull old Dad?’ 

She smiled at him reproachfully. ‘You know it doesn’t, but 
sometimes it’s nicer — not. Specially on this kind of evening,’ 

Beyond Wishing Wood long ripples of opalescent cloud were 
trembling into colour — amber and pearl-pink, frail flush on 
frailest blue — colour that stirred her like nothing else on earth. 

She turned to him eagerly. ‘If we needn’t play, do come to 
the Tower. It’s going to be heavenly.’ 

‘Insatiable child! I’m too tired for the climb. It will be 
heavenly enough here.’ 

She said nothing. That was her way. But he saw disappoint- 
ment in her face, even a shade of vexation; and he took her hand 
that allowed itself to be held without response. ‘That’s old age 
creeping on, Daphne! One arrives at preferring the second best, 
in an easy-chair, to the first best, if one has to go in search of it.’ 

‘But you aren’t old, and you aren’t like that,’ she murmured 
only half-mollified. Her natural sweetness and trained compli- 
ance alone withheld her from a touch of petulance. The sunset 
meant more to her than he understood; and all the best of it 
would be going on behind the hill. 

‘I’m growing old, dear,’ he vexatiously insisted. ‘If you don’t 
notice it, I feel it. Sit down, and don’t fret about your sunset, 
You’ll have hundreds more. And just now... I would rather 
you listened to me.’ 
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‘Oh — what about?’ 

She turned to him, her interest mildly awakened. 

‘Chiefly about ourselves. I’ve sometimes wondered .. . do you 
live altogether in the present, child? Does your lively imagina- 
tion never carry you on to the time when you will be — mistress 
of Coombe St. Mary’s?’ 

‘Me? Oh Dad — don’t!’ Her hand clutched his like a fright- 
ened child’s. ‘It’s all miles away. You might go on till you’re 
ninety.’ 

‘So I might!’ he conceded with his dry smile. ‘And finely 
bored you’d be with me by then! But one has to face the fact 
that ... the end may come a good deal sooner.’ 

She shivered. ‘Oh, I wish you wouldn’t — on this lovely 
evening.’ 

And he thought: ‘Does it really hurt her? Or is it only spoil- 
ing the loveliness?’ For he knew how it was with himself at 
times. He felt checked for the moment; and she added reluc- 
tantly, ‘Gay said something —’ 

‘Did she? Gay is always worth listening to. She knows — and 
she feels you ought to know — that ’m not... sostrongas I used 
to be, since the war. And there’s no Trevor now to take my 
place —’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t,’ she murmured again, with her child’s 
look of distress. ‘You aren’t ill, are you?’ 

A difficult question. He temporised. 

‘Not exactly. But I have to be careful. And naturally, I’d 
give a great deal to live till I’ve seen you happily married.’ 

Her reproachful gaze told him he had struck another unfamiliar 
chord. 

‘D’you want me to go away... to leave you... and home?’ 

‘My dear child, of course not ... yet awhile.’ 

‘Oh, I’m glad, because —’ She hesitated, looking away from 
him. ‘Somehow I don’t feel as if I want ... to be married. I love 
being to myself. I never like people — coming too close.’ 

“Even when you care for them?’ he asked — interested, puz- 
zled, faintly dismayed. 

‘Oh! I don’t know — I can’t explain.’ She was struggling with 
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a dim instinct only half understood. ‘And it’s so lovely just as we 
are.’ 

He passed a caressing hand over her head, perceiving too 
clearly how her tranquil surroundings had fostered her child’s 
sense of the stability of life. 

‘I quite agree,’ he sighed, ‘but the loveliness of life is always 
shifting, like those clouds up there. That’s the pain of it...and 
more than half the charm of it. This, that delights you now, will 
one day blossom into another loveliness —’ 

She shook her head, endearingly obstinate; but he pressed his 
point. It was time she should realise the full significance of 
marriage for men and women in their position. And her unex- 
pected attitude gave him a twinge of self-reproach. It was he 
who had not sufficiently kept the great end in view. He had 
reared her mainly for his own delight; a shade too successfully, it 
seemed. At least he could rely on her deference to his expressed 
wish, her devotion to the interests of the place. It was chiefly on 
the last that he laid stress, while he had her attention; reminding 
her that if she failed in her obvious duty, there would remain only 
her cousin Mostyn Sturt —a good fellow enough of his kind, 
but not exactly the man he would choose for carrying on the title, 
the Tace.’, . 

While he talked, she sat very quiet, leaning forward, as if giving 
him her whole attention: and suddenly it dawned on him that her 
absorption had no concern at all with his persuasive arguments. 
He had kept her body beside him, but her too responsive spirit 
had slipped away and lost itself in the ecstasy of colour that was 
saturating sea and sky. 

There are few sensations more disintegrating than to speak 
urgently, intimately, of things nearest the heart, and to find one- 
self apparently addressing empty air. Hurt to the point of anger, 
he reminded himself that probably the child could not help it. 
She could not know the effort it had cost him, but that did not 
mitigate his own feelings. 

‘Daphne!’ he said sharply, his hand on her shoulder. 

She started and turned reproachful eyes on him — astonishing 
eyes they were; her one real claim to beauty. 
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‘Did you hear a word of what I said?’ i 

‘Some of it,’ she confessed with disarming honesty. ‘About 
getting married. I’ve got to, of course — some day, because of 
this precious place. All the same, I don’t like it. I don’t want 
et ke 

He tried to dismiss that as childishness; but, knowing her 
temperament, it troubled him. 

‘Couldn’t I wait — till I’m quite old... about thirty-five?’ 

‘No doubt you could,’ he gravely assented. He was in no mood 
tu make fun of her. ‘But life won’t wait upon our private inclina- 
tions. And long before then, if you are a real woman, you'll be 
wanting a husband, wanting — children.’ 

‘Yes. I would like children — a few.’ She stated the fact quite 
simply, with the unembarrassed frankness of her generation. 

‘Then I’m afraid you must put up with having a husband!’ 

“Yes — that’s the difficulty,’ she murmured with so troubled 
a crumpling of her forehead, that he perceived it was no smiling 
matter. She had evidently thought things out in her own quaint 
fashion. 

‘Don’t imagine I wish to hustle you, dear,’ he said, on a rare 
note of tenderness. ‘I only want you to realise your responsibil- 
ity, and to remember that of course I long to see our lands and 
title secure before — I go.’ 

‘Daddy!’ 

There was genuine pain in the cry. He took her hand again 
and she clung to it with something more than dread of the un- 
known. 

‘Darling child,’ he said, ‘I don’t want to frighten you. Come 
along. I can stroll as far as Wreckers’ Corner. You'll get the last 
of the glory there.’ 

Her face lit up. ‘Sure you can?’ 

‘Quite sure. I couldn’t manage the whole hill. And I wanted 
a talk — wanted you to understand.’ 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, ‘I do understand.’ 

He wished he could feel quite certain of that. 

They strolled to Wreckers’ Corner, through the mysterious 
green twilight of the wood, and out into the radiant open. They 
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watched the vanishing glory; films of fiery cloud shifting and 
drifting from one loveliness to another till they faded to a breath 
on the blue that was mauve and mauve that was rose, and high 
above in the untarnished heavens there quivered a star. 

Then they strolled home and he dismissed her to bed. 

They did not invariably kiss night and morning. He disliked 
the formalities of affection, that deaden, too often the very thing 
they simulate; but to-night he kissed her with unusual warmth, 
and she clung to him without saying a word; a puzzling, loveable 
creature, very individual: but as heir of Coombe St. Mary’s, not 
quite the woman he would have aimed at making her, could he 
have foreseen... 

When she had left him, he did not, as usual, retire to the 
library. A consuming restlessness was on him, aggravated by 
his form of heart trouble — a vague depression, a need for tran- 
quillizing influences rarely to be found under any roof, however 
beloved. Outside on the margin of the terrace, he paced to and 
fro, to and fro; massed woods high above him carved ebony black 
on clear green spaces of sky, the house dim and vast beside him, 
almost a personal presence, steeped in the glow of its many-hued 
past; never more serenely itself than at the close of these long, 
light days in spring and early summer. Could any other country 
have produced just that unstudied mingling of homeliness and 
dignity, the hall-mark of England’s domestic architecture at its 
best? 

The ancient beauty and dignity of it — that laid more detain- 
ing hands than any woman about his heart — symbolised, for 
him, the essential spirit of England —a spirit of peace and 
permanence and of a great tradition, so deeply in accord with 
the genius of her people, that it surely must live on, its outer 
form adapted to changing needs, its inner flame unquenchable, 
while England endured. In that faith, he had worked and 
striven and denied himself, in ways that meant much to a man 
of his temperament. Confirmed in it he could face with equa- 
nimity the inevitable passing on. What matter one Carlyon 
more or less, so long as Coombe St. Mary’s and all it stood for 
remained, fronting the forces of destruction, in essence un- 
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destroyed. If but that much assurance could be given him — ? 

But although he paced the terrace till he dropped, no confirm- 
ing whisper would reach him from the mocking multitude of 
stars. 

Only there confronted him the cold fact that, since the War 
ended, England’s ruling families were steadily losing power and 
prestige; while the tentacles of industry and scientific mechanism 
extended their undue control of life. Looking backward over that 
orgy of expansion — the Victorian era — one saw too clearly its 
inevitable sequence; an overcomplacent aristocracy, the ruthless 
spirit of industry ‘on the make,’ the revolt of exploited labour, 
and the ensuing struggle with its fatal confusion of values and 
right emphasis, for which gentle and simple alike were paying the 
price to-day. Everywhere things riding the man; tradition and 
prestige counting for less and less, the gentleman everywhere at 
a discount. Could change along these lines be making for a hap- 
pier, a greater England? It might be so; yet, in the nature of 
things, he could not see it so. 

For himself, bereft though he was, he could only feel thankful 
that neither lands nor title would be diverted elsewhere, that the 
Carlyon deeds were among the few that recognised the woman’s 
right of succession, in default of direct heirs male. It was bad 
enough that Mostyn, as co-trustee, would have a big say in the 
management of affairs, till Daphne was seven and twenty — or 
till she married. Perhaps Derek was right; one ought to overlook, 
by now, that headlong misalliance; ask the fellow and his wife 
down now and then, though at heart he shirked the whole un- 
pleasant association. Certainly, in view of Daphne’s odd attitude 
to marriage, one ought to entertain rather more freely. Not that 
he was in any hurry for the inevitable husband; but his sharp 
attack had given him a shock, and at this late hour, it might be 
difficult to undo the work of years. 

Between the War and their time of mourning, she had come of 
age almost before he realised the fact; and if he had frankly 
shirked the effort and expense of freer entertaining, there had also 
been the chronic delicacy of his one remaining sister, whom he 
counted on to act as hostess. For a long while now, he had been 
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in, rather than of, his local world; an ardent fisherman, a good 
shot, but a man of few intimates. His early withdrawal from 
politics had been partly a matter of temperament, partly due to 
his wife’s constant ill-health after the birth of their second boy. 
Not till six years later had she given him the girl-child he so 
deeply and personally desired, and whom he had made peculiarly 
his own long before that terrible summer when Drake, climbing 
on the headland, had slipped and crashed to instant death. His 
mother, mortally stricken, had survived her loss barely two years, 
leaving Trevor, on the brink of manhood and Daphne — vir- 
tually an only child — to comfort her husband’s heart. 

More and more, after that he had withdrawn into himself and 
his home, content with his fishing and riding and the lifelong 
hobby of woodcraft. Inevitably he had reared little Daphne to 
share his taste for country pursuits, for home and quiet life; 
bearing in mind that except for devotees of agriculture and sport, 
it takes more character and intelligence to live happily in the 
country than in a town. To that end, he had given her horses 
and boats and a fair measure of freedom, had encouraged a wide 
range of reading, and taught her enough of Greek to enjoy some 
of his favourite classics in the original. He had fostered her 
ingrained love of Nature and of beauty in every manifestation — 
riches of the soul that no jealous proletariat can snatch at, no 
prying tax-collector assess. 

He had set himself, in effect, to create a daughter in the image 
of his own ideals and desires; and the keen pleasure of it had 
blinded him to the obvious risks involved. Through the long 
ordeal of the War, he had striven perhaps unwisely to shield her 
young imagination from the shock of its splendid and terrible 
realities. Even the pang of Trevor’s death had been softened, for 
her, by the prevailing spirit of sacrifice, by distance and the ten 
years’ gap between them. Possibly owing to that gap, their 
natural affection had never seemed to go very deep; and of all 
that the boy had meant to him, of the anguish compressed into 
those darkened months after his death, she had little, if any, 
idea — so closely, for her sake, had he kept it hid. 

To-night, looking backward with unclouded vision, he re- 
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cognised the intricate mingling of selfishness and unselfishness 
that had gone to the making of her. And to-night, for the first 
time, he wondered anxiously how it would be with her, if his 
damaged heart played him false; if he left her, a mere girl, more 
or less in the hands of Mostyn and an inexperienced agent to 
boot. It began to be disquieting, the ease with which her mind 
was deflected from human interests. Had he cultivated her 
love of beauty and of Nature till it amounted to a snare? 
Bereft of his guidance, might not her lack of worldly wisdom — 
her charming simplicity and pliability — prove as fatal to her- 
self and Coombe St. Mary’s as the ‘devil’s legacy’ of mortgage 
that he had done his utmost to avoid? 

And suddenly he saw his refusal to advertise again for the folly 
it must seem to Derek, who obviously could not say so. It was 
no cheap epigram, but very truth, that he and his like could not 
afford to die. Well, he would make the necessary effort to 
avert, if might be, that dread calamity. He would consult his 
sister about plans for the summer; and, for the child’s sake, try 
and alter a little his peaceful, congenial way of life... 

‘Dad — Daddy! Do look!’ It was her voice calling down 
from her open window. ‘The moon — behind you!’ 

Checked in his pacing, he looked up — not at the moon, but at 
her shadowy head and shoulders silhouetted against the light. 

‘Daphne, go back to bed. Moon-gazing, at this hour! You 
ought to be asleep.’ 

‘Well, I couldn’t. And I haven’t been in bed. I was waiting. 
And what about you — if you aren’t well?’ 

The touch of motherly concern — so unlike her — warmed his 
heart; but, before he found words to answer, the more familiar 
Daphne called again, ‘You aren’t looking at the moon. And as 
we're neither of us in bed, can’t I come down? Just five minutes, 
Dad. It’s always lovelier outside.’ 

‘Very well,’ he said; ‘slip on something and come along down.’ 

Suddenly, with an odd intensity, he wanted her there close to 
him; while she, no doubt, was only concerned for her glimpse of 
the heavens — ‘always lovelier outside.’ 

Awaiting her, he watched the moon imperceptibly disentangle 
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herself from the clump of pines that crowned Chalcote Barrow — 
not the serene goddess of a few nights earlier, but lurid and mis- 
shapen and darkly patterned by those shadowy trees that seemed 
loath to let her go. 

Quietly as a blown leaf Daphne slipped out of the house and 
stood beside him — a ghostly presence, in her soft shining cloak, 
lost in her own private ecstasy, not saying a word, while the tree- 
tops shifted with the shifting earth and the moon glowed, orange- 
red on dusky violet under a long smudge of cloud, like a thick 
dark eyebrow above an angry eye. 

So standing, her arm touching his, her face half-turned away, 
Lord Carlyon felt the child draw a long slow breath; and he 
wondered — was she even aware of him? For himself, her near- 
ness, the warm young life of her had charmed away the stealthy 
shadow that had walked with him on the terrace; and at that 
moment he felt grateful to her simply for being what she was. 

Proud and glad of her, he slipped an arm round her shoulders, 
and she leaned to him lightly in response. The satin of her cloak 
felt damp under his fingers. 

‘Come in, dear,’ he said. ‘There’s a heavy dew falling.’ 

Her sigh this time had quite another quality. He had dragged 
her to earth. 

‘It ts lovely,’ she murmured. Then, emboldened by the dark- 
ness, or by something in his tone, she turned and flung her arms 
round him and kissed him with a warmth as surprising as it was 
welcome. 

‘Oh, please take care of yourself,’ she urged with a touch 
of shyness that melted his heart. ‘Gay said — J must take care 
of you. But I don’t know how.’ 

‘My fault, I suppose?’ He smiled and stroked her hair. 

‘Is it? I thought it was mine. And I’m so afraid —’ 

‘Of what? Of lions round the corner, in our very own woods?’ 
he dismissed it lightly. 

But she answered him with her childlike gravity. ‘I don’t 
know what I’m afraid of. I’m just — afraid.’ 

His fingers closed on her arm. ‘My child! That’ll never do. 
Looking facts in the face doesn’t mean letting them bully us into 
funking them! Come along in.’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A touch the magic might disperse — 
The magic swung my Universe. 
MEREDITH 


“THANK you, Jessop. You can take him back now. I’ll be coming 
home round by sea.’ 

Daphne had that moment dismounted outside the post-office 
and mixed shop that was Marracombe’s main centre of commerce 
and gossip — always excepting the quay-side, when great catches 
were auctioned straight from the boats. She rarely came over 
without looking into the little shop on some trivial pretext, for 
she knew Mrs. Trimble dearly loved to ‘have a tell.’ Shy and 
distraite, often, in the drawing-rooms of the elect, with her 
cottagers and fisher-folk she had a happy knack of friendliness 
that owed nothing to democratic influences. It was the simple 
instinct of race to put them at their ease. It pleased them to 
talk; and she liked giving them pleasure, even if the women’s 
appetite for detail was, at times, almost as embarrassing as if they 
had begun to undress in her presence. 

Riding round the estate with her father, she had made friends 
everywhere with his tenants and workers; but her love of the sea, 
and the sea-salt men who live on it, gave Marracombe the place 
of honour in her heart. With certain of the older families — 
Yeos, Honeywills, Trusts, and Trimbles — she was, in a sense, 
more intimate than with many of her neighbours in the great 
houses round about. They were part of her real life — the life 
that kept her content in her quiet corner. 

She was standing by Lollo’s head, while his soft lips fumbled 
in her hand for half an apple. He was a sturdy chestnut of Dart- 
moor breed, and he carried a side-saddle. She had not ridden 
astride since she was ten; but often, as to-day, she rode without a 
habit, a light shawl tucked round her knees. She had set out with 
her father and Claude, who were bound for Yerwill Farm, be- 
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cause she loved a scamper across the stretch of open moor above 
Marracombe. It hada peculiar charm for her, that wild inviolate 
region, where no trees grew, where rocks and scree and dwarfed 
scrub went hurtling down from the road’s edge, a clear twelve 
hundred feet to the sea. 

Along the sandy track, that cut across the heather, they had 
cantered a mile and more, she and Claude leading at a hand 
gallop. Glowing and wind-bewitched, she had trotted back to 
her father, who followed at a quieter pace. He had patted her 
shoulder with his kindest smile, reminding her as usual not to be 
late, and she had ventured on a maternal injunction not to ride 
too far. Then, by a steep and devious path, she had dropped 
down to Marracombe, hungry for tea and scones in Mrs. Trim- 
ble’s back garden; her quickened appetite and the spring sun- 
shine and the lift of spring in her blood, making it seem a wonder- 
ful thing to be alive, to be Daphne Carlyon in her own beloved 
corner of the world. 

Lollo dismissed, she turned to the glazed shop door that 
flaunted gay seed packets and a large card, with red lettering; 
‘Trimble’s Non-such Devonshire Teas.’ 

It opened with a sharp ting, and there sat Mrs. Trimble on her 
high stool, like a dark blue bolster tied round the middle; her 
cheeks red as Winesap apples, her plump fingers ceaselessly 
knitting garments for other people’s children, since the Lord had 
mysteriously laid a curse on her — like the barren fig tree. 
Latterly she had taken some comfort from adopting the twin 
daughters of a dead sister — proudly alluded to as ‘my girls.’ 

‘A pleasure to see you, Miss,’ she greeted Daphne, her trail of 
pink knitting discarded, while she fumbled for change in the till. 

Oid Yeo had just bought a twist of tobacco and stood awaiting 
the remains of his half-crown. Big and broad, in his blue jer- 
sey and waders, with sun-bleached hair and curly grey beard, he 
looked several sizes too large for the tiny shop, that overflowed 
with haberdashery and heraldic china, picture postcards, hanks 
of wool and bottles of tinted sweets. 

Lifting his cap, he beamed on her, with vivid blue eyes set in a 
fine network of wrinkles, while Mrs. Trimble rippled on to him 
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about her girls, who had taken their shrimping-nets and gone 
paddling with Jess Honeywill in the bay. 

“Tis a lad or two they’m after catching more likely; and your 
Frank’|l be finding his way there, I’se warrand!’ (This with an 
arch side glance.) ‘She’m a dinky piece — young Jess!’ 

Yeo received his change with a grave inclination of his head 
that almost touched the beams across the ceiling. 

‘She’m a bowerly maid — an’ a good maid,’ he stated with 
emphasis; and lifting his cap again, he went out, his exit punc- 
tuated by the fussy little bell. 

‘Us mun go warily speaking 0’ is Frank,’ Mrs. Trimble 
chuckled confidingly to Daphne. ‘He’m a fine lad with a gert 
gift for a sail, but not so steady-like as his father. There be a wild 
drop in his blood, I du think.’ 

Daphne said nothing. She was fond of Frank, and shy of 
personalities, so she could only seem engrossed in a stack of 
darning cards. 

‘Just what Mrs. Carey was wanting.’ She picked out two. 
‘And what J want please, is tea and scones in the garden!’ 

Instantly the good lady was all smiles and alertness, ushering 
Daphne out to one of the little white tables near a lilac in full 
bloom. The scent of dog-roses drifted by, and a bed of overblown 
tulips made a gay splash against the wall under the old distorted 
ash tree, its long boughs, tufted with green, drooping like tired 
arms. In a round hole, halfway up the trunk, gleamed one 
living spot of colour —a blue tit, who nested there, year after 
year. 

Mrs. Trimble, volubly having her ‘tell,’ had been claimed by a 
fresh customer, and Daphne, in her secret heart, preferred the 
blue tit. Cautiously sprinkling crumbs on the corner of her table, 
she invited him to share her tea. Aftera preliminary pantomime 
of feints and flutterings, he accepted the invitation; and not 
until he had affectedly sidled up to his very last crumb would she 
stir a finger. 

Ten minutes later, she was climbing the corkscrew path above 
Marracombe to a jutting ledge, where the last of the gorse still 
flamed and two great tilted rocks she knew of would serve as 
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shelter in case of a sudden squall. For it was a day of true south- 
west weather; sharp spurts of temper and benignly smiling inter- 
ludes, the kind of day it must have been on the world’s first 
Sabbath, when God considered his handiwork and saw that it 
was good. 

Happiness mounted with her mounting steps; the clear un- 
complicated happiness of a child, scarcely aware, as yet, of the 
budding woman within her, that was one with the secret springs 
of creative life breaking out everywhere in leaf and bud, insect 
clouds and pollen dust, filling the air with ‘fine atoms of summer.’ 

The wind was freshening. Sea and sky were astir with presage 
of storm; crisp, thunderous white clouds piled into heavenly 
mountains; and away in the north, ink-purple masses deepening 
to black: an exciting sky. And excitement grew as the wind 
swept up against the storm clouds, smiting them to huddled 
confusion. 

There came a shiver of lightning, growls of thunder and the 
scent of rain. But already, she had reached her ledge; and there, 
between tilted rocks, she crouched, watching, while the dark clouds 
tumbled on, turning the sea to a cold iron-grey, lividly streaked 
with green and laced with foam. A blown shower, fine as spray, 
gleaming against clear spaces beyond: daws, gulls and hawks 
hurling themselves against the wind; for five minutes everything 
seen through a flying veil... 

Then, swift as a miracle, the sun flashed out between ragged 
fleeces. Earth and sea glowed in response — warmth and colour 
and blinding light; the grass all silver grey, powdered with rain; 
wet moss, on the rock’s edge, warm to the touch; wraiths of steam 
' rising, swirling, vanishing. And the scent of gorse and saplings, 
and drenched ferns — every breath a draught of clean wild 
perfume! 

Daphne stepping out of her niche sniffed luxuriously, the sea 
breeze in her face, and in her heart a sudden ecstasy of love for 
all this rain-dashed, wind-sweetened earth; a sudden profound 
pity for those who saw only changing seasons, wet or fine 
weather, in the wonder and beauty of her varying moods from 
hour to hour, from year to year — the true story without an end. 
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The rocky out-thrust overlooked Marracombe Cove. And 
down there among the breakers, were the Sibley girls and Jess, 
their skirts tucked up high in water-proof overalls; their pink 
legs kicking and frisking in the foam. The twins were small, 
fair creatures, only nineteen. Jess was twenty-three, and the 
Spanish strain in the Honeywills — one of the old Armada 
families — had come out noticeably in her. She was a dark 
beauty, well developed for her age. And Daphne thought, ‘It 
doesn’t seem quite so becoming for her.’ But Jess, unconcerned 
for appearances, outkicked and outsplashed the other two. 

On the far side of the bay, where trees trooped down to the 
shore, there were pitch-covered net shops and trawlers and the 
stonework of the quay; more or less deserted in this quiet after- 
noon hour, 

Presently from one of the shops, came the unmistakable figure 
of Frank Yeo, hatless and barefoot, in his rough blue jersey, 
trousers rolled up to the knees; big and broad like his father, the 
wind ruffling his thick fair hair. From the age of twelve onward, 
he had been Daphne’s groom of the sea. Only with one or other 
of the Yeos would her father trust her out sailing alone; and it 
was Frank who had taught her to handle the sheet, who had 
given her most of her sea and weather and bird lore. So there 
had grown up between them a simple and satisfying friendship 
into which the sense of class distinction entered scarcely at all. 
They were most often together out at sea, far from the village 
and its preoccupations; and the Viking air, the imaginative 
Celtic strain he had from his father, seemed in some way, to set 
him apart from the rest. Frequent attendance on her certainly 
kept him more spruce than his fellows, who lived entirely among 
the boats and net shops on the quay. 

Instead of coming forward, he halted and stood watching the 
three girls wildly at play in the foam. He never glanced beyond 
them or discovered her presence; and remembering Mrs. Trim- 
ble’s remark, she felt a faint prick of curiosity tinged with dis- 
taste. 

The twins waved their nets invitingly, but Jess, with a futile 
tug at her rolled-up skirt, dashed away in the opposite direction. 
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Daphne could see Frank laugh and call out something, as he 
made a dramatic feint of pursuit; the twins applauding, Jess 
doubling like a hare, into the sea and out again. 

To Daphne, looking on from above, their lively antics seemed 
rather the play of puppets than of human beings. Did Frank 
really want to catch her? Did Jess really want to escape? And 
why did she — Daphne — feel so oddly apart from all that kind 
of thing? 

She sought no answer to the random query. Her eyes and mind 
were following those two. Jess had fled round the great black 
curve of Elephant Rock that formed a miniature cove, only ac- 
cessible at low tide. Frank followed her; and Daphne, her inter- 
est awakened, watched for them to reappear. 

The minutes passed, and the twins began shrimping in earnest; 
but there was no sign of those two. 

More minutes passed, and she found herself wondering — what 
were they saying, what were they doing? Was Frank, her almost 
brotherly companion, just like any other young man of his class, 
who would make love to a girl for fun? Or did he really want to 
marry Jess— ? 

Oh, hark at those gulls! 

They were hovering and beating the air, screaming dis- 
cordantly, a little below her to the right; and leaning over, she 
saw on a lower ledge, a wounded daw blundering to and fro, 
flapping a broken wing. Those brutes, with their cruel beaks 
would peck it to death. The thought made her feel physically 
sick. Somehow, she must reach it, though the lower ledge was a 
good way off the path. Grass and rocks would be slippery, but 
she had a steady head; and very cautiously she began making 
towards it. 

Half way down, some loosened earth and stones went tumbling 
into Marracombe Cove. Checked for a moment, she turned to 
watch them; and there, just below her, stood Frank and Jess — 
back again, watching them too. 

Frank put his hands round his mouth and called to her 
urgently; ‘Miss Daphne — wazt/ Wait till I come!’ 

His strong voice carried well, and she caught a word or two; 
but she could only point at the gulls. 
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He shouted again; and she saw Jess, with a toss of her head, 
run off to the twins, who were drying their feet. 

Again she was moving forward, clutching the bough of a thorn 
bush for support, when a great gull flapped screaming almost in 
her face. 

Startled, she jerked sideways, and the treacherous branch 
snapped, severely scratching her cheek. She lost her footing, 
slipped and rolled, grazing her elbow on the rough surface of a 
rock, 

For one horrid instant, fear paralysed her. The next, she had 
all her wits about her. The indignity of it! Rolling down in sight 
of those four! Desperately she dug her heels into the wet grass, 
caught at a sturdy oak sapling, and hung on with her uninjured 
arm. It yielded; but it would bear. Her fall was checked; in- 
dignity averted. Not so easy, though, to reach the pathagain.... 

‘Miss Daphne, hold on a minute!’ 

Frank’s voice came from above, not from below. He must 
have scrambled up like lightning. He was on the path she had 
slipped from, preparing to come down. 

‘Oh, please don’t trouble. I can manage,’ she called back, 
feeling far from certain, clinging to dignity, as she clung to her 
sapling. 

Pulling herself up by it, she secured a higher foothold, gra- 
ciously accepted the hand he reached down to her, and so scram- 
bled back on to the narrow ledge, pride intact, one elbow rather 
badly grazed. 

‘You should ’a stayed when I called, Miss Daphne,’ he re- 
proached her with smothered vehemence. ‘The rocks be terr’ble 
slippery after rain —’ 

‘Oh, yes. I slid a bit. Luckily not much damage! It’s that 
poor bird I was after. Do please get it Frank. Never mind me!’ 

He looked hard at her a moment, but he only said, ‘ Poor toad! 
I'll zune settle ’un, if you’ll stay still a minute. Lean up to that 
bush.’ 

She obeyed, nursing her grazed elbow and half covering her 
eyes. She could not bear to see him ‘settle’ the poor thing with 
his strong kind hands. From under her fingers, she saw Jess, 
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stockinged and skirted now, looking up at them, and she waved 
a greeting. But the girl either did not see or did not heed. Turn- 
ing away, she went on, up into the steep little village. 

It was a relief when Frank returned and guided her back to 
the path, steadying her with his hand, enquiring how she pro- 
posed to get home. 

‘Why, we’re going for a sail,’ she informed him. ‘The wind’s 
just right. Then you can land me in St. Mary’s Bay.’ 

To her surprise, he shook his head. 

‘Shouldn’ like! Would I be letting you handle the sheet or the 
tiller with your elbow cut about so bad? But I’ve the lil’ launch 
around for some bits 0’ mending; and there’s a cushion. You 
could take it easy like.’ 

She daintily wrinkled her nose. 

‘Fussy, smelly thing!’ 

‘It do be all that. But seeing you’re hurt, Miss Daphne, 
there’s more sense in it — if you’re set on going by water.’ 

‘Yes, I’m set on it.’ 

He seemed half reluctant. Did he want to get back to Jess? 

He said nothing; and while he went for the boat, she sat 
down on a rock surreptitiously dabbing her cheek, disappointed 
about the sail, puzzled about Frank. That he should even seem 
not keen to go out with her... after the fuss he made over her 
fall. ..! What had come to him this afternoon? 


And inside the boat-house, Frank Yeo was asking himself 
much the same question with an urgency of which she — in her 
ivory tower — was simply incapable. 

What had come to him in that moment when he looked up and 
saw her falling, and felt that cold clutch of fear — he who five 
minutes earlier had been making love to Jess? She had worked 
on him, the witch, as her sort knew how. Then she must needs 
break away, like the wild, half-foreign thing she was; and he, 
making after her round the rock, heard those stones falling, 
looked up and saw Miss Daphne — 

When he shouted it was as if something long dammed up had 
broken loose inside him. And Jess at his elbow, half sneering, 


ca 


all 
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‘She’m a praper fule,’ had so angered him that he let fly at her — 
God knew what. She had gone off with a toss; and he had only 
felt glad of the riddance, though he couldn’t kiss her enough 
there behind the rock. A fearsome strange thing, surely —a 
man’s heart breaking loose and running about like fire inside him. 
And Miss Daphne sitting there, so pale as a Lent lily, in her 
yellow frock — what would she think of it all? 

With simple courtliness, he handed her into the launch, settled 
her cushion and started the engine. A boat with no sail to handle 
was poor sport; but there was pleasure in the feel of her like a live 
thing under your hand; and there was something more than 
pleasure in this privileged isolation with the lady he delighted to 
serve. She seemed in one of her quiet moods; shaken, maybe, 
from her tumble, more than she would have him suppose. They 
talked casually, of the storm and the gulls and last night’s catch. 
Then she fell silent, and presently closed her eyes. 

Yeo, turning to speak, was arrested by the subtle change that 
had come over her still face — now her eyes were veiled. A kind 
of bloom there was on it — a softness, as it might be the face of a 
child. And there was the small golden brown mole beside her 
mouth, that used to bother her when she was little, till he told 
her it was the mark of the fairies on her; and she was so pleased 
as anything with it after that. Queer things, maids were. It 
taxed all a man’s wits to follow them. But the world without 
them would be so dull as a history book without pictures. 

She had fallen asleep, it seemed; and some boyish scruple made 
him feel he ought not to look at her so — seeing, if her eyes were 
open, he would not venture. With a twinge of regret, he turned 
away and looked steadily out to sea; his keen fisherman’s brain 
preoccupied, very soon, with the lie of the clouds and the chances 
of more stable weather for the next haul round Yerwill Point. 

But Daphne was not asleep. She was lulled by the rise and fall 
of the boat. She did not want to talk or to do, only to be. And 
in such moods the despised launch had its merits. 

Presently, through closed lids, she felt a cloud pass over the 
sun, and opened her eyes upon a view of Frank’s averted shoul- 
ders and strongly modelled head. Watching him, she suddenly 
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wondered — what would life be like without him, simple fisher- 
man though he was? Companions of her own age were few, and 
she was curiously slow at making friends. With girls, especially, 
her defensive instinct warned her that they would be more de- 
manding than men, more inclined to worm themselves into one’s 
little private sanctuaries. A man like Frank would never come 
too close. He seemed very much absorbed in his own thoughts; 
and she for her part, was content to lie there, the little launch 
purring under her, looking up, up, into the far, unchallenged blue. 

Sky above and sea below — was there any sensation to equal 
it? And it never seemed to pall. That was Nature’s abiding 
miracle. Her hundred samenesses, her thousand freshnesses — 
could any one ever have enough of them in a century of life? 

The breeze in her face, the swish of waves against the boat, 
clouds up there lazily drifting, stilled her brain and set her spirit 
free to wander at large in the mysterious ‘untravelled lands of 
heaven.’ She loved the green earth with a deep, abiding love; 
but the sky stirred her imagination in quite another fashion, 
especially at night and on these brilliant unstable days of early 
summer. No one had ever come near understanding even a tithe 
of what it meant for her. Perhaps she herself only half under- 
stood.... 

Some alien intrusion dispelled her dream. It was almost as if 
a detached part of herself had been soaring like a kite into the 
blue, as if a gentle tug on the string were irresistibly drawing her 
down, down... 

And with a dislocating shock, she found herself looking straight 
into Frank’s eyes. 

He said nothing. He only looked; and for a second or two, 
dazzled with sky-gazing, she looked back at him. A swift warm 
tingling ran through her. She could feel it in her cheeks. 

‘Frank!’ 

His name broke from her involuntarily, amazement and re- 
proach in her low tone, and in her heart, a puzzled questioning. 

To her immense relief, he only muttered, ‘I... I wondered if 
you was awake, Miss —’ and seemed very much taken up with 
the engine. 
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She said in her natural voice: ‘Oh, yes. I couldn’t go to sleep 
out here. It’s all too beautiful.’ 

‘That’s so,’ he agreed laconically. 

Was he hurt or vexed by her exclamation — or thinking her 
too silly for words? But something in his look had startled her, 
and the word was out before she had time to think. 

They fell silent again, Frank’s face half turned away as before, 
and presently she perceived that the Swift was changing her 
course. 

‘Frank, what ave you doing?’ she reproached him. ‘It’s much 
too early to goin. I want to get out past the Point.’ 

He shook his head, indicating a dark cloud-bank in the north- 
west. 

“Twouldn’ be wise, Miss Daphne. There’ll be a fresh squall 
come presently.’ 

No doubt he was right, but some touch of formality in his tone 
annoyed her. He wanted to go in — to get back to Jess. 

‘Well, if it does blow up again, what matter?’ 

‘Might be a sharper one,’ he persisted, respectfully obdurate. 
‘I’d not be letting you in for a soaking. It ’ud vex his lordship. 
He reckons on me.’ 

Touched in her pride and sensitiveness by the manner of his 
insistence, she could only answer, ‘Oh, very well. Of course you 
know best.’ 

At that, he ventured a contrite glance at her. 

“And if it do blow up real dirty weather, maybe you'll forgive 
me?’ 

He sounded so repentant, that she longed to reassure him; but 
the more she saw and felt, the less she could say. She had her 
reserves of courteous convention, her heritage of the great lady; 
and the mere fact that for some idiotic reason they were not 
perfectly at ease, spoilt everything. 

When they reached St. Mary’s Bay, the sun still rode unchal- 
lenged among milk-white clouds. The dark wainscot in the 
north still gloomed, indigo purple, but the storm seemed to be 
hanging fire. 

They rose and faced one another in the old unembarrassed way. 
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‘It’s not blowing up,’ she smiled at him. ‘But I forgive you all 
the same!’ 

‘I dursn’t risk it, anyways.’ He hesitated, returning her 
smile. ‘Do it hurt any more — your cheek, your arm?’ 

‘No — not to mention. If it’s like this to-morrow, I shall want 
a real endless outing. Good-night.’ 

On impulse, she held out her hand, and he stood there a mo- 
ment looking down on it, overcome by her gracious gesture. 
Then his big hand closed strongly on hers. ‘Good-night — Miss 
Daphne,’ he said. 

She sprang out of the boat, ran across the sand and struck up 
the winding path through the oak wood, bound for the summit 
and her Tower. Near the first bend she stayed to look down at 
the play of sunlight on the water; and there was Frank still stand- 
ing in the boat looking up at her. 

She waved to him. He lifted his cap and turned away. 


CHAPTER SIX 


There are some who know amore intimate relationship with their great Mother, 
perhaps.... By the so-called love of Nature of some artless simplicity of soul, 
they lie caught close to her own deep life. 

ALGERNON BLACKWoopD 


Up and up, to and fro, she followed the windings of her woodland 
path, freckled with sunlight, bedewed with rain; very busy 
watching the play of new-born butterflies and sniffing every kind 
of delicious dampness — moss and fern and tree-trunk, earthy 
damp of rocks and leafy damp of wet oaks after a shower. Pro- 
blems and questions fell into the background — their proper 
place on such a day. A verse of Meredith’s ‘Woodland Peace’ 
drifted through her mind — 


‘We question not nor ask 
The silent to give sound, 
The hidden to unmask, 

The distant to draw near... 
Sweet as Eden is the air, 
And Eden-sweet the ray. 


, 


She was one with the spirit of the wood. She did not want the 
distant to draw near. That was how she had felt when her father 
talked of marriage. And now this puzzle of Frank and Jess... 
and the way Frank looked at her, for that instant — was it only 
fancy? Why had it made her blush and feel uncomfortable? 

A Small Blue, fluttering in a spider’s web, caught her eye 
and promptly deflected her thoughts from human tangles. Very 
gently she released the fragile, frantic thing, childishly wishing 
she could apologise to the spider for spoiling its wonderful web. 
The trouble was — and it went deeper than she realised — that 
you could seldom help one living creature without harming an- 
other. The wary spider, under her leaf, cared for none of these 
things; and the girl passed on, not caring profoundly either — 
as yet. 
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The wood clothed two thirds of the hill; the trees crouching 
and dwindling till they ceased abruptly. Then a swerve to the 
left a little green gate, a winding, grassy track, and she was 
out in the open, on the summit of a noble headland, nine hundred 
feet up; out-crops of grey-green rock piled in rugged disarray, 
starred with lichen or darkly furred with the strange clinging old 
yews that were a feature of the place; gorse and blackthorn and 
cushions of heather, wine-dark upon a carpet of grass and flowers. 
And commandingly set upon great blocks of stone stood her 
square, embattled Tower. Part of an old keep, dating from the 
Abbey days, it had originally been restored and furnished for her 
mother in the time of her sadness and illness after Drake died. 

Even then the Tower had seized her childish imagination. 
Stern and lone on its pedestal of rock — free of the wind and sun 
and sea — she wove endless stories round it, in bed on summer 
evenings, when she should have been asleep. And now it was her 
very own; not going to be hers some day, like the rest of Coombe. 

Lightly she ran up the track delighting in it all. Here was her 
kingdom, here her world. Down there was home, and dearly 
she loved it; yet always, for her, Coombe St. Mary’s meant 
Wishing Wood and the wild summit and her Tower room of far 
horizons — those meetings of earth and sky that Emerson called 
‘the point of astonishment in every landscape.’ 

Stirred by the wayward beauty of the day, by that little scene 
on the sands and the stranger she had encountered in Frank’s 
eyes, she felt glad to escape even from him. All the same, she did 
not quite believe in his concern about the squall. Storm clouds, 
indigo-purple, still gloomed in the north; and bright against the 
deepest dark, a blaze of sun-smitten gorse, a shiver of silver green 
leaves, the flash of a gull’s wing. The wind had dropped; spring 
was her laughing self again. Everywhere the magical thrill of 
life, the wanton sunlight and astonishing contrasts of colour, that 
make May, in southwest weather, the crowning miracle of the 
year. 

Arrived at the iron-studded door, she unlocked and flung it 
wide; and there, framed in its Gothic arch, was her sun-filled 
room — blue-curtained, brown-carpeted, the pale walls heavily 
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beamed, deep-seated windows in three of them, and in the other 
an open hearth, brass fire-dogs and carved mantel. Furniture 
was of the simplest: an oak table and three chairs, her spinning 
wheel, her mother’s old couch and big corner cupboard. A tall 
bookcase held all her favourites; her Emerson and Meredith 
and Fiona Macleod, Jeffries, Algernon Blackwood, and a few 
novels chosen by her father; her own appetite for these being 
slender and fastidious. History and classics, poetry and nature 
lore had been her principal fare. 

She spent a few brisk minutes wandering round with a duster, 
and lightly fingering a bowl of potpourri (the special Carlyon 
recipe) turning up the sweet under-layers to get the quintessence 
of its dusty fragrance. Then she picked up her pocket Meredith; 
though she probably would not read a word. Rooms were for 
reading; out-of-doors was for seeing and feeling. Other people’s 
thoughts, however beautiful, only got in the way. 

A little below the tower, she settled herself on a slope of long 
grass, under a bowed old pine near the blackthorn bush, where a 
certain pair of long-tailed tits had again woven their egg-shaped 
miracle of moss and lichen. She had watched, enthralled, the 
building of that nest, ring by ring, from its cup foundation. Now, 
lying close and quiet, she could catch occasional glimpses with- 
out distracting the fairy creatures. 

Opening her book she found scribbled on the fly-leaf a favourite 
fragment of Jeffries: ‘If only we could persuade ourselves to re- 
main quiescent when we are happy.... If only we would lie still 
in the shadow and not go indoors to write that letter! Let hap- 
piness alone. Stir not an inch: speak not a word. Happiness is a 
coy maiden. Hold her hand and be still.’ 

She must have been about fifteen when she learnt that by 
heart, but the essence of its wisdom had only soaked into her 
mind as she grew older. 

Twenty-one and a half: and they told her she was a woman 
grown! Not yet — not yet! Something in her seemed to shrink 
from the thought, especially since her father’s talk about 
marriage. 

Gabrielle had spoken truth. Not only her temperament but 
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the whole trend of her education had much to answer for. If 
absorption in the larger consciousness of Earth had saved her 
from the prevailing spirit of egotism, it had saved her at a price. 
Mentally gifted and well equipped, she was emotionally unawak- 
ened. Hardly yet had she begun to think of love; certainly not 
with any warmth, any touch of concrete anticipation. Stirred by 
a poem or an occasional novel, she would dream of it hazily, as of 
some veiled mystery, hedged about with beautiful perils, too 
dimly realised to quicken her pulses, or stir her heart. 

Women are the high priestesses of that shrine; and, in her case 
there had been neither mother nor sisters nor school-fellows to 
unveil the mystery and reveal, in all their crudity, the ‘facts of 
life.’ 

Lacking enlightenment she only knew it was her bounden duty, 
if possible, to fall in love and marry and, with any luck, have 
children, because of Coombe St. Mary’s. 

Some day, of course. But oh, not yet! ‘Let happiness alone, 
stir not an inch....’ The wise words echoed the desire of her 
heart. It was enough to lie there, steeped in earth magic, the 
wind and the sound of the sea falling on her heart like a song; till 
thought and feeling flowed together, lulled by the rhythm of those 
unseen waves, the tireless sweeping and wheeling of gulls — high 
in air, riding on the wind, restless spirits of the sea. Near at hand 
there were bees humming, little wings cutting the air and a 
familiar chittering that drew her eyes to the thorn bush. There 
sat her long-tailed tit, in his shiny dark coat and white cap, 
showing off an insect that moment caught on the wing. 

Presently he slipped into his nest: and Daphne continued to 
lie there, lost in reverie, some vital part of her adrift again, her 
fingers buried in the long cool grass — happy. Like Birdean, in 
the Gaelic story, ‘earth and sky were comradely to her.’ In 
perfect simplicity that was how she had always felt about them, 
even in early days, when she would manceuvre to escape and 
wander through Wishing Wood at dusk among the friendly trees 
that were real to her as people, and much less exacting. 

Stars also and the sea and wind and rain were, for her, alive 
and personal, full of hidden meanings, the things that stirred her 
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budding imagination, the things she most wanted to understand. 
And deep in her heart, lurked the secret intimation of unity with 
Earth and the spirit of Earth, the simple easeful joy of it, that 
perhaps withheld her, unconsciously, from making the initial 
effort which most human intercourse entails. 

As she grew older, there were moods when this inexpressible 
sense of heightened companionship so permeated her that peo- 
ple — even her father and Trevor — would seem by comparison 
separate and strange, not a part of her real inner self, like the 
woods and headlands — and especially the sea. 

She had never dared breathe a word to any of them about those 
rather inhuman aberrations. They would think she did not really 
love them. They would never understand. 

She herself, for that matter, had little understanding, as yet, 
of those secret forces in her own heart that might one day make 
or break it. Little beyond the simplicities of joy and sorrow, had 
been hers: no conflicting emotions, no jars and upheavals that 
make for growth. One thing only was certain: the beauty and 
mystery of what people called Nature (and dreadful people 
called ‘scenery ’) drew her like a magnet. It was hopeless even to 
try and explain, without seeming crazy, that royal spell which 
mastered every other, and the increasing sense of an intimate, 
unseizable Reality behind it all. 

She knew nothing about contemplatives and very little about 
mystics; but she had discovered that, for the spell to work, you 
must get away alone—and you must keep very still. To-day 
especially stillness seemed imperative, so as not to disturb 
‘things’ that lurked just beyond. Almost it was as if this beauti- 
ful, chance-given moment, thrust upon her by Frank, were the 
end of something precious... 

The scream of a swooping gull scattered her reverie. 

She sat upright, with an odd, startled feeling. The slope of the 
sun told her she had lain there too long. She was incorrigible! 
But by hurrying down, she might just be dressed in time. The 
old yew path would be quickest. The sun must be off it now, and 
its gloom still faintly be-creeped her. But that was too idiotic. 
And he had said ‘Don’t be late!’ 
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Springing to her feet she locked up her Tower and ran. 

From the grassy slope gay with sunlight and flowers, she 
passed into that strip of shadowed pathway known as the old 
yew walk. The trees were centuries old and very dense overhead. 
Even at midday it was gloomy there; now already it seemed 
twilight — an evil twilight. For their dark crown of foliage was 
upheld by black distorted trunks and boughs, and all vestige of 
living green ceased abruptly at the point where their shadow 
began; and the dark tumbled rocks among the tree-trunks showed 
a greenish film that suggested slime rather than moss: a theme 
for Diirer, or for Rackham in a nightmare mood. 

Above all, at dusk, it was a place to stir the pulses with mingled 
fascination and fear — the gloom of it, the naked, black boughs 
twisted like tortured limbs, and the eerie absence of plant life. 
Asa child, she had firmly believed it a haunt of evil wood goblins, 
who could see unseen, and who were always watching to find out 
if you were afraid. So, you must never betray fear, and never 
run, or they would creep behind and tweak you with their cold, 
bony fingers. It was Nanna who had told her so; and Mrs. 
Carey — versed in all the Coombe tales and legends — had 
assured her it was true. 

Of course by this time she knew better; yet always the chill 
crept down her spine the moment she stepped under those grim 
old trees; a sort of ghostly whisper, just stirring the roots of 
her hair, and breeding foolish fancies that a distorted branch 
seemed to be moving of itself, or from under a horrid black slab 
of stone, two green eyes were peering. In spite of legitimate ex- 
cuse to hurry, she would not break the old childish pact with 
herself. No matter how frightened you felt, you had to remem- 
ber you were a Carlyon—and you must never run. It was 
creepiness, now, rather than fear, as if an east wind blight stole 
over her spirit, blotting out her beautiful moment. 

Once beyond that malign strip of shadow, released from her 
pact, she broke into a run.... 


Outside the stone porch, she came upon Claude. 
‘Crumbs! What a girl you are!’ he greeted her with his 
friendly flippancy. ‘Where’ve you sprung from?’ 
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‘Evening Hill. It was perfect. But meals seem always to be 
breaking in! I sprinted down.’ 

‘So I saw. Now you’d better sprint up. We thought you’d be 
back.’ 

‘I meant to be. Is he annoyed?’ 

‘No, but he seemed worried. Rode a bit too far, I’m afraid. 
I did my damnedest to head him off home, but he was death on 
going the whole hog. Out beyond Morven Wood —’ 

‘Where is he?’ Daphne interrupted with a swift pang of con- 
cern. ‘I wish he wouldn’t overdo.’ 

“When they’re made that way, you can’t stop ’em,’ remarked 
Claude in his wisdom. ‘He went into the library. I haven’t 
heard him go up to dress. I was just going myself, but stopped 
to have a look round for you —’ 

They exchanged an affectionate smile of understanding. Then 
Daphne sped on through the hall and hurried into the library, all 
contrition. 

There he was still, in his deep chair, lying back with a strange 
crumpled-up look. He must have gone too far. 

‘Oh, Daddy!’ she began. 

He was staring strangely. He didn’t seem to see her. 

‘Father, darling!’ she cried sharply, terror knocking at her 
ribs. Then, summoning all her courage she went nearer and 
touched his hand. 

For the space of a heart-beat she stood there, petrified, literally 
unable to think or move. 

Steps outside the window set her nerves in motion again. 

He was going to dress for dinner, leaving her alone — with 
this. | 
‘Claude — Claude!’ 

She was at the open window, leaning out, her voice stifled, 
instinctively, as if he slept — who would never wake again. It 
was hideous — it was incredible — and it was frue. 

‘Daphne... what’s it... for God’s sake?’ 

Claude stood opposite her, his lively face serious and strained. 

‘Father —’ 

She could not say it, but her eyes told him. 
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‘Good God!’ 

His voice seemed to come through layers of cotton wool. He 
had vaulted over the low ledge and was close beside her. It was 
comforting to feel him there, but it was odd to feel the floor slip- 
ping away. 

‘Daphne, my dear, hold up!’ 

Claude’s arm was round her. Vaguely she felt the roughness of 
his coat against her cheek. His hand seemed to be touching her 
hair. And there was Daddy — 

With a tense movement she straightened herself, gently push- 
ing Claude away, and pressing both hands to her head, in which 
thoughts whirled about uselessly like bits of broken machinery. 
One clear idea stilled the confusion, and holding herself together 
she turned to him. (Were there tears in his eyes?) 

‘Do please — wire to Gay. Tell them to come —at once.’ 

And, as he left her, something inside seemed to snap. There 
was no dread any more. The simple, awful truth and the 
anguish of it, overwhelmed her. 

‘Daddy — Daddy!’ she cried, and dropping beside his chair, 
flung her arms across his knees, bowing her forehead upon his 
hand. It was cold now. It sent a shiver through her. Though she 
rained hot tears upon it, nothing would ever warm it again. 


END OF BOOK ONE 
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BOOK TWO 
THORNS AND BRIARS 


CHAPTER ONE 


Death is the keeper of unknown redemptions. 
FronA MACLEOD 


‘EVEN so, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labours...’ 

The voices in the chancel ceased; the last notes of the organ 
swelled and died upon a reverberating chord that quivered along 
Daphne’s taut nerves till tears pricked her eye-balls; but she 
blinked them back, determined they should not fall. 

The solemn burst of music, though it shook her composure, 
came as a relief from the slightly unctuous monotone of Mr. 
Barton’s voice rising and falling, dulling her brain till sense was 
merged in sound. Now it began again. It seemed to be going on 
for ever — 

It might have been half an hour; it might have been a week. 
She had lost all count of time since that evening when Claude 
came back to the library and found her kneeling there, crying and 
crying till all her tears seemed drained out of her; and a strange 
calm had fallen on her heart, like snow on a scarred battlefield, 
hiding but not healing the scars. An intimate word, a touch of 
human sympathy, and it would melt, like snow. She would be 
ashamed to collapse again. And she had not collapsed again. 

The blow had been so sudden and overwhelming. She felt as if 
the shock of it must change her whole world. Yet there was the 
household still moving on oiled wheels; and she herself calmly 
saying and doing whatever was required of her, only aware, all 
the time, of the empty library and the desolate ache of emptiness 
in her heart. 

Still wrapped in that spurious calm, she had followed her 
father’s coffin — hidden under boughs of young green and massed 
flowers — to the little stone church of St. Mary’s, where it would 
be placed beside Trevor in the Carlyon vault. Dry-eyed, 
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strangely uplifted, and soothed by the murmur of the sea, she had 
walked by Aunt Wyn (who cried quietly under her veil), with 
Derek and Gay and the two strange cousins; a long trail of farm- 
ers and tenants and fisher-folk following behind. 

She had pleaded for the simple old country fashion of walking 
to the church; the coffin set upon an open farm waggon, drawn 
by two noble cart-horses; no hearse, no dismal mourning coaches. 
He would have hated them, as he hated all the trappings and 
suits of woe. He had more than once told her not to wear 
mourning for him; so she wore only a simple white frock and grey 
hat. Her shyness had made her shrink a little from being thus 
conspicuous; and outsiders, like the two cousins, might think her 
unfeeling; but Aunt Wyn had understood and upheld her, though 
she herself wore black. At her age, she said, mere force of habit 
would make her feel uncomfortable in anything else. Gabrielle 
had done more than understand. She was wearing grey; and 
Daphne loved her for it. Yet, in spite of her gratitude, her de- 
solation, she could not let any of them come close to her — even 
Gay. 

If the walk had been an ordeal, the service was proving worse 
by far. Standing there, in her white frock, among that crowd of 
sorrowing people, she had a strange sense of being utterly, almost 
frighteningly, alone. And Mr. Barton’s muted voice went dron- 
ing on and on, the sound rather than the words beating upon her 
brain. She felt stunned emotionally, yet painfully alive to ir- 
relevant details — that Mr. Barton’s face, for instance, was the 
shape of a brick, and one of his front teeth longer than the other; 
that little Mrs. Sturt (whom she would have to call cousin 
Aminta) had put too much eau-de-cologne on her handkerchief. 
And something was wrong with Derek’s hair: it must have lately 
been cut. She never liked the look of it then. For some reason 
it seemed very important that she should fix her mind carefully 
on all these trivialities; very important, that her bruised, im- 
prisoned self should not be allowed to think or feel — especially 
feel. Others might be looking to see if she did feel; wondering 
about her mourning — prying into her heart. And they should 
not know. 
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There was Mrs. Sturt’s handkerchief fluttering again. What 
had she to cry for? Perhaps she thought it was correct? To 
Daphne’s eye — very critical of strangers — they both seemed 
painfully correct. It was quite clear they had no distaste for the 
trappings of woe. Somehow they looked so very black! Mr. 
Sturt, in that sombre suit, was like an undertaker. No doubt 
they did it out of respect, but how her father would have de- 
tested it. 

Cousin Mostyn evidently wanted to be kind, to say the right 
thing, but outsiders at such a moment, simply paralysed her; 
and she had felt unable to say anything, right or wrong. He had 
been the first to call her Lady Carlyon; and the shock of it had 
chilled her dutiful attempt at friendliness. Also, he had looked 
dismayed at the prospect of walking to church, as if it were an 
indignity. Perhaps it was only the heat. He had rather a clever 
face; dark and contained, with a jutting chin and greenish-grey 
eyes, that could look very pleasant when he smiled. He seemed a 
rather alarmingly decided person from his clipped manner of 
speaking; and his well-bred voice had an occasional note that 
grated on her ear. Derek had told her it was important they 
should be on good terms, because they were co-trustees; and he 
had very carefully explained all that, but her dazed brain had not 
half taken it in. 

The little wife, with her fluttering handkerchief and her heavy 
black hat, had a small pale face, made up of small pale features, 
and a pair of timidly eloquent brown eyes, a size too big for the 
rest of her, which gave her rather the air of a startled mouse, 
especially when she turned her head... . 

She was turning it now; and Daphne glanced away. She 
shrank from looking directly at any of them. Only once, early in 
the service, she had encountered Frank’s eyes gazing at her half 
across the church. The steady light in them had reached her 
through the cloud of her grief, faintly comforting her, as if some 
inner sense in him, not personal, nor emotional, found its counter- 
part in her — and understood. For that passing moment, the 
cloud had lifted. Then it enveloped her again. 

When would the service be over.. .? 
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Mr. Barton was praying now. And they all stood with bowed 
heads. 

‘We give thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased thee 
to deliver this, our brother, out of the miseries of this sinful 
world... .’ 

The words roused Daphne from her stupor. Following on the 
simple beauty of the Lord’s Prayer, the shock of them almost un- 
nerved her. He that knew how her father had loved this beauti- 
ful world and herself and Coombe St. Mary’s, how dared he 
stand there, a few feet away from her, giving ‘hearty thanks’ 
for her bitter loss in words that were a hypocritical mockery of 
the truth; words her heart and mind rejected with a spasm of 
pain, almost of anger. 

Did the others, dulled by the familiar phrases, not even notice 
the irony of it? For Puritans in the Middle Ages it might be all 
very well; but in these days, when people felt so differently, 
prayers like that seemed an insult to God. What was it her 
father used to quote about ‘the lie on the soul’... .? 

Music again, softly melodious; an exquisite relief after much 
speaking; boys’ voices and the deep dragging tones of the con- 
gregation singing the final hymn. Then the organ shuddering out 
Chopin’s funeral march; and a stir, at last, after the endless 
standing. 

They were moving him into the Carlyon vault. It stood open 
awaiting him. A sprinkle of earth, a sentence or two, and they 
had thrust the coffin home, shutting all that remained of him 
right away from her, for ever. ... 

Those shuddering notes seemed to beat like muffled blows on 
her heart. Music after all was no relief. It was an almost in- 
tolerable assault on her half-stunned emotions. 

Do what she would, tears gathered and blinded her. She could 
only ignore them, refuse to put up her handkerchief. In conse- 
quence, her foot struck against something. She stumbled; and a 
hand, half slipped through her arm, guided her out into the 
blessed sunlight. 

It was Derek, of course. He said something kind in her ear, 
as he helped her into the car. They were driving home. It was 
over. 


CHAPTER Two 


As a man thinks, so he is. 
EMERSON 


THEY were gathered in the morning-room —nine of them; 
Daphne and her cousins, the Blounts and Mrs. Delaney, Aymer, 
the Reverend Hugh Barton and old Mr. Truscott, the family 
lawyer, whose firm had handled Carlyon affairs for generations. 
Normally, it would have been the library; but Daphne had 
whispered to Derek, ‘Please not — in there!’ and his own heart 
echoed her wish. 

He saw Sturt scan the pleasant, unbusiness-like room with 
mild surprise; and it moved him to the ghost of a smile. Before 
starting, they had briefly discussed the question of the will being 
read at all. Derek — anxious to spare Daphne in every way — 
had urged that it was unnecessary, adding: ‘It’s much more usual 
now to dispense with the formality; simply communicate with 
those concerned.’ 

‘Oh, of course I know all about that,’ Sturt had demurred, 
quite pleasantly, but with his decisive air that seemed tacitly to 
shelve Derek, as a friendly outsider — Derek, who for the last 
few years had been treated like a son. ‘All the same I’d prefer it 
the other way. And Mr. Truscott tells me the will is very brief, 
very simple.’ 

Derek knew all about that, though he was not the man to say 
so. He had merely remarked, ‘Oh, yes — Uncle Dighton couldn’t 
abide legal verbiage.’ And he had felt the actual nephew eyeing 
him shrewdly. 

‘Connections — are we?’ 

‘No.’ 

Nothing would induce him to explain: and the other, fingering 
his new black tie, once more placed the correct distance between 
them. 

‘Mr. Truscott also tells me that all the persons interested are 
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present. So it really seems simpler. Unless — my cousin has any 
personal objection?’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t dream of worrying her about it.’ 

Derek could be equally decisive at need. He had done what he 
could. The affair wouldn’t last twenty minutes. Daphne should 
not be fussed, if he knew it, over a trivial formality. 

And they were assembled for it now. 

During the first awkward moments, they all stood about aim- 
lessly, almost defensively, as it were holding each other at arm’s 
length. The presence of the two strangers intensified the con- 
straint of normal human beings precipitated from a solemn and 
exalted half hour back into the arid commonplace of tables and 
chairs and murmured platitudes — the small change of those 
great occasions when the well-bred are peculiarly handicapped, 
because their actual thoughts or feelings are the last things that 
may be uttered. 

There was Mrs. Delaney, moved to tears again, standing by 
the long window, instinctively turning her back on them all. 
Her fragile face — with its fine Carlyon nose and its clever, short- 
sighted eyes — showed faint pencillings of early middle age, and 
deeper lines also, scored by trouble and constant ill-health. Yet 
in the eyes there lurked a hint of some winged quality as of a 
spirit so serenely poised that she seemed immune from pedestrian 
trials and ignominies as from the insidious onset of the years. 
She was neither. She was merely a brave and simple lady, who 
wore her culture as lightly as she wore the feather in her hat, who 
had not quite forgotten how it felt to be young, who cherished 
certain Victorian fallacies about the whole duty of woman and 
the habit of consideration for others — and who seldom thought 
about herself at all. 

While she stood contemplating that green, familiar world — 
every line of it woven into the pattern of her being — she was 
thinking with anguished intensity of her dead brother, as he had 
been in those easier, happier days before the war. Comrades in 
the truest sense, how many things they had enjoyed together; 
both looking at life from the same angle of detached yet sym- 
pathetic interest; never taking people for granted; always curious 
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to know what they really thought or felt; always quick to detect 
the impish flame of humour, even in the dullest corners. In- 
evitably there had been points of disagreement — points in 
Daphne’s education, for example: but both knew when to desist 
—a vital element in any human relation. The fact that she had 
never really liked his wife, nor he her husband, had only seemed 
to knit them closer in a bond which at best is perhaps the most 
perfect of its kind — a bond in which difference of sex acts as 
a quickening stimulant, free of all disturbing elements. 

For Wynifred Delaney, the love of her brother had been the real 
romance of her life. She had lost, in succession, her little daugh- 
ter of eleven, her lovable, if rather inadequate, husband, and her 
only son — killed early in the war. Like hundreds of her type 
and age, she had seen her standards of thought and faith every- 
where challenged; her simple, dignified way of life harassed and 
cramped to the detriment of her failing health; but so long as 
Dighton remained to her, she could still rise from the trough of 
the deepest wave. Now — he was gone: and the remaining years 
of life seemed a vast emptiness, that his attractive yet unseizable 
daughter would scarcely be adequate to fill. 

Standing there by the window she was feeling very much 
ashamed of her red eyelids, in the face of Daphne’s amazing 
self-possession. These cool young people of to-day put one to 
the blush. Gabrielle was a brick, easing things for poor little 
Mrs. Sturt, who seemed obliterated by her heavy mourning, her 
shyness, her nervous anxiety to say and do the right thing. 

If Mrs. Delaney disliked this formal affair of reading the will, 
the rest were disliking it nearly as much — with the exception of 
Mostyn Sturt, who had insisted, and the Reverend Hugh Barton, 
who had a taste for things done decently and in order. The serv- 
ice had been his own supreme moment. Now it was Mr. Trus- 
cott’s turn — after the Church — the Law. Very thoughtful of 
Blount asking him to be present, because of the small bequest to 
St. Mary’s. It would be weicome. They were in need of funds. 
If the dead Baron had not been a very regular attendant in the 
family pew, he had been a good friend. While thinking these 
pious thoughts, he shifted the weight of his body imperceptibly 
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from the heels to the soles of his feet and back again. He had 
found that the movement had a pleasantly hypnotic effect on his 
brain. An admirable fellow, Mr. Truscott; but always a little 
slow. 

And the old lawyer, standing by the chair Derek had placed 
for him, had no taste at all for supreme moments. He only 
wanted to get away and leave these unhappy people to grieve in 
peace. He was a rather squat, grey man, with fierce eyebrows, 
oddly unrelated to the pale, kindly eyes that peered from under 
their eaves. A slow man, perhaps, burdened with a conscience, 
cheered by flashes of humour; quite aware that he lagged a little 
behind ‘the times,’ and quite untroubled by the damning fact. 
He was not favourably impressed with the new client. 

And the new client, for his part, was mentally labelling him 
the ‘good old family indispensable’; obviously a back number, 
but so long as he knew his position and kept it, there need be no 
collisions. For Mostyn Sturt was very definite about personal 
positions. He saw his world as a kind of chess-board; each man 
in his prescribed square. One knew one’s own place in the social 
scheme. One also knew to a nicety the other man’s place. If he 
did not know it, or showed signs of trespassing, he must be 
quietly but firmly picked up and put back into his own square. 
It was simple enough, if tactfully done. But there was this young 
Blount, now, whose exact relation to the family seemed none too 
clearly defined, and of whom he felt secretly jealous, not without 
provocation. After Trevor’s death, he had expected a hint of 
friendlier recognition, but beyond that solitary visit, there had 
been nothing doing. This fellow it seemed had stepped into 
Trevor’s shoes. However, when it came to the will, blood must 
tell — and the look of the thing, a great matter, in Sturt’s eyes. 
For his uncle’s credit, as well as his own, the others ought to 
realise... 

Hence his insistence on the old way —for this occasion 
only. 

They must all be needing a comfortable taste of everyday 
concerns, after that service. Depressing affairs — funerals, even 
if one were not personally bereft; and his uncle, after all, had 
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given him no cause to feel cut up over it. On the whole, he was 
feeling impressed, interested, and important; nursing a correct, 
perfunctory emotion, inseparable from the painful intrusion of 
death; longing to shake himself free of constraint and get to grips 
with practical issues. The girl didn’t look one and twenty; and 
didn’t look ravaged with grief either. Very bad form though, not 
to wear mourning. Just a bit of modern affectation. Must have 
had a dullish time, living with the old man in this sleepy corner. 
No doubt she’d be larking up in town with her aunt, as soon as 
she decently could; though she seemed a shy creature, rather up 
in the clouds. Might be a simpleton — or a very deep customer. 
She had an air, yet a total absence of airs, that did not fit any of 
his ready-made categories. 

He stole a glance at her — half sitting on the high brass fender 
beside Captain Aymer, who was telling her something in an 
undertone. How was she going to pull along, alone in this great 
house — a young bachelor agent and all? Ah —at last! 

Mr. Truscott settled himself and cleared his throat. 

‘Well,’ he said, with an attempt at easy informality, ‘as we are 
all here together, just those concerned —’ 

‘Yes, yes —’ Sturt superfluously confirmed him. ‘Just those 
concerned —’ 

His glance lighted on Aymer, who felt himself tacitly excluded, 
and at once stood up with a muttered, ‘Oh, of course...’ 

But Daphne — inattentive to Sturt’s remark — impulsively 
put out her hand. 

“Claude — please,’ she murmured; and he sat down again 
without a word. 

It was Sturt who felt awkward, almost annoyed. Couldn’t 
a man look at the fellow without his getting the jumps? He 
coughed discreetly behind his hand, and left Mr. Truscott to 
proceed unaided. 

Mr. Truscott, nothing dismayed, begged them all to be seated. 
They became seated with the exception of Sturt, who merely 
settled his shoulders against a pillar pedestal, presenting to the 
others a profile view of his decisive chin and modified Carlyon 
nose, while Mr. Truscott read out, in a flattened, legal voice, the 
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last will and testament of Dighton Trevor Carlyon, nineteenth 
Baron of Coombe. 

In brief phrases, untortured by legal quirks and turns, he be- 
queathed all his estate, money and personal effects to his dear 
daughter, Daphne Mary Carlyon; after the payment of certain 
legacies, duty free. 

Sturt pricked up his ears. He hardly knew what he expected; 
but as the sole nephew, he felt entitled to something handsome, 
if only by way of a belated atonement for the old man’s treatment 
of his mother. His name naturally came up first as co-trustee 
with ‘the said Daphne Mary’ till her marriage or till the age of 
twenty-seven. Thereafter followed ‘said legacies.’ 

‘To my sister, Wynifred Mary Delaney, the sum of two thou- 
sand pounds.’ 

That made her draw in her lip and look out of the window 
again. How exactly like him, never saying a word! It was far too 
much. And she would not have it till she saw how things worked 
out — for Daphne. 

‘To my nephew Mostyn Carlyon Sturt’ (the said nephew be- 
came attentive again), ‘in consideration of his duties and costs 
as executor, the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds.’ 

Soaring expectations crashed to earth! Just the usual glorified 
tip for his business services. Chill disgust extinguished the last 
flicker of regret. What his dead uncle’s resources might be he 
had not the dimmest idea; but he would discover in due time 
the full measure of his grievance. He paid small heed to the few 
remaining items — the modest bequest to St. Mary’s Church; 
minor legacies to dependents, specific mention of certain books, 
pictures, and belongings, and a stipulation that when his daugh- 
ter married, her husband should add the name Carlyon to his 
own. 

A brief pause. Then Mr. Truscott’s voice again. ‘There is 
also a codicil, added nine months ago.’ 

Sturt’s interest revived. Had the old man thought better of it? 
That meeting, about a year after Trevor’s death — he flattered 
himself he had made a good impression — 

‘To Captain Claude Richard Aymer, late of the 3rd Bn. 
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Devon Regiment, in grateful recognition, the sum of seven hun- 
dred pounds, duty free.’ 

In the silence, Sturt’s gasp seemed unpleasantly audible. A 
mere outsider — only three years in his employ! And he had 
insisted on the formal reading — for this! His disordered sensa- 
tions set him tingling with acute self-consciousness; but no one 
appeared even to notice him. The centre of interest was Claude 
Aymer — his eyes very round, a reddish tinge creeping into his 
cheeks. 

Daphne’s still face showed an April gleam, and again her 
fingers touched his sleeve. 

‘I am glad,’ she said very low; and Derek, who had crossed the 
room, held out his hand, with a look and a nod that showed 
plainly he had known. 

The small stir of surprise and subdued pleasure lightened a 
little the atmosphere of constraint. 

Mr. Truscott stood up: and Sturt leaning toward him spoke in 
an undertone. 

Derek, meeting Daphne’s eyes, thought: ‘Poor dear, she’s had 
about as much as she can stand.’ He beckoned her with a glance, 
moved to the door, and very quietly turned the handle. 

As she slipped out she heard her cousin’s voice raised to its 
natural pitch. ‘Perhaps if Lady Carlyon.. .?’ 

And Derek’s quiet answer: ‘She’s very tired. She has gone to 
her room.’ 

The door closed abruptly. At last she was alone. 


CHAPTER THREE 


We have to know death in order to know life. 
J. MippLETON Murry 


THE new-made Lady Carlyon had not gone to her room. 

High up on the grassy slope of her headland under the old 
sentinel pine, she was lying hatless, face downward, her forehead 
pressed against her bare arms that were wet with the quiet 
flowing of her tears. Now all was over, she seemed to have 
fallen from a great height, as if an invisible hand had suddenly 
released its hold. Now at last her stupefied brain grasped the 
simple, awful fact that her father was dead — his face, his voice, 
his trivial, familiar habits, the impress of his personality on hers, 
gone utterly out of her life. Not yet could her imagination reach 
out to the inevitable ‘Whither?’ The bare fact was all her brain 
could hold: for she who, at one and twenty, had already lost a 
mother and two brothers, had never, till now, known actual con- 
tact with death. 

Drake, to her childish mind, had vanished mysteriously; and 
grown-ups, in their important way, had made believe that he 
was dead. Vividly she remembered that summer holiday morn- 
ing; Drake chasing her up on the headland, and she clamouring 
for a jackdaw’s egg. One moment he was laughing and waving to 
her: then he was gone — and she never saw him again; nor did 
she ever get her jackdaw’s egg. 

Afterward they had told her he was dead. There had been a 
funeral; and her mother crying and crying. But she knew better. 
She was convinced the fairies had taken him; that in time he 
would find his way home; and she had confidently expected to 
meet him any day if she went alone, secretly, into Wishing Wood 
at fairy time. 

He had never found his way back; and before hope was ex- 
tinct they had told her that her mother was dead. There were 
hushed footsteps and a closed door and Nanny hugging her un- 
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comfortably hard and her father letting her sit up to dinner with 
him. This time, being two years older and wiser — because of 
disappointed hopes — she had believed what they said: adding 
her own private guess that perhaps her mother had also cherished 
that hope about the fairies; and being disappointed, had gone to 
look for Drake in the sky. 

And Trevor’s death had also been a staggering fact that one 
must accept without evidence. It was as if the war, that vague 
and distant horror, had put out a hand and touched them, 
personally. Her father had said very little, but she — noticing 
more than he supposed — had dimly guessed that the bullet 
which killed Trevor had killed something in him too. For her- 
self, it had been a sad and solemn thing — the pain and the 
mystery of it; no acute sense of personal loss, for Trevor, it was 
true, had never been very real to her. Yet now, in her bewildered 
grief, how she longed for him to relieve the blank isolation, the 
terrifying sense of possession that suddenly overwhelmed her. 
For death had taken more than her father. A whole generation 
had been extinguished; leaving her with a great estate upon her 
shoulders, a great tradition to uphold, alone with a strange cousin 
who could not know or be expected to understand. 

Subsiding tears welled up afresh; and all herself flowed in 
them, as when a child cries. There was no detached self to stand 
aloof and look on; only a sense of the relief it was being able to 
cry and cry and get right away from them all. It was dear 
Derek’s doing, and she blessed him over and over in her 
heart. 

She had gone first to the chapel — steps led down into it, from 
her own room: and there, kneeling in her father’s pew, she had 
tried to win help and comfort from broken snatches of prayer. 
But the sense of his presence had been too disturbing: and for her 
there was neither help nor comfort between four walls and a roof. 
She wanted no painted windows, no signs or symbols, however 
beautiful. So she had slipped down the old private stairway from 
the chapel, out and up to her headland, where she could lose her 
distracted self in that assured undersense of Reality, only to be 
found in the limitless open — eternity of sky above, eternity of 
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sea below. Nature’s immensities, her serene resistless ‘going on 
and still to be,’ set everything in truer perspective, and insidi- 
ously drew the sting out of grief. 

So it had been in her lesser troubles: and so it was to-day. 
Because her eye was single, the wise old Earth opened her deep 
heart to this lonely child as never to the intellectual, or the self- 
sufficient in any kind. From her teeming life flowed help and 
strength; no tenderness, but a tonic quality, real and enduring. 
As it were the very voice of Earth, there stole into Daphne’s mind 
the comforting familiar words, ‘underneath are the everlasting 
arms —’ 

Ashamed of her lost control, she mastered her tears, and lean- 
ing on her elbow looked round at the familiar scene with a kind of 
dazed strangeness: so far removed she felt from that magic hour 
of stillness and beauty, only a few days — a few centuries — ago. 
Trees and flowers confronted her unchanged: utterly unaware of 
her and her loss, as a leaf is unaware of a crawling insect. Yet 
there was balm in their very indifference. 

For the moment, grief itself seemed spent. Problems of the 
future came crowding in. And she, who had so contentedly lived 
in her ‘garden enclosed,’ fell to wondering anxiously — what 
next? 

How could she live on in that great house? And who was to 
live with her? Aunt Wyn, because of her rheumatism, could 
never stay long at Coombe. Did that mean...she, Daphne, 
would have to live in London? Never — never! Here, was her 
place among her own people. For all she had entered into her 
heritage lamentably ignorant and unprepared, she had been 
imbued with an invincible, reasoned faith in the true spirit of 
aristocracy — the duties of privilege. And here was all she knew 
of life — little enough, even so. She had never travelled far, in 
fact or thought, beyond her own familiar world — even when the 
greater world without had been shaken to its foundations. 
Seldom looking at newspapers, only browsing fitfully on the 
more serious reviews, her interests had, perhaps, been insuffi- 
ciently diffused. She had dwelt in and on her own surroundings 
with a concentration almost extinct in these over-lettered days, 
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To divorce her from Coombe St. Mary’s would be like divorcing 
her body from her soul. 

It was this inner remoteness from the chaotic elements of 
modern life and thought that gave her a singleness of vision, at 
once beautiful and aggravating to those who could survey life 
from many angles. So now, when death and impending confu- 
sions made her feel like a child left alone in the dark, she could 
still discern and follow the one central idea. Her father was gone, 
but Coombe St. Mary’s remained; his teaching, his example in 
fundamental things remained. Short of personal banishment, 
she would try and do what the others thought best — especially 
Aunt Wyn, who had seemed to look at her with her father’s own 
eyes: a likeness unnoticed till to-day. She had never taken the 
initiative. Less than ever could she take it now. 

No doubt they would be all deciding things down there, mak- 
ing plans. She ought to go back to them — soon. They were her 
guests. The natural instinct of courtesy constrained her. Inclina- 
tion, however, tugged hard the other way; and she temporised. 
They were probably not even missing her; and she was so grace- 
lessly relieved to be missing them — for one little hour. 

Leaning on her elbow, her cheek on her hand, she lay looking 
sideways through the long June grass, with the childish pleasure 
it always gave her; because it made the colours seem more vivid 
and conjured the transparent blades into a forest of green. An 
iridescent beetle crawling up one of them seemed to be travelling 
miles. 

Chica-dee-dee! Chica-dee-dee! A tiny snapping sound, so tiny 
as to be almost musical. A dipping movement, quick as light — 
and the beetle was gone. It was her long-tailed tit. Back to the 
nest with his trophy, and her eyes followed him; her instinctive 
response to all beauty luring her mind back to its normal poise. 
The tit being gone, her wandering gaze was arrested by a single 
clump of thrift clinging to the side of a huge rock; grey-green 
leaf-points and coral buds etched with clean precision on the vast 
stillness of blue-green sea. The delicate perfection of it brought 
sudden tears to her eyes. Great things stir imagination. It is the 
small things that creep into the heart. And she too felt herself a 
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small thing, poised, like that venturesome plant, over the abyss of 
the unknown. 

And all the while, softly, insistently, to her attentive ears came 
the sound of the sea — very calm, caressing the rocks nine hun- 
dred feet below. The music of it seemed to be flowing in her 
veins. Claims of courtesy forgotten, her head dropped upon her 
arm, and she surrendered herself to the strifeless sound, swelling 
to no climax, insensibly stealing over her benumbed spirit like a 
light wind over a still pool... 


CHAPTER FOUR 


As though the emerald should say, ‘Whatever happens, I must be emerald.’ 
Marcus AURELIUS 


THE upstair drawing-room at Coombe faced southwest. Its long 
projecting windows, with deep cushioned seats, looked out over 
the lawn and the sloping meadow beyond, to a rocky glimpse of 
St. Mary’s Bay. Summer and winter they caught the last of the 
light. And the room itself was not one of those vast inhuman 
receptacles of upholstery that make mere men and women look 
like regrettable incidents in a world of immaculate furniture. 
Lofty it was, and nobly planned; the moulded ceiling, in cream 
and gold; the dark carved oak framing the open hearth, were pure 
Elizabethan; as was much of the furniture. Yet its minor features 
bore the personal impress of a genuine living room, in the true 
sense of the word. Pictures and incidental oddments were few; 
ruthlessly weeded of those fatal accumulations which sentiment 
hallows and taste abhors; weeded also of treasures sold to meet 
the State’s demands. And everywhere flowers, in bowls and tall 
vases, distilled June’s authentic sweetness; pinks and early roses, 
azaleas and lilies of the valley. 

Big double doors, at one end, opened on to the Long Gallery; 
its many windows also looking seaward, its wall-space almost 
obliterated by tapestry and armour and the great silent company 
of past Carlyons — guardians of the shrine of their race; potent 
to influence, powerless to save. 

For Wynifred Delaney there was no room on earth like the 
drawing-room at St. Mary’s. Mostyn Sturt distinctly preferred 
the ancestral air of the Long Gallery. The lesser room he found 
too low-toned for his taste. Brocades and spindle legs, a few 
mirrors and a trifle of gilding would give it more of an air. And 
standard-lamps, at this time of day, looked positively Victorian. 

It was evening; a week after the funeral. He was sitting at a 
card table with Mrs. Delaney and young Aymer, playing ‘cut- 
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throat bridge’ for lack of a fourth. Daphne said she had never 
learnt the game, and his wife was admittedly incapable of learn- 
ing. 

She had settled herself in her accustomed corner with a case of 
Patience cards; and was laying out ‘Miss Milligan’ for the fifth 
time in succession. There was always a mild thrill about ‘ Miss 
Milligan’; for only thrice in her life (and she was just turned 
forty) had she succeeded in making it ‘come out.’ She hoped 
Mostyn’s sweet-looking cousin didn’t think her unfriendly; but 
she was still consumed with shyness, and people seldom took 
much notice of her. It was perhaps not entirely their fault. 
Through excess of diffdence she tried so hard to obliterate her- 
self that she almost succeeded. Whether she had slipped into the 
back seat, or whether it had been tacitly assigned to her she 
simply did not know; by now she had come to accept the fact — 
sometimes with a touch of wistfulness; more often, from long 
habit, with genuine relief. To-night she was feeling a little wist- 
ful. The new cousin attracted her. She had none of the dismay- 
ing sapience and self-assurance of the present generation. If one 
could only make friends with her; but twenty years was a wide 
gap, and Aminta Sturt was ruefully aware that she had not the 
art of making friends. In dejected moments, she saw herself as a 
futile bundle of negatives. She could not hold her own; she could 
not make friends; she could not manage to keep her husband’s 
affection. She could not even manage to have a child. The last 
was the bitterest, the most hidden thought of all. 

And Daphne, in her favourite window-seat with her tapestry 
frame, was putting fine stitches in the eye of a peacock’s tail, 
glancing now and then towards the little figure, in black teagown 
and horn-rimmed ‘nippers,’ wondering, ‘How can she — over 
and over and over? Enough to addle one’s brain!’ 

Though they had been a week in the house, these stranger 
cousins, she had drawn no nearer to them. She still winced when 
they called her Daphne; and skilfully avoided calling them any- 
thing. Unpractised in small talk, she had simply nothing to say 
to them; and Claude seemed almost as bad; only Aunt Wyn, 
with her charm and her worldly wisdom, could put them all at 
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ease. Inevitably, she had suggested that Daphne should re- 
turn with her to London. Every one seemed to think she must 
want to get away. It was the last thing she wanted; but’ she had 
a fatal incapacity for saying ‘No,’ when people were kind. 
Mercifully, Gay had understood — and the plan was postponed. 
Those two had stayed ona few days because Derek and Mostyn 
were deep in business matters, chiefly connected with death 
duties. Business matters seemed to be swarming like mosquitoes 
in a marsh; but she could not yet realise her own concern with 
them. Aunt Wyn would wait a little longer, to help with her 
father’s letters and personal belongings. And beyond the mo- 
ment of her departure Daphne dared not look. 

It had been decided that the cousins should remain with her 
for the present, since Mostyn was the natural person to handle 
her affairs. To-day he had been driving about the Estate again 
with Claude; and to-morrow morning he wanted a business talk 
with her. He treated it lightly, but the prospect fluttered her 
nerves like an impending visit to the dentist... 

It also drew her attention back to his wife. She had just 
finished shuffling. She was going to lay those eternal cards out 
again in the same pattern, to the same issue. And Daphne 
thought, ‘It’s really tragic! I suppose I ought to go and play 
with her.’ 

She didn’t want to in the least. She wanted to sit there peace- 
fully, stitching her thoughts into the loveliness of her peacock’s 
tail: but the courteous instinct prevailed. 

At her approach Aminta looked up, startled pleasure in her 
wide brown eyes. 

‘Wouldn’t you like to play double Patience?’ Daphne asked. 

And Mrs. Sturt answered quite simply, ‘Oh, that would be nice 
— but I don’t even know it. You see — there’s never any one to 
play with.’ 

‘Well, now there’s me!’ said Daphne. The unconscious pathos 
of it charmed away shyness, by making her forget herself. 

‘Oh, but how very kind! Only...[?m an awful duffer. 
Wouldn’t you... would it really. ..?’ 

‘That’s all right. It’s quite easy.’ Daphne’s tone became 
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a shade cooler. It was embarrassing to have a simple act of 
politeness treated like a noble deed. ‘Let’s sit in the window. 
There’ll be more light.’ 

They moved the small table into the window; and Daphne 
soon discovered that Aminta really was rather a duffer. But, as 
shyness subsided, her wits quickened; and they played till Wills 
appeared with the tray and tumblers —a welcome prelude to 
silver candlesticks and bed. 

Aunt Wyn came into her room, and they stood together by the 
open window looking out upon the long line of Chalcote Bar- 
row, its seaward mantle of trees blotted inkily upon the clear 
pallor of the sky. 

At last Daphne said, not looking round, ‘Will lots of them 
have to go, for paying those — those duties?’ 

‘Lots, I’m afraid.’ 

She sighed; and Daphne plucked up her courage. 

‘Aunt Wyn — must I do whatever he tells me? You see —I 
know almost nothing about things. I can’t help thinking — 
wishing — that Dad —’ 

One simply could not say it. 

‘Yes,’ sighed Aunt Wyn, not saying it either. ‘I feel sure he 
must have intended ... very soon to put you more in the way of 
things. You see, you’re full young, and... all this has been so 
sudden. Of course you must defer to Mostyn more or less. He’s 
a clever man. But remember — the place is yours. Don’t let 
him treat you as a cipher.’ 

Daphne could only murmur, ‘T’ll try.’ And Aunt Wyn slipped 
an arm round her, very comforting and protecting. 

‘Darling child, don’t be shy with me, or I can’t help you. And 
I want to — as far as any one can.’ 

A familiar note in the quiet voice made Daphne’s heart give a 
double beat. Shyer than ever, because of that appeal, she could 
only rest her cheek against the cool one so close to hers. 

‘Aunt Wyn — I do love you,’ she said just above her breath; 
and from Daphne it was much, as the older woman knew. 

Having kissed that proffered cheek she departed, achingly 
aware that the kind of help Daphne needed was the hardest to 
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give. For the child wanted protecting from her own nature; 
some one to stand between her and her virtues (far more perilous 
than vices) and those who might take undue advantage of them. 
And Mostyn — clever, commercial, obviously more of a Sturt 
than a Carlyon — what would he make of Daphne, bone-bred 
aristocrat, ignorant of the world’s values, child of the woods and 
the sea? By his age alone (he must be seven or eight and 
thirty), he would have her at a disadvantage, which he might or 
might not be scrupulous about pressing home. Everything, in 
fact, hung on the unknown quantity that was Mostyn Sturt. 


Next morning, at half past ten, Daphne sat in the library alone 
with him, feeling nervous and strung up to a painful degree. 
Punctiliously courteous, he had drawn up a chair for her facing 
the window. Only one division was open, and she longed to open 
all three. 

He leaned towards her, very smiling and friendly. 

‘Sorry to bother you with business. But boring for a young 
girl of your age, eh?’ 

The hint of mild jocosity in his manner left her speechless: and 
he added briskly, ‘Of course, if it’s a strain — just now, you’ve 
only to authorise me, and J’ll carry on.’ 

‘Oh, no — of course not —I must...’ 

The drastic suggestion dispelled her shyness; but the moment 
she had spoken, courage faltered. How ungracious he must think 
her — not even thanking him! 

If he did, he gave no sign. 

‘Very well. That’s that.’ He clipped out the words — like a 
ticket collector, she thought irreverently. ‘Now we know where 
we are.’ 

And she longed to say ‘Speak for yourself!’ Never in her life 
had she felt less like knowing where she was. He began turning 
over some papers on the table near him. Then he rose abruptly, 
went to the window and pulled it to with a vicious snap. 

‘Hope you don’t mind. Gets on my nerves — those con- 
founded waves. Don’t they worry you — booming all day and 
all night?’ 
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Her gaze widened. ‘But it’s a lovely sound. I’d feel lost with- 
out it. And I wonder you notice it — after the noisy traffic of 
a town.’ 

‘Oh, traffic’s another affair. Human life buzzing round. 
That boom-booming’s got a lonely touch. Gives me the blues.’ 
He opened his cigarette case. ‘D’you mind if I do? Will you 
keep me company?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

He considered her with an amused twinkle from the tail of his 
eye. An attractive child. The little great lady every inch: but he 
had never met or imagined anything at once so young and so out 
of date. 

Again he fingered his papers. 

‘Well — we must get to business. Not very pleasant, I’m 
afraid. It’ll bea stiffish job — meeting the death-duties. But till 
we get in all the estimates, we don’t rightly know how we stand.’ 

She steadied herself with a deep breath; and he glanced at her 
wondering — ? 

‘I suppose you realise, Daphne, that the duties and legacies 
and what not will swallow about one third of your inheritance?’ 

‘One third?’ she echoed, in blank dismay. 

“Yes — there or thereabouts. It’s an iniquitous imposition. 
I’ve been into a good deal of it with Truscott, also with Blount. 
And I’ve spotted one or two pictures that might draw a fancy 
price from the right kind of American. There’s that old pewter 
too. We must have an expert’s opinion.’ 

Daphne bit her lip and said nothing. It was as if a shopman 
had walked in and begun coolly fingering her sacred treasures. 
He was unrolling the map of the Estate now; showing her the 
fifty acres earmarked for sale. 

‘Not nearly enough. That’s more like it.’ His sacrilegious 
finger encircled Morven Wood and some adjoining pasture. 
‘I’ve been over the ground with Captain Aymer. There’s a lot 
of timber could be sold first; and my firm would jump at those 
trees. We're builders’ merchants — buy and import all kinds 
of material; finance local enterprise and that. I’m junior part- 
ner, you know.’ 
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She did not know, and she did not care. She was thinking 
urgently of Morven Wood and her father’s love for it — plucking 
up her courage, remembering Aunt Wyn. 

‘But I’m afraid — I don’t want to sell that wood,’ she heard 
herself stating without a tremor. 

‘I’m afraid you'll jolly well have to, my dear,’ he retorted, 
quite unimpressed. 

‘After all,’ she murmured crestfallen. ‘It’s my property. 
Have you... did you settle that — with Derek?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And did he say those pictures would have to go? You see, he 
would know my father’s wishes. I’d like to have his opinion — 
especially about the wood.’ 

Mostyn sat silent, biting the nail of his little finger; a sound 
that set her teeth on edge. Then he leaned forward again, his 
jutting chin thrust out, his tone a trifle crisp. 

‘Look here — Daphne, it’s quite natural you should have faith 
in Blount; but I asssure you he’s put me up to all the ropes. So 
now I hope you’ll have faith in me — or we’re dished. A bit 
awkward — for Blount, you know — putting him in the false 
position of umpire, see? If I haven’t the landowning touch, I’m 
a sound business man. So it’s up to you to give me a fighting 
chance.’ 

By way of sugaring his pill, he lightly patted her hand. It was 
kindly meant; but it made her curl up like a sea-anemone, at the 
very moment when she was reluctantly admitting the justice of 
his argument. 

She could only murmur her acquiescence, with mental reserva- 
tions; whereat he enlarged on the difficulty of attempting to 
keep up this great house, with the farms and the woods, on her 
probable income, truncated by super-tax, tithes, land duty, 
mortgages and so forth. 

She tried to listen intelligently; but his figures, his mixture of 
business slang and legal phrases, conveyed so little that they slid 
off her inattentive brain. And her eyes would stray to the win- 
dow, fascinated by the play of sunlight on Chalcote Barrow, the 
blurred softness of a dissolving cloud. Then a thrush, just out- 
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side, began a burst of ecstatic song that lured her right away 
from Mostyn’s rather boring, dogmatic voice and his talk about 
‘real estate’ and the ‘top of the market,’ whatever they might 
mean. She could abstract her mind from that kind of thing with 
fatal ease; so instinctively indeed, that she was hardly aware 
of the process... 

It was the magic word ‘Coombe St. Mary’s’ that waked her 
to a dislocating discovery that she was supposed to be agreeing 
with him about something — details unknown. 

‘Of course,’ he was saying, ‘that simplifies matters. Glad you 
see my point.’ 

‘I — I’m afraid .. . I didn’t quite follow,’ she said truthfully; 
and the sharp look he turned on her made her feel the size of a 
pin’s head. 

‘I thought I put it quite clearly. And I take it you are prepared 
either to sell — at a reserve price — or let for a term of years, till 
you find the necessary husband with means.’ 

‘Sell — Coombe St. Mary’s—?’ she interrupted without 
ceremony, passing over all the rest. ‘That would be impossible.’ 

‘It would certainly be difficult, in the present state of the 
market,’ he agreed, with that odd smile of his, as if he were en- 
joying a secret joke. ‘These big country mansions at the other 
end of nowhere have dropped sixty per cent of their value in the 
last fifteen years.’ 

At that a shade of hauteur invaded her dismay. ‘I meant — I 
wouldn’t dream of it. I don’t think you realise —’ 

‘Of course I realise. Sentiment — and all that!’ He entirely 
refused to be impressed. ‘But sentiment’s a costly luxury for 
your lot, Daphne. The practical question is whether you can 
afford it? A good lump sum, now, soundly invested, would give 
you independence, no responsibilities, snug little house in Town. 
You’d be wise to think of it.’ 

His flippant irrelevancies were powerless to shift her one inch 
from the main issue. The simple — which is to say, the single- 
minded — are not to be confounded with the foolish, as Mostyn 
was to discover; insane though their simplicity may seem to 
more agile brains, skilled in the sinuosities of compromise. 
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And Daphne, desperately anxious to make him understand, 
found courage to ask, with shy urgency: ‘How would you feel 
if any one calmly suggested... you should sell... some per- 
son you loved, because you couldn’t afford to keep them, with- 
out making a few sacrifices?’ 

‘My dear girl!’ 

It was his turn to look blank. Was she touched in her head? 

His outraged stare suffused her in a slow vivid blush. 

‘Oh — I’m sorry. I only mean — that’s the way I feel about 
it. That’s how my father felt too. He would never...’ 

Her lips were shaking. She could only sit there, in his familiar 
library, carefully looking away from the unfamiliar face of this 
cousin, who seemed so clever, yet so unable to understand. 

And Sturt, seeing her distress, said more kindly; ‘Don’t upset 
yourself, child. The property’s yours. If you will try and carry 
on, I’m at your service. But ten to one it’ll end in your having to 
close down, like dozens of others — if you prefer it that way?’ 

Again her blue eyes widened with that look of a hurt child, so 
disarming and so aggravating, since it put him out of countenance 
and made common-sense reasoning seem almost brutal. 

‘But — Mostyn — I couldn’t do that,’ she gravely informed 
him, either ignoring or not perceiving that she might have no 
choice in the matter. ‘It wouldn’t be fair to the servants, the 
tenants... ever so many others. Father did make me under- 
stand that. We have to scrape along somehow. We can’t let our 
people down.’ 

She spoke so simply that even he could detect no whiff of con- 
descension. 

‘Chances are they’d let you down, if it happened to suit their 
book,’ he instinctively retorted. She was a sweet creature; but 
she clearly didn’t understand a little thing about her real posi- 
tion; and it was time she learnt to look at facts without her 
beautiful eyes dropping out. ‘But if that’s your line I’ll see what 
can be done about it, when we’re clear of the duties.’ 

He began rolling up the map and Daphne watched him with 
much the same guilty relief that she had often felt in church when 
Mr. Barton turned the last page of his sermon. 
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‘Just one thing more,’ he added, unconsciously abetting the 
clerical simile. ‘If I may say so, as we’re both of us tyros at the 
game, I’d advise looking round for a more experienced agent 
than Captain Aymer appears to be.’ 

‘Claude? Oh, no. He understands our ways —and I hate 
strangers.’ 

Down-dropped lids, and that air of drawing in her horns con- 
vinced Sturt that she was actually fool enough to be hankering 
after a stranded ex-officer, who would certainly not be fool 
enough to resist any overtures from such a quarter. What could 
her father have been about? Nothing to be gained by startling 
her, however. So he donned his best cousinly air of deference to 
her wishes. 

‘Of course, if you feel like that — just at present — mine not 
to reason why! Only remember, it’s your interests I’m after; 
and I’m game to do all I can, as far as my own job will allow. 
Aminta’ll be company for you. I can run to and fro; be here for 
week-ends, anyway. Luckily I’ve got my sister Philippa over 
there. You must know her one day. She’sa clever woman, though 
I say it. Quite my right hand man! However, I won’t get gass- 
ing.’ He glanced at the clock. ‘We’ve been at it nearly an hour, 
you know. And we’ve got nowhere. That’s not my notion of 
business, Daphne!’ 

She privately wondered where he had expected to get, but did 
not dare to ask. 

He eyed her with a twinkle of amusement. ‘ You don’t let the 
unruly member run away with you, eh? Sensible girl! All I say 
is — think things over. And I make you a present of my advice 
— from the practical point of view.’ He emphasised it with a 
playful forefinger. ‘If you bar selling, try for a year’s “let” —at 
least, when your mourning’s over.’ (He glanced disapprovingly 
at her pale grey frock.) ‘Travel a bit. Give yourself a chance 
to find some man with a goodish bit of money. Plenty of it 
about still, if you look in the right quarter. And it’s the corner 
stone, if you want to keep your end up. With you landowners, 
it’s some one else’s money — or your life! So just think it over.’ 

“You’re very kind,’ she placated him. ‘And I’m sorry if I 
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seem —stupid. But I don’t feel I can make any big decisions 
just yet.’ 

Her non-committal courtesy convinced him that his practical 
arguments cut no ice at all. Simple as an infant, but a bit ofa 
spoilt child, he shouldn’t wonder, for all her gentle ways. 

As she stood up — her guilty sigh just audible, he ventured a 
cousinly hand on her shoulder. 

‘My dear girl, you mustn’t think I don’t feel for you. Take 
your own line, of course, and leave troublesome details to me. 
I’m handy for that purpose! It’ll save you no end of worry. And 
I don’t think you’ll regret it.’ 

As he opened the door, Dane — banished at his special re- 
quest — sprang up and hurled himself at her. 

Sturt, frankly scared, jumped backwards. 

‘Damn the dog!’ he muttered; adding hurriedly to cover the 
slip, ‘Really he’s a most alarming animal. Much too big for the 
house.’ 

‘He’s not any bigger than we are!’ she countered demurely. 
‘And it’s a largish house. Poor old Dane! Come out for a run.’ 

The creature was ecstatically licking her hand; and she, caress- 
ing him, ran down the hall with a light step, oblivious, for the 
moment, even of her loss in the relief of being able to breathe 
freely again. 

‘I must tell Aunt Wyn,’ she thought, with a flutter of grati- 
fication, ‘I didn’t quite let him treat me asa cypher. But oh— 
can I keep it up?’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Gentle folk, with fine feelings, suffer a heavy handicap 
against ungentle folk without them. 
EDWARD BootH 


CLAUDE had invited Daphne to tea in his ‘snuggery’ — just 
between themselves. He had been rather pressing about it; 
and, following upon this shadowed unreal fortnight, the prospect 
thrilled her with a feeling of mild dissipation. 

It was three days after that first attempt at a business talk 
with Mostyn; and now they were actually alone — they four. 
Aunt Wyn had left by an early train, escorted to the station by 
herself and Claude. Afterwards they had ridden out across Yel- 
stone Heath to Morven Wood, where Mostyn already had men 
at work marking the trees. In spite of his protest, she had con- 
sulted Derek on the Estate Office telephone. He had assured her 
there was no help for it. The wood must go. And her first pang 
of disappointment had been tempered by relief. It would have 
been awkward, after all, starting with open friction. 

The spell of quiet sunny weather had been blotted out. Up on 
the heath the wind was soft and blustering; clouds sagging low 
over a colourless sea; and their homeward scamper across the 
sandy track had sharply recalled the very last occasion. To the 
pang of memory was added a twinge of remorse. Might she still 
have had him with her, had she tried to take more care of him? 
Yet how could she — never knowing? If she had, then, seemed 
thoughtless and unheeding, if Mostyn, now, found her childish 
and ineffectual — was it altogether her fault? If Claude had not 
managed to get much grip on things — was it altogether his 
fault? The question had slid into her mind, unsought; and she 
had tried not to perceive the obvious answer. 

Did Claude see and feel it too? Had Mostyn been worrying 
him? He seemed not quite himself this afternoon, though he had 
so specially invited her, and prepared such a delectable tea in her 
honour. 
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During the meal he had been less lively than usual. Now, tea 
ended, he was sitting strangely silent, on the cushioned window 
ledge smoking and pensively smoothing a grey-blue sock — 
silent again. And she, in his deep arm-chair, was inhaling an oc- 
casional whiff of the cigarette he had pressed upon her. 

He had been showing her his latest drawings — the house, her 
Tower and Marracombe cottages. He had a real gift. He ought 
to get a chance. Since they had been through this awful time 
together, she had seen him in a new light. Without him and his 
cheerful kindly ways, she would be desolate indeed! 

‘Here comes Mr. Sturt, on the wander,’ he said suddenly. 
‘Always seems to be sniffing round.’ 

A touch of constraint in his tone made her lean forward im- 
pulsively. ‘Claude, ...does he bother you much, over details 
and things? Do tell me. Because I won’t have you worried.’ 

‘And I won’t have you worried!’ He brightened up instinc- 
tively, true to his code. ‘Bit of the new broom touch. That’s all. 
Fussing about the woods being overcrowded, and the tenants 
mousing round after firewood, damaging the hedges. I’m to re- 
port ’em if I can spot the culprits. Stop ’em selling hay and 
straw unchecked. I felt like asking him — how?’ 

She sighed. ‘He means very well. But he doesn’t understand. 
What was it yesterday?’ 

‘Oh, swishing around the Home Farm. Dilapidations and 
that. Larne got most of the bilge!’ 

Daphne smiled, knowing her man. Gregory Larne, bailiff, was 
a shrewd hard-headed West country-man; one that fancied him- 
self indispensable to the well-being of Coombe St. Mary’s. 

‘How did he take it?’ 

‘Oh well — he was on his behaviour. But of course he let Mr. 
Sturt know, by the way, that he was as good as any one, if not 
better; and all out for the “ roly-poly-tariat”’ as old Yeo has it! 
They won’t go well in harness — those two. And I must say 
Mr. Sturt has a manner with these people they aren’t used to. 
Is he stopping long?’ 

‘He’s taking his summer holiday now, instead of August, so 
as to spend it here. After that —I don’t know. But I’m afraid 
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we’d be rather a pair of Babes in the Wood, without the Wicked 
Uncle in charge!’ 

‘That’s the deuce of it.’ Her mild joke had its painful side for 
him. ‘You bet J know I’m not any great shakes as a land agent; 
and you bet he knows it too. Well, I just want to say — if you 
feel you really need a more knowledgeable chap, I — I wouldn’t 
take it amiss, you know...’ 

‘Oh, Claude!’ she cried, startled out of herself. ‘If you desert 
me — it would be the last straw —’ 

At that, he turned a look on her that made her cheeks grow 
warm. 

‘Desert you? Rather not,’ he was saying; no lightness in his 
tone. ‘But it seemed the straight move — give you a chance.’ 

‘Well — now you know.’ Her tone had dropped to its normal 
pitch. To feel shy with Claude was so strange that she could only 
look down into her lap, wondering... ? 

‘Of course, if you want me, I stay. And I’ll do my damnedest. 
You can bank on that.’ A pause, while his hand moved restlessly 
over his knee-cap. ‘Another thing, Daphne, I’ve been waiting a 
bit to say...to ask. Did your father tell you anything... 
about my chances of marrying?’ 

‘No— why? What?’ (And for a moment, she had actually 
fancied —! Was her passing confusion tinged with disappoint- 
ment, or relief?) 

‘Well, I felt you might be wondering... over that legacy —’ 

‘Wondering? After what you did?’ 

‘Oh, that!’ He dismissed with a casual gesture the pluckiest 
act of his life. ‘Trevor’d have done ditto for me —and not 
bungled it. But your father knew about my little affair, and how 
dicky things had been because of my rotten nerves. Ups and 
downs; a bit dislocating. You see, it’s been on and off — mainly 
off — for about four years.’ 

‘And now — it’s really “on” ?’ 

He nodded, touching the wood of the window-frame. 

‘Amounts toa private engagement, anyhow. Her people aren’t 
squared, though; and they can pull the purse-strings. She’s 
bed-rock practical, is Claire — Claire Dacre, that’s her name. 
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So it’s not for publication — yet; but I felt you ought to know. 
This job’s been a godsend, mending my health and all. I’m 
mugging up architecture quite a good bit with old James, win- 
ning a competition here and there, and saving every penny I can 
scrape. So you can fancy — ?’ 

She couldn’t fancy. She felt foolishly shy of it all, yet eager and 
thrilled. A live love affair at close quarters was a new experience. 
She wanted to hear more. And he told her more. 

He told her how, when War broke out, he was training for 
architecture; how his father’s death had revealed muddled busi- 
ness affairs and a pile of debts; so Claude had decided he must 
stick to the Army: how, in 1917, he had succumbed to Claire 
Dacre. No luck; but she had agreed to correspond, and see how 
she felt next leave. And next leave was a wash-out; next after 
that — compulsory, with a baddish head wound, nerves touched 
up, his best friend gone, and his chances with Claire ‘napoo.’ 
She was sweet and sympathetic, but too level-headed to dream 
of marrying on an over-draft; though, in these dashing, desper- 
ate times, Claude had known it done. 

And Daphne — longing to discover how you married on an 
over-draft, whatever that might be — felt too shy to betray her 
ignorance, too absorbed to interrupt. 

‘Well, after that,’ he pursued his cheerful recitation of one woe 
upon another’s heels. ‘I found myself invalided out — unstuck. 
Claire was a sport. Sounded her people, but they were stone 
cold. I tried the emigration stunt, but Claire wasn’t having 
any: and I’d had all the abroad J wanted.’ 

But Daphne, watching him, fancied he was trying to shield 
Claire; that he himself would have gone anywhere, so long as 
she went with him. 

‘After that, there was nothing for it, but answering ad’s that 
were always a frost, backing the winner — who never romped in, 
peddling cars on commission; cutting no ice, and constantly 
crocking up. Then — straight from the blue, came your father’s 
jolly decent letter. Someone in the old corps had told him about 
Trevor: so he’d made enquiries, being after a young land agent. 
We met and confabbed at the Disappointments Bureau. I had 
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the wind up — not being qualified. But he insisted. And — you 
know the rest. I’m a different man. And now, this thumping 
bit of capital...! Felt I wanted you to know.’ 

And she was glad to know. For her, that free and easy recital 
of his very ordinary love affair, was an event of real significance, 
transporting her into another world. She found it all thrilling, 
yet faintly disappointing and unromantic — the apparent lack 
of fervour, the tangle of sordid considerations. But then — she 
herself had no knowledge of the thing called love, or of financial 
straits that involved skipping lunch and looking twice at a doubt- 
fully clean collar. Claude knew all about that. He had skipped 
many meals in his time: and, whether he saw it or not, his story 
showed him in a better light than the ‘bone-bred practical’ 
Claire. It stirred her to a deepened affection. It revived that 
secret mingling of disappointment and relief. Above all, it car- 
ried her out of herself, and confirmed her resolve to stand by him 
if trouble should arise in that quarter. 

‘Thank you for telling me,’ she said. And, discarding her half- 
smoked cigarette, she came and perched herself beside him on the 
window-seat — her favourite form of chair. She wanted to ask 
more about Claire Dacre, to see her photograph; but her mind 
was jerked unpleasantly in another direction by the reappearance 
of Mostyn on the terrace, with cap and stick, ready for a walk. 

He had probably seen them. And suddenly she remembered 
... They didn’t know her whereabouts. They would be fuss- 
ing — 

‘Oh, Claude, I must fly!’ she cried. ‘I never said I’d be out for 
tea!’ 

He laughed. ‘You’re the limit!’ 

‘Well, if 1am I sometimes pay for it! I didn’t want to go back 
yet. I know they try to be kind; but they make home seem — 
not home.’ 

Claude could only tighten his clasp. ‘Any use I can be — 
you're more than welcome.’ 

She thanked him with her eyes — and fled. 

Down on the terrace, dropped out of that other world, she 
hurried after Mostyn, who had turned and was walking the other 
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way. Hearing her, he faced about, controlled vexation in his eyes. 

‘My dear Daphne — where ave you been?’ She still felt con- 
vinced he had seen her. ‘We waited tea for ten minutes; and of 
course it had to be made over again. Strong tea always touches 
up my digestion.’ 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry,’ she apologised dutifully, penitence dis- 
pelled by his look and tone. ‘I forget to tell Wills I was having 
tea — with Claude.’ 

‘Little bit of dissipation — eh?’ (Was it sarcasm or chaff? 
She never felt sure.) ‘Rather more sociable, if you’d both had it 
with us — in the drawing-room.’ 

Under that obvious retort, she felt her colour rising. ‘But he 
specially asked me to come. He had something to show me.’ 

‘Well — you were riding with him all the morning. — I sup- 
pose you know what you’re about? But you’re very young for 
your age, Daphne, very unsophisticated. Of course I know girls 
make themselves dirt cheap, now. Quite the fashion. But you 
have to consider your position — or I must consider it for you.’ 

That alarming alternative struck her silent; and he added in a 
friendlier tone, ‘I’m off for a walk. Like to come?’ 

Completely taken aback, and unskilled at evasion, she ex- 
cused herself lamely on the score of letters to write. His look 
told her, in plain terms, that she had lied to no purpose; but 
he merely hitched his shoulders and walked on towards the gate- 
way. 

Still tingling with discomfiture, she sighted Cousin Aminta 
hovering hopefully near the front door. No doubt she also 
wanted to go for a walk. Why couldn’t she have gone with him? 
They hardly did anything together, as husbands and wives were 
supposed to do. Already she began to feel sorry for that startled 
mouse of a woman: already she liked her better than her own 
cousin: but the shyness of each reacting on the other, hung be- 
tween them like a fog that neither could dispel. It would be 
unselfish to take the little lonely thing for a walk; but they would 
have nothing to say to each other. Besides — Mostyn would 
hear of it! What a mercy she remembered in time! 

Sinfully pretending not to see that small expectant figure by 
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the porch, she hurried down the steps to the lawn, out of the 
gate; and so, by a slight détour, reached her sanctuary — Wish- 
ing Wood. Safe and free, she could breathe, at last! With those 
two incessantly about her path, spying out all her ways, home 
was not ‘home’ as she understood the word. 

Mounting the hill, her spark of exhilaration quenched, she 
tried to console herself with thoughts of Claude and his still pre- 
carious happiness. He was so plucky; and he had real talent. 
But — was he sure, even now, of marrying the practical Claire? 
Certainly not if he lost his job. 


CHAPTER SIx 


To those who have once known the blessed liberty of bondage 
independence can be a cribbed and cruel thing. 
EDWARD BooTH 


THEY were sitting at lunch together, Daphne and Aminta. She 
had at last dropped the formal prefix; for it was a month now 
since they first came to Coombe. Mostyn told her that he had 
successfully arranged with his partner to take his summer holiday 
in June instead of August; that he hoped, business permitting, 
to secure an extra week or two for her benefit! And she had 
tried to look properly grateful. Technically, of course, the house 
was her own, and she at liberty to do what she pleased with her- 
self and it; but in process of growing up she was discovering, 
among many other things, that, personally and morally, liberty 
was little more than a pleasant sounding word. Actually, she 
had enjoyed far more of freedom in those blessed days when she 
was in bond to her father’s wishes and infrequent commands. 

So she continued graciously to endure the presence of these un- 
desired cousins and their ways; and Mostyn continued to believe 
that Aminta was ‘company’ for her. It seemed impossible to ex- 
plain that she had never been subjected to ‘company,’ as they 
understood it — something in petticoats eternally sitting in one’s 
pocket. The code of breeding has its martyrs, like any other 
code, of fashion or of morals: but there were ungrateful moments 
when her spirits sank to zero. 

And she had not even the chance of a few days at Trevanyon 
to cheer her. The Blounts, with their babies, had gone North 
for two months, which made her feel deserted. She had few per- 
sonal friends in Conyngsford; and, owing to her mourning, there 
failed even the mild crop of summer invitations, which was no 
great matter for regret. Happily, there still remained her own 
local duties and interests. Life on a great country estate had 
never been, for her, the mere social game it appears to outsiders 
— and occasionally is, in fact. She had been reared to take its 
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tediums and its pleasures with equal thanks, to cultivate the 
habit of sympathetic interest in things that seemed important to 
unimportant people. And for that she felt grateful to her father 
during the first few weeks of a desolation that came home to her 
increasingly, as she tried to gather up the reins that had dropped 
out of his hands. 

There had at least been one bright interval, when Aunt Wyn 
came again for a long week-end, and by some miracle of tact per- 
suaded those two to spend it at Plymouth. Had her rheuma- 
tism not been so crippling this year, she would gladly have stayed 
a month; for she loved the country, though she preferred living in 
London. She had what Daphne called ‘rather a London mind.’ 
Under all her sweetness and sympathy, she was critical: and the 
sense of it made Daphne feel more than ever shy of speaking her 
real thoughts. It had always been one of her minor troubles, that 
hampering sense of other people’s minds getting in the way. 
There had also been the dread that if Aunt Wyn saw too clearly 
how things were with her, she might insist on carrying her back 
to Town — in June! If she refused to leave Coombe St. Mary’s, 
apparently someone had to be with her. It would be easier when 
Mostyn was back at work; and Aminta was a good little soul. 

She returned without her husband, who might be away ten 
days; and Daphne felt half ashamed of her own relief. It was sus- 
taining, however, to suspect that Claude — and even Wills — 
seemed to share her feeling. 

Wills had been rather stiff in his manner lately, as if every 
moment he were going to say something, and every next moment 
he refrained. The old man had been at St. Mary’s for twenty- 
five years; and Daphne longed to ask what was wrong. Only the 
fear of discovering it was Mostyn kept her silent. 

Not that he was actively disagreeable to any of them; but 
his mere presence produced a feeling of constraint; and, at every 
turn, he found something or someone in the wrong. Either it was 
her tenants, squeezing all they could out of the land, and putting 
nothing into it; or it was French, her ex-officer chauffeur, over- 
charging for petrol; or Wills making too free with the wine. 
According to him they were all either scamping their work, or in 
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some way taking advantage of her; and through it all ran the 
chronic implication that she needed a more experienced agent 
to keep a sharper eye on her interests. 

Ten days of relief from these minor frictions had given her 
spirits a lift. And not hers alone. On none of them was the 
effect more evident than on Mostyn’s wife. Encouraged by 
Daphne’s friendliness, she had gradually blossomed out; had 
even made tentative bids for affection. And the more Daphne 
felt drawn to the gentle, subdued creature — who could never be 
accused of ‘taking advantage’ even by Mostyn — the more she 
felt vaguely sorry for her, vaguely curious as to how she ever 
came to marry Mostyn? 

Regarding her, now, across the luncheon table — in her black 
and white knitted coat, her ten-and-sixpenny-looking string of 
pearls, her brown hair rather untidily done — Daphne tried in 
vain to imagine either of them wanting to make love to the other. 

And Aminta was placidly thinking how nice it was when they 
two lunched alone, because Daphne had the dishes put on the 
table. When the men were there, everything was on the side- 
board. You were supposed to dodge about and help yourself, 
which was embarrassing to the point of anguish. To-day they 
could help themselves properly, and she could make any small 
remark that occurred to her, without dread of being snubbed. 
After years of nervous constraint, no one would believe the pleas- 
ure there was simply in that — and the knowledge that she really 
had made friends with Daphne. 

They were going to have tea at Marracombe with old Yeo, who 
owned one of the picture cottages of the place. There was also a 
widowed niece, Daphne said, with a girl-child, not three years 
old: and a child drew Aminta like a magnet. She never could 
understand these villagers — the way they talked; but she would 
do almost anything, now, to please Daphne — except go out ina 
sailing-boat. The sea was very wonderful, but so dangerous. 
And it looked larger, and more dangerous dashing against wild 
rocks, than tamely fringing the promenades of fashionable sea- 
side places, such as Mostyn patronised when he wanted bracing 
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Daphne was going round by sea; but she had kindly arranged 
that Jessop should drive Aminta out in the pony-cart and they 
would meet at Yeo’s cottage. Without actual mention of Mos- 
tyn, a kind of ‘last chance’ feeling hovered in their minds: and 
when Wills brought in the midday post, there was his hand- 
writing on an envelope addressed to Daphne. 

Watching her while she read, Aminta saw her lower lip drawn 
in; and when she looked up there was a shade of constraint in her 
eyes. 

‘He says — may he bring his sister back? She wants a change. 
And she would so much like to meet me.’ 

With each sentence Aminta’s heart dropped lower, and some- 
thing in her face must have betrayed the fact: for Daphne asked 
anxiously, ‘Are you fond of her? Is she nice?’ 

‘Oh, she’s very clever — very capable. She helps Mostyn in 
all sorts of ways.’ 

‘Does she live with you always?’ 

‘Mostly — since the war. She did very good work then, or- 
ganizing. It rather knocked her up. And I...she... you see, 
they’re very fond of each other. And we... we... haven’t any 
children. And she has no home. So you see —’ 

“Yes — I see.’ 

Too clearly she saw the very thing Aminta loyally strove to 
hide. 

She sighed and stood up, thrusting the unwelcome letter into 
her bag. 

‘I suppose I must write him a line before we go out?’ And 
Aminta’s answering sigh very completely gave her away. 


While Daphne sat writing in the library, a gentle, familiar rap 
announced Wills. 

‘Come in,’ she said — and he came. 

Standing rather pointedly apart, he asked, ‘Could I say a few 
words before you go out — m’lady?’ 

Closing her note she looked up at the lean grave-faced man 
who, since the War, had been valet as well as a butler to her 
father — almost a personal friend. 
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‘Well — what is it?’ she asked. Then — all in a moment, she 
saw what it was. And out it came. 

He knew it was not his place to be asking questions. And 
he’d never thought to be leaving Coombe till he was too old for 
service. But times were changing. So, if she wouldn’t take it 
amiss, he was minded to make room for a younger man, who 
would not be feeling the difference. 

Her wide gaze told him she did take it amiss. She had to 
steady herself before saying shyly: ‘Oh, Wills, how can you talk 
like that? You know how I dislike strangers about the place. 
I’m sure you wouldn’t be saying this, if—if...my father 
was alive.’ 

‘No, m’lady, I would not.’ There was comfort in his tone and 
the lift of his head. ‘I would have served his lordship till I 
dropped, knowing his ways, and he knowing mine. And that 
same applies to you. But I didn’t reckon on having to serve out- 
siders. Mr. Sturt, he don’t always seem satisfied. And an old 
dog can’t be learning new tricks — metaphysically speaking, 
m’lady. I might respectfully add there’s others in the hall feel- 
ing unsettled like. Not wishing to put you out, m’lady, but shar- 
ing my sentiments. An’ that’s what you might call an unexe- 
crated edition of the facts, which it’s only right you should know 
them.’ 

In spite of dismay, Daphne’s lip twitched at Wills’ ‘unexe- 
crated’ edition. He dearly loved an imposing word. And he, 
whom she had known from a child, to stand there ‘giving notice’ 
like any restless modern servant — all on account of Mostyn! 
Nor could she let him suspect how it hurt and angered her, 
lest she should even seem to be siding with the servants’ hall 
against her own cousin. 

And while she sat twisting the cap of her fountain pen, the old 
butler, having aired his grievance, began to think shame of him- 
self. Her evident distress flattered his vanity: and it did seem 
rather a low-down move leaving her alone with that town-bred 
cousin, who would soon have all Coombe by the ears. ‘Gentle- 
man is as gentleman does,’ he had remarked to Mrs. Carey that 
very morning. ‘Mr. Sturt’s no class reelly, even if his mother 
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was one of ourselves.’ Well, let him up and show he knew the 
difference. Was he acting gentlemanly, now? 

‘Of course we’re all feeling unsettled.’ Daphne confessed with 
disarming simplicity. ‘No one can take...my father’s place.’ 

‘’Deed no, m’lady,’ he agreed, with fervour. ‘If ever there was 
a gentleman of noble mind an’ a kind heart...’ An awkward 
huskiness discomfited him; and seeing tears in her eyes he added 
hastily: ‘Don’t you fret, m’lady. I know I oughtn’t not to be 
troubling you. But Mr. Sturt, he has a kind of unpleasant way 
with him. So we felt — if he’s to be master here —’ 

‘But he isn’t, Wills. It’s only for a time.’ 

‘T’'ll tell ’°em that, m’lady — and sorry I spoke. A man can’t 
say fairer.’ Witha pontifical gesture he dismissed his lapse from 
gentlemanhood. “I give you my word on it that you won’t 
have no more worry from us, in the hall. It’s the kind sperrit 
in you as we value, m’lady. A little more of that, here and 
there, an’ the domestic line of service wouldn’t be derogatoried 
into a sort o’ merry-go-round. It’s about fifty-fifty, as they say 
it now.’ 

‘Yes — I’m sure it is,’ she agreed sagaciously, knowing no- 
thing whatever of the servant problem beyond some recent con- 
fidences from Aminta. 

And when he had gone, she sat there, her note forgotten, re- 
lieved for the moment, yet feeling woefully lost and forlorn. On 
the surface things seemed much the same since her father’s 
death. Place and people remained; but something vital was 
missing; some quality in her father, only half apprehended by 
any of them —a living spark from the smouldering fires of an 
old religion called aristocracy. And she, in her diffidence and ig- 
norance, must somehow contrive to follow in his steps. No help 
from Mostyn there — rather the reverse. And now another 
strange relation to be thrust upon her! More than ever she felt 
grateful for Claude, the one link with her peaceful past: and 
Frank, her sole means of escape from entangling human elements. 

Owing to a spell of broken weather, they had only been out 
once since the funeral: she, with the shadow of her loss fresh upon 
her, and he trying to show his sympathy without alluding to it. 
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So their talk had been hampered by a natural touch of con- 
straint, But that would be over now. 


‘Lively weather, Miss Daphne. Just your sort!’ he greeted her 
with his smiling eyes; and as they pushed off, the boat curtsied 
to the playful challenge of the waves. Sea-salt air and the salt of 
blown spray on her lips gladdened Daphne as she had not felt 
gladdened since that day of ecstasy and disturbing sensations and 
disaster that obliterated all. 

But they had not been half an hour at sea, before she became 
aware that even now that same touch of constraint hampered 
them. Puzzled and disappointed, she asked herself — what did 
it mean? Was he bothered in any way — about Jess, and not 
able to talk of it? Daphne had scarcely seen her this last month: 
nor had Frank spoken of her. And she was not sorry. She 
wanted to push ‘all that’ away from her: but states of mind are 
mysterious things. Alone with Frank again, she could not but 
be aware of some vague intimation, hidden and undefined, yet 
vital enough to affect their whole attitude to each other. It was 
as if they suddenly realized they had grown up. And although 
the knowledge set them farther apart, it also made him seem, in 
some way, more interesting. 

She found herself consciously noticing the broad build of him, 
the modelling of his head and neck, and the make of his big 
brown hands. To her knowledge, there was more in him than 
the rugged simplicities of the mere fisherman and seaman. In 
his own way, he shared her feeling for Nature. She had lent him 
her simpler poetry books, and he had become something of a 
reader. Especially he delighted in stories and poems of the sea. 
Ship-love and sea-love were the most he had of religion. For 
her, it was a real, if rather unusual, friendship that must not be 
spoilt by any fancifulness. If something, unknown, was making 
him feel awkward, she must do her utmost to put him at ease. 

Presently the liveliness abated; and the Water Sprite, grace- 
fully heeling over, went scudding before the wind. Narrow enough 
for speed, but steadied by a moderate beam and a centre board, 
she was almost uncapsizable; or Daphne had never been allowed 
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to go far afield in her, even with Frank to handle the sheet. Con- 
versation became more possible now, so she forced herself to talk, 
in a lively vein; and it pleased her to see him respond — his blue 
eyes twinkling, his big laugh ringing out. Very simple talk it was, 
very pleasant, for the ease of it, the shared enthusiasms, the 
small mutual jokes that are the real stuff of friendship. 

They talked of the coming hay party at the Home Farm — her 
special festivity of the summer. Mourning or no, it could not be 
cancelled, because scores of children were involved. 

Frank and his father would bring round two boat loads from 
Marracombe. Many older girls came as well, to lend a hand with 
the hay and have their fling with the lads. So it was perfectly 
natural to mention Jess; yet Daphne knew she had been avoiding 
her name — which was too absurd. 

They were nearing the quay now; and determined not to be 
absurd, she remarked casually: ‘Tell Jess to be sure and bring 
little Sally and May. I haven’t seen her lately.’ 

And Frank answered, without shifting his gaze from the quay: 
‘Oh, she’m sartin’ to be coming along. Always game for a bit 
o’ fun.’ 

But something in his tone betrayed him; and he never nor- 
mally spoke like that, without looking at her. Had Jess taken 
up with another man? Proud and passionate and rather heavily 
handsome, rumour said she had already broken more hearts than 
one. Anxiety lest she should be hurting Frank, treating him un- 
fairly, re-created the cloud their talk and laughter had dispersed. 
But a real Devon tea in Yeo’s back garden — perfumed with 
roses and honeysuckle and Madonna lilies — was an affair so 
happy and friendly, that neither Jess nor Mostyn nor the un- 
known Philippa, slipped unbidden into her mind. 

After tea came Sally and May, two small Honeywill nieces — 
not with Jess, but with an elder sister. They played foolish 
games, in which Frank excelled himself, and three-year old Daisy 
held them all in bondage to her maddest whim. Aminta, ab- 
jectly enthralled, forgot even to feel shy of the Yeos; and Daphne 
— watching her with a glow of real affection — thought: ‘ No- 
body can say they know Min till they’ve seen her with a child,’ 
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Moving freely as she did, among women normally addicted 
to motherhood, ignorant of birth control clinics, Daphne tended 
to take children for granted in connection with marriage. That 
one might love them as Aminta did — and yet they might not 
come, was a thought to hurt one’s heart. 

Too soon the moment arrived when Ruth Honeywill must be 
‘getting home along,’ and Frank had a job ‘down to the quay’; 
and it was a long three miles back to Coombe. 

Daphne, in the warmth of her heart, pressed Aminta to walk 
back with her; but Aminta had a troublesome cough and she had 
tired herself running round with the children. She would prefer 
to drive, if Daphne really didn’t mind? Which made Daphne 
feel positively ashamed of her secret relief. By now, she almost 
loved Aminta;-but on this still evening of silvery lights, with the 
old — or rather the young — sense of feeling happy about no- 
thing faintly astir again, she wanted above everything to walk 
home alone; to be free for any lingering in Bypath Meadow that 
might tempt her on the way. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 
SHELLEY 


From Marracombe, the road lifted steadily to the shoulder 
of a minor headland before it dipped again toward Coombe St. 
Mary’s. And Daphne, breasting it with her easy stride, felt her 
spirit lifted irresistibly, for all the grief that shadowed her heart 
and gave to her young emotions a new seriousness, a new depth, 
To be feeling once again that joy in the simple fact of being 
alive was like a foretaste of resurrection. 

Above the road and below it, friendly trees thronged all about 
her; birds flitted among the leaves with the tuneless chirp and 
twitter of July; away to the high horizon line there was laughter 
of sunlight on the sea. And again she felt glad that Aminta had 
refused her impulsive invitation. Her intermittent craving to 
get away alone out of doors, with only her secret soul for com- 
pany, was as simple and instinctive as the need of food when 
one is hungry: and this last week she had been starved of it 
because Aminta seemed to have a real need of her —and 
Aminta was a dear. 

As she ascended, trees fell away on the seaward side. The 
headland itself was a wide stretch of pasture shelving to steep 
cliffs; and the gate stood invitingly half open, though there were 
strict orders about keeping it shut. 

‘I wonder who—?’ she thought; and had her answer in the 
back view of a girl, standing away near the edge — dangerously 
near it; bareheaded, and erect, wisps of dark hair and her summer 
skirt blown sideways by the wind — Jess! The last person one 
would suspect of stealing away alone to enjoy the beauty of sea 
and sky. 

Stooping, she laid her hands upon a flat rock and leaned 
forward, looking over — at what, at whom? Instinctively even 
Daphne coupled Jess with a man. Again, the wind whipped 
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her hair; and impatiently brushing it aside, she leaned over the 
cliff edge, farther still... 

Spurred by a nameless fear, Daphne sped over the grass and 
unceremoniously seized her arm. 

‘Frank!’ 

There was pain and triumph in the cry; and turning — Jess 
confronted Daphne Carlyon. 

Seoul” 

She stared, confounded — the colour flooding her face in a 
swift revulsion of rage, amazement, and bitter disillusion; her 
eyes so darkly passionate that Daphne, for one horrible instant 
felt almost afraid. Never in her life had she acted so decisively, 
so impulsively. There had not been a shred of a second for hesi- 
tation. 

Jess, still staring and hostile, wrenched her arm away, brazen- 
ing it out. 

‘Be I a fule, that you feared I’d be tumbling over? Can’t I 
take a look at they birds down there, same as you?’ 

Tone and manner and the absence of friendly respect belied 
her words. And Daphne — danger averted — felt checked by a 
sense of unwarranted trespassing upon another’s private affairs; 
but the girl was so plainly in distress, using her defiance for a 
shield, that she spoke impulsively to the real Jess palpitating 
behind that mask of assurance. 

‘Oh, if you were only... looking at the gulls, I’m sorry I 
startled you. But I couldn’t stop to think. I was afraid you 
might fall over.’ 

‘Well, if I did... if I’d half a mind to — what’d it matter to 
you? Nor to him neither.’ 

Daphne stepped back as if the girl had struck her. Vehement 
emotion, naked and uncontrolled, affected her almost like a blow. 
These things did not happen in her world. What could one 
possibly say? 

Yet she heard herself saying persuasively: ‘Of course it would 
matter to me. But Jess, you didn’t mean...I...it’s wrong 
to talk like that —’ 

‘Wrong, is it?’ Jess brushed aside her futile concern as im- 
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patiently as she had brushed the hair out of her eyes. ‘Well, who 
dragged it out o’ me? An’ what you come interfering for, m’lady? 
Bain’t you done enough already? Stealing an honest girl’s man, 
wi’ your white face and your dinky ways? And you — to stand 
there so innocent-like and tell about doing wrong. Lot you know 
how it takes a maid... to see her man coolin’ off; an’ she with 
a morsel o’ pride in her, an’ a li’l’ one on the way too. Reckon 
you’d catch yourself lookin’ pretty hard at they birds —’ 

Flushed and fearless, with her wind-blown hair and a brown 
hand pressed to her side, she stood there like an animal at bay, 
ignoring her own flagrant disrespect, seeing only the hated fine 
lady who had, in some way, bewitched her lover. 

And Daphne, feeling bruised and bewildered, only half under- 
stood the frank implication hurled at her by this primitive crea- 
ture, miles removed from the Jess whom she fancied she had 
known for years. 

While Jess paused for breath, openly defiant, she could only 
say, with painful hesitancy: ‘I’m afraid... I don’t quite under- 
stand. If it’s Frank you’re talking of, and if — he’s going to 
marry you...?’ 

‘If—? You’ve understanden so much,’ Jess had recovered her 
breath; and her rising temper fanned the flame of passion and 
hatred alike. ‘’Twas no “if” about it a month or two back. 
But you’m witched him, zimly. A dog-in-manger trick, I call 
it, seein’ you can’t marry ’un yourself.’ 

That direct blow brought the blood to Daphne’s cheeks. 

‘You’ve no right to speak so to me, Jess Honeywill. I think 
you must be crazed.’ 

And Jess retorted with a catch in her voice: ‘Reckon I will be, 
come presently. I’m not feared of your anger. An’ I’m not asking 
your pity. I’d sooner drop over there to onst — me an’ the lil’ 
one.’ 

That second frank allusion to her state put Daphne out of 
countenance, even while it stirred untroubled deeps. It also 
evoked a sudden thought, which at no other moment could she 
possibly have uttered. 

‘Do you mean...is it... you’ve done wrong; and you’re 
afraid — he won’t forgive you?’ 
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‘Me — done wrong. A fine tale!’ Her dark skin flushed peony 
red. ‘Sure as I stand here, we’m tokened. The child his’n.’ 

‘Does he — know?’ Daphne ventured; too deeply filled with 
a puzzled pity for anger or self-assertion. 

‘No— nor he won’t know, till he comes back to his sense again. 
Would I drag ’un to the altar thicky fashion — so he mun give 
the child a clean name, an’ curse me after? If the Yeos du reckon 
their selves better nor we, Honeywills have their pride. J’/J not 
go on me knees to him; nor to you that took ’un from me —’ 

‘Oh, you mustn’t say that. It’s wicked — and it’s not true.’ 

The ring of sincerity in her protest should have convinced the 
most sceptical: but the girl, blinded with passion and jealousy, 
could see nothing except her own tragic dilemma. 

‘Maybe there’s others ’ud believe you, me lady. You won’t 
get around Jess Honeywill, with your soft ways. So I’ll be getting 
home along, leaving you to look at they birds, seeing you’ve a 
taste that way. And you’m safe enough, I’se warrant.’ 

Turning to go, brushing her hair aside with that impatient 
gesture, she seemed utterly strange, and far removed, like some 
heroic creature of ballad or romance; the very nakedness of her 
statements lending them a certain dignity that made Daphne 
feel helpless and futile in the face of these painful realities. 

Sooner than let her go without a word, she said urgently: 
‘Jess, you must believe me. You’re quite wrong — about Frank. 
You ought to give him a chance. And you won’t think of the 
cliffs again — will you?’ 

Jess flung her a glance of unmitigated scorn. 

‘IT wasn’ hatched over night. You’d up and tell him ’twas no 
accident. An’ if you fancy I’d have him know — well, I’d not be 
you, m’lady, for all yer gert havage.’? 

Unanswerably she had the last word; and if that gave her any 
satisfaction, she was welcome to it. 

Daphne, dazed and shaken, sat down rather abruptly on the 
flat rock, pressing her palms upon its chill rough surface, while 
Jess trudged slowly up the field carrying within her that secret 
treasure of a new life — Frank’s child. 


* Inheritance. 
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In spite of a vague shrinking from the idea, Daphne’s quick- 
ened imagination hovered round the mystery of it in a reverent 
wonder. The mere fact increased her interest in Jess tenfold: 
but Frank ...! Her mind glanced off instinctively from his share 
in the tragic tangle with which she herself seemed so incredibly 
mixed up. The wrong of what had happened she realised; but 
she also realised that here, in the West Country, once a pair 
were ‘tokened,’ a girl would think small shame of such a contin- 
gency, so long as she felt sure of her man. And if Frank cared 
enough — for that, why was he suddenly holding back? Some 
change in him there certainly was; but what had she herself ever 
said or done to have those wild accusations hurled at her head? 
And to whom could she possibly talk of such things? 

Aminta...? The sudden thought slipped in with comforting 
naturalness and relief. Strange little nervous being though she 
was, she had some deep feeling about children; and because this 
trouble concerned the coming of a child, she might be able to 
help. There was no escape from the simple, yet dismaying fact 
that, in some unknown way, she — Daphne — seemed partly 
responsible for all this. So she must conquer her crippling shy- 
ness and fastidiousness — and do what she could. 

Briskly she rose and walked briskly home, scarcely noticing the 
silvery stillness of the sea under a dappled sky. Life and the de- 
mands of life — thrilling and disturbing, naked and unashamed 
—were thrusting themselves forcibly upon the imaginative 
solitude of her spirit, rudely knocking at all her hidden doors — 


During dinner she was so anxious not to seem preoccupied that 
she puzzled Claude by talking and laughing a good deal more than 
her wont. It was a relief when he went down to the smoking- 
room to work at some designs for an architectural competition, 
and, left alone with Aminta, she promptly slid to the floor beside 
her, resting an elbow on her knee. 

Aminta, mildly surprised, passed a hand over her hair. She 
was knitting a grey silk jumper for Daphne, an iridescent thing 
shot with mauve and silver. She wore grey herself now, be- 
cause Daphne preferred it. So many years it was since anyone 
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had taken the smallest interest in what she wore, that she would 
cheerfully have put on sackcloth at the child’s bidding. This 
friendly week together had been, for her, like a streak of colour in 
the monotone of her life. In her very sentimental heart, she 
could almost pretend to herself that here was the daughter, 
whose coming she had patiently prayed for and awaited — in 
vain. 

And to-morrow — Philippa! She wavered inwardly, as if a 
breeze blew through her soul. 

Suddenly Daphne, sitting by her knee, began to talk in a low, 
urgent voice, telling her story as best she could; leaving out only 
those crazy references to herself. 

‘So you see, Mintums,’ she looked up at last. ‘Something must 
be done about it. But what can we do?’ 

And Aminta, a little flushed, said quite hotly, ‘It’s disgraceful 
... talking to you about... ¢hat sort of thing. Poor darling! 
I don’t wonder it upset you.’ 

‘Yes — I didn’t much like it,’ Daphne admitted, tingling at 
the recollection. ‘But the point is — about Jess?’ 

For Aminta, however, the point was Daphne, who could not 
altogether hide the disturbing effect on herself. The misguided 
Jess and her ‘young man’ were strangers lumped in her mind as 
‘common people,’ addicted to misbehaving like that. You had 
only to look in the papers. Though really, since the War, ‘that 
sort of thing’ seemed nearly as bad, even among the best people. 

But Daphne was not at all concerned for ‘the best people’: 
only for her disunited pair. Her first shyness over, she tried to 
explain that Frank was a splendid fellow, that it wasn’t exactly 
‘misbehaving,’ as Aminta understood the word: till she suc- 
ceeded, at last, in arousing the older woman’s concern for Jess. 

And all the while she never dreamed that her appeal for help 
to this diffident creature, so consistently treated as a nonentity, 
was in the nature of a gift, the most precious she could have 
chosen to crown Aminta’s wonderful week. To be consulted, to 
be tacitly treated as a mother — even if one could not achieve 
the physical feat — warmed her heart like a cordial. Deeply con- 
cerned for Daphne, gracelessly envious of that coming baby, 
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longing to help, yet idiotically at a loss, she ventured a hopeful 
suggestion. 

‘Don’t you think, darling, that Mrs. Carey — knowing these 
people and their ways — might be a good person to consult? I 
can’t bear you to be bothered by — by a thing like this. A 
wicked, reckless girl, she must be, to think of such madness, 
when there’s another .. . innocent life...’ 

She fumbled over an imaginary dropped stitch. And Daphne, 
not even noticing, said quietly: 

‘Yes, Jess is reckless. And I don’t think many girls of her 
class would have... that sort of pride. But you see, there’s the 
Spanish strain in the Honeywills; most of all in Jess.’ 

‘Oh, I thought she had rather a foreign look. Foreigners are 
more apt to behave like that.’ Aminta modestly hugged her own 
perspicacity. ‘I’m sure Mrs. Carey would understand.’ 

‘Oh I know she would. But truly I couldn’t speak to her about 
1G 

‘Of course you couldn’t. J will,’ Aminta said with surprising 
decision. 

And she did. 


The very next morning, after breakfast, she boldly invaded 
the housekeeper’s room: Daphne contributing the moral support 
of her presence, such as it was. For the little woman grew vis- 
ibly nervous, when it came to the point of bearding that unknown 
human quantity, a housekeeper, in her den. 

For Daphne, Mrs. Carey was simply Mrs. Carey —and a 
dear. Only Aminta could possibly have discovered anything for- 
midable in her firm pink cheeks, with little red veins all over 
them, her bright blue eyes and motherly exuberance. As she 
privately expressed it, she had ‘the high stomach,’ but not the 
‘proud look’ that would, at least, have given it Biblical dis- 
tinction. 

Her comfortably furnished room looked out upon the great 
walled flower-garden, all blue and purple in its July splendours; 
and Aminta, installed in the best armchair, began as usual by 
tumbling over herself in all directions. Very soon, however, she 
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was talking quite naturally to this fluent and friendly mother 
of three sons and two daughters; while Daphne stood by the 
window, loving the delphiniums and canterbury bells, feeling 
sure it would be easier for Aminta if she did not seem to be 
attending, though she could not choose but hear every word. 

The trouble between Frank Yeo and Jess was no news to Mrs. 
Carey, or to Marracombe. Frank was by nature a hot-head; but 
something queer had got into him this last month. No more talk 
of the wedding. Always slipping off to sea, fishing or no fishing; 
and the Honeywills up in arms over the slight to their handsome 
daughter. Jess was queer about it, too; a proud, tempersome 
maid. Maybe her mother knew how it was with her. Quite in 
the way of nature, seeing they were tokened; but if Frank seemed 
backward, the girl would be a proper fool, keeping it dark. 

At that point Aminta summoned courage to ask — did Mrs. 
Carey think there was anything one could say or do in so delicate 
a matter? 

And Mrs. Carey answered promptly: ‘Well, indeed, madam, 
*tis a tricky business putting a finger between man and maid. 
They do say old Mr. Yeo’s downright angered about it; an’ 
Frank won’t hear nor tell a word. But if there’s anyone could 
bring the boy to his senses —’twould be Miss Daphne her- 
self.’ 

On the words, Daphne turned and faced them. 

‘Speak to Frank — me?’ Dismay sounded too clearly in her 
tone; and her cheeks grew warmer every second. ‘But what — 
could I say?’ 

And Mrs. Carey, in view of her blushing confusion, added hur- 
riedly, ‘Nothing personal, of course, I didn’t intend, m/’lady. 
Just showing a bit of interest. When it’s going to be an’ all —’ 

‘But — he hasn’t even told me.’ 

‘Well, if that isn’t queer!’ 

And Daphne, suddenly seeing how queer it was, half regretted 
having spoken. 

‘Never mind. I can just — congratulate him.’ She dismissed 
Frank’s odd reticence as if it were a trifling oversight. 

‘Yes, that’s it, Miss Daphne.’ (She had quite given up trying 
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to say ‘my lady.’) “Make him think shame of himself — that 
will.’ 

And Daphne could hardly admit that was the last thing she 
desired to do. Mercifully Aminta had risen, a little flushed and 
ruffled, and was taking her leave. 

Out in the passage she dissolved in tears and incoherence. She 
had only muddled things; and Mrs. Carey ought to know better 
than to go dragging Daphne into this very unpleasant affair. So 
it was Daphne who must turn comforter, begging her to be good 
and not worry. It was quite simple. She would know what to 
say. And Aminta trying to be good was more pathetic and 
lovable than ever. Tacitly they shelved the subject — but the 
fact remained. 


Late into the night, Daphne sat on the low-backed couch that 
ran the length of her bedroom window, wrestling in spirit with 
more than shyness, more than an instinctive recoil from the pro- 
spect of speaking to Frank about Jess. For all her brave words, it 
was not simple: and she would not know in the least what to say 
to him, with this acutely personal knowledge at the back of her 
mind — his child coming, and all that the fact implied between 
those two. It was one thing to read or hear of such dilemmas. 
It was quite otherwise to have the actuality flung at her by a girl 
in her own village. 

And there was the crazy implication about herself; the mem- 
ory of that moment in the boat, and the constraint between them 
ever since. Instinctively her mind swerved away from the obvi- 
ous inference. She could not bear him to be unhappy; but, hav- 
ing compromised the girl, he could not go back upon it. So — in 
the teeth of her newly awakened sensibilities and shrinkings — 
she must somehow contrive to talk of Jess, as if no afterthought 
lurked behind her sudden interest in the affair. 

Oh, why was life so bewildering? Why should horrid things 
like this be thrust upon her? While it was all so new and so dis- 
tressful, she would rather not see him, or any of her village people, 
whom she had known till now with the curiously one-sided know- 
ledge of her class. She wanted to get away from it all, away from 


- 
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her own too active imagination, which was raw and half afraid of 
itself. All her enclosing fences were down indeed! 

To be thus at odds with herself was yet another new and un- 
comfortable sensation, quick with the pangs of growth. Grow- 
ing pains of the spirit are sharper than those of the flesh; yet her 
shrinkings and rebellions involved no fundamental indecision; 
for her pliable nature was not founded on sand. As on that be- 
wildering day of the funeral, she could still discern and follow the 
gleam. They were her people, Frank and Jess. It was almost as 
if her own honour were involved; and the thought stirred her 
inherited sense of responsibility. She must see Frank — and say 
what she could: trusting him to ease things for her, simply by 
being the man he was. 

Only a few days’ respite — to become less idiotically shy of the 
whole thing... 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


There is a kind of way of assisting our fellow creatures which is 
enough to break their hearts while it saves the outer envelope. 
CONRAD. 


AFTER the revealing shock of Frank and Jess — the return of 
Mostyn, the coming of Philippa: a sharp drop from the tragic to 
the trivial that seemed, for the moment, almost a relief. But 
relief was short-lived. 

In the turmoil of primitive emotion — though it shocked her 
sensibilities — there was life. In the surface clash of personali- 
ties, the magnification of daily trifles, there was only barren 
irritability; and the new disturbing factor was everywhere audi- 
ble and visible. When Philippa Sturt was there, she was very 
much there. Even in the spaciousness of Coombe St. Mary’s, one 
could scarcely escape her pervading presence; and within a few 
days, Daphne found herself actively desiring to escape from the 
rather overwhelming friendliness of this cousin, who was yet a 
perfect stranger. For Daphne went slowly with strangers: and 
Philippa Sturt was apt to pounce — with the very best inten- 
tions. 

She was an athletic looking woman, taller than Mostyn with 
the same chin, and alert, hazel eyes. Thick red-brown hair, 
‘bobbed’ and permanently waved, seemed oddly out of keeping 
with the rest of her; but she had a blind eye for the congruities 
and a keen eye for the latest thing. A certain lack of that hall- 
mark in her young cousin prompted the obvious conviction that 
the poor little girl needed brushing up all round. 

Left moping alone with Min, she hadn’t an earthly. Min was 
the limit; and on the very first evening she was firmly popped 
back into her own square — from which she had inadvertently 
strayed — with her eternal Patience and her knitting. That 
Daphne might conceivably prefer the company of Mostyn’s in- 
sipid little wife never occurred to Philippa; nor, apparently, to 
Aminta either. Yet it was true. The affair of Jess had made a 
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real link between them; and Daphne felt almost annoyed by her 
meek, unquestioned return to ‘Miss Milligan’ and the back seat. 
This last week she had opened out, like a daisy in sunshine. Now 
all her petals shrank together again: and Daphne felt her own 
curling up too. So how could she criticise — she, who lacked the 
capacity, if not the desire, to free herself from the enveloping, 
suffocating mantle of Philippa’s good-will. 

Even Mostyn seemed to accept her domination; and the 
other two being ignominiously non-combatant, she pursued un- 
challenged her dire determination to enliven Coombe St. Mary’s. 
While impressed by the beauty and dignity of it all, she appeared 
to share her brother’s odd belief that to look down one’s nose, 
even at beauty, was the hall-mark of superiority. So she praised 
warily, and pounced with zest when opportunity offered. 

It was during the second evening that she pounced upon 
Daphne’s lamps and candles. 

‘So dingy and depressing, in these big rooms. No wonder 
you’ve got the blues! And there’s electric light in the offices.’ 

‘Yes — the servants like it,’ Daphne explained politely. And 
before she had realised the other’s fell intent, she found her be- 
loved lamps virtually doomed, and Philippa commending her for 
a sensible girl, patting her unresponsive hand. 

‘You shan’t have a mite of bother about it, my child. We'll 
fix up every little thing.’ 

‘Yours only to write the cheque and switch on the light!’ re- 
marked Mostyn drily. 

And Daphne could only sit there consumed with vexation. He 
kept insisting that she must economise — and he calmly allowed 
Philippa to let her in for this! They discussed estimates and 
globes half the evening; and Daphne — ignorant of the peculiar 
joy of launching out with someone else’s money — very nearly 
hated them. 

Between them, they seemed to have entered in and possessed 
the land, those two; and without appearing discourteous or un- 
grateful, she could hardly say them nay. She was so much 
younger, so hampered by ignorance, by her finer sensibilities; and 
she did not talk their language, nor they hers. 
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There are limits, however, even to the pliability of the pliable: 
Philippa might drag her to ‘the pictures,’ snatch her from Aminta, 
abolish her lamps and plan extensive ‘improvements’ for the golf 
links, but when it came to a noble offer of teaching her to play, 
she gently but effectually rebelled. There was also the coming 
Home Farm hay party, which she and Aminta would enjoy as 
much as any child among them all. With Philippa in the fore- 
front, organizing, dominating, their afternoon would be spoilt 
utterly: but — how did one do these things? 

Aminta — whose pliability also had limits — had shamelessly 
pleaded, ‘Just you and me — not Philippa.’ 

And it appeared that she knew how one did these things. 
Driven by harsh experience to practise guile in little ways, she 
had ventured to add, ‘If you say nothing about it in advance — 
they’ll make their own plans.’ 

And Daphne gazed at her wondering... 

With all her shy reserves, an atmosphere of small deceits was 
unknown to her: and that kind of thing seemed positively igno- 
minious — in one’s own house. She saw it as the penalty for not 
being able to assert herself. She also saw the hopeful expectancy 
in Aminta’s brown eyes. 

‘T’ll manage it somehow, Mintums,’ she promised. ‘And I'll 
tell Claude to be secret as the grave.’ 

So nothing was said till just before luncheon on the actual day, 
when a chance remark started the inevitable discussion of plans. 
Mostyn and Philippa had been round the links and on into Con- 
yngsford in Daphne’s car, which was more often at their service 
than at her own: Mostyn’s ‘Sunbeam’ reposing, meanwhile, in a 
garage at Exeter. 

In Conyngsford they had run across Lord Lambton — re- 
cently Mr. Joshua Lloyd — a big colliery owner, who had bought 
Lambton Hall and a title to correspond, and had since been hard 
at work entrenching himself in the neighbourhood. As a substi- 
tute for life-long friends, Lord Carlyon had not taken kindly to 
the invader: but with Mostyn — a slave to the profound axiom: 
‘Go where money is’ — it was very much otherwise. Flattered 
by Lord Lambton’s casual friendliness, he extolled the great 
man in and out of season. 
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‘Now there’s a fellow you should cultivate, Daphne, if you’d an 
ounce of gumption in your make-up!’ he rallied her with a wag- 
gle of his facetious forefinger — one of those trivial tricks of 
manner more alienating than many vices. ‘We’ll have him to 
dinner — eh? He seems quite on the friendly tack. Asked us to 
drive over there this afternoon and bring Lady Carlyon, if avail- 
able.’ 

‘I’m afraid — Lady Carlyon won’t be available.’ 

‘And why not, eh?’ 

‘It’s my hay party at the Home Farm. Children are coming 
from all round. I have to be there.’ 

Mostyn’s dry laugh expressed irritation rather than amuse- 
ment. 

‘And I’m to tell Lord Lambton you turned down his friendly 
invite because you had a children’s bean-feast on?’ 

‘You can tell him whatever you like,’ she answered gently im- 
movable. ‘He’ll probably understand.’ 

‘Well it’s more than I do. However... your loss. —I suppose 
we can have the car?’ 

That meant she had carried her point. And she dared not look 
at Aminta. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘if you don’t mind waiting till it’s taken the 
Marracombe children up from the bay. They come round by 
boat, with Frank and his father.’ 

Mostyn sniffed. ‘Not very enticing to use it after a pack of 
village children.’ 

‘Really — they’re quite as clean as we are.’ (The small thrust 
was irresistible.) 

Mostyn sniffed again. One vaguely connected children with 
infection, especially ‘that class.’ But Daphne was on her stilts 
to-day. For all her meekness, she could play the little great lady 
on occasion. Finishing his second whisky and soda, he eyed her 
curiously — unable to resist a hit at young Yeo, with whom she 
seemed on far too intimate terms. 

‘When your friend Frank has quite done with the car, perhaps 
he’ll let us know. He’s a bit above himself, that young man — 
like the great Mr. Larne.’ 
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Daphne was pensively folding up her napkin. 

‘I’ve never noticed it,’ she said. Having carried the only point 
that mattered, she was not concerned to argue any other. 

She could hardly, indeed, credit her own success, till she and 
Aminta were jogging safely and serenely up the long pull to the 
Home Farm, on the far side of Chalcote Barrow. The one shadow 
in her mind was the thought of Frank. The weather had not been 
propitious for sailing: and only so could she approach the matter 
of Jess casually, in the course of conversation. Now the bad 
spell was passing, some outing must be arranged. Meantime, the 
hay party should not be spoilt: and for the next two hours they 
two surrendered themselves to the simple ardours and delights of 
summer’s high festival. It was late, when she and Aminta 
drove home leisurely, regretfully, not talking much, because both 
were deeply happy: and the radiant quiet of the evening lifted 
Daphne into that rarer atmosphere, where the fretful jars of 
housebound activities are dwarfed to their true and trivial pro- 
portions. She had escaped, for the moment, even from the lurk- 
ing shadow of her loss. 

The lifted cloud seemed to close down on her as she passed 
under the Norman archway of her own beloved home: and the 
irony of that cut deep. 

As she gave Aminta a hand out of the cart, she said, ‘I’ve 
settled with Frank for an outing, the day after tomorrow, 
if this weather holds.’ 

Then, urged by some secret impulse, they kissed without a 
word. Through the fog of their mutual shyness they had reached 
one another at last. 


CHAPTER NINE 


The confidence trick is the work of man, but the want of confidence 
trick is the work of the devil. 
E. M. ForsTER 


EVERY now and then Mostyn constrained Daphne to spend an 
hour or so with him in the library, to go through correspondence, 
estate accounts, or any other business in hand. On the whole he 
displayed a remarkable patience with her inaptitude for practical 
details, her fastidiousness over methods that, to his commercial 
mind, were simply matters of course: but, for her, the affair was a 
minor ordeal that increasingly revealed the divergence of their 
mental and moral values, their inherent points of view — the 
touchstone of human intercourse. And these two diverse natures, 
thrust into an uneasy intimacy, were inevitably at variance, 
when money was their argument. 

Mostyn found his attractive, yet exasperating, cousin vexa- 
tiously casual and open-handed precisely where he looked for a 
grain or two of prudent self-interest; oddly tenacious of intangi- 
bilities in which he could see no point at all. 

And Daphne, equally at sea among his values, was discovering 
that he had a way with money that jarred her finer sensibilities; 
free-handed for himself alone, watchful and alert in every other 
connection. She had constantly to remind herself that the creed 
of the counter ran in his blood. And this morning brought par- 
ticular need of that reminder, for there was trouble impending 
about Larne. 

It seemed he had been discussing cattle prices with Lord 
Lambton, whose man had bought her last lot of Alderney calves 
to increase their stock. And Mostyn’s famous money memory — 
a thing apart, like a card memory — led him to believe there 
was a discrepancy of ten or fifteen pounds between the sum paid 
and the sum entered in the Home Farm accounts. He would 
look into it this morning. 

During his absence, trying to be methodical, she had carefully 
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checked the estate accounts rendered by Claude, and it came 
back to her now that she had noticed, in passing, the sum en- 
tered for the Morven Wood trees. It was less by a hundred 
pounds than the amount Mostyn had named when pressing her 
to sell: and how would he feel if she were to question him about 
a thing like that? Yet no doubt he would expect her to question 
Larne. 

She found him awaiting her at the big writing table — and it 
still hurt to see him in her father’s chair. Her own was placed, as 
usual, back to the window; and she, as usual, turned it the 
other way. She felt his eye upon her, but he made no com- 
ment. And, mercifully, he did not at once begin upon Larne. 

The proving of the will, he told her, had been put through 
without undue delay; and the results were better than he had 
dared to hope; but the death duties; in consequence, totalled a 
big figure. It would be no easy job realising the money to meet 
them; the bulk of Lord Carlyon’s assets being in real estate; no 
personalty worth considering. 

‘I’m afraid I am very stupid,’ Daphne ventured at this point. 
‘But that sounds to me — simply nonsense. And I do want to 
understand.’ 

He laughed in his abrupt manner. ‘Sorry. Every walk of life 
has its jargon. What I’m driving at is that your father left a 
goodish lot of land and some valuable effects, but precious little 
money. Got that?’ 

“Yes — I see.’ 

“Very well. If you haven’t the cash, you must raise it. I 
told you Morven Wood and those fifty acres wouldn’t go very 
far.’ 

That reminded her of the discrepancy. And fired with sudden 
courage, she heard herself saying, ‘You didn’t get the full price 
for the trees?’ 

‘I — what?’ he glanced at her sharply. ‘I got my price all 
right. Why d’you ask?’ 

She felt her cheeks grow warm. ‘Oh, I was just tidying up, 
while you were away — receipts and things. And I happened to 
notice... the entry was not two thousand.’ 
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‘My dear girl, on a transaction of that kind there’s always a 
commission. In this case — only five per cent. ‘ 

‘Oh —I see,’ she said again, not seeing very ean but glad 
he had explained. 

‘Satisfied?’ He sounded amused. ‘You’re quite coming on! 
A wonder you remembered the figure. ’m afraid, you know, 
Yerwill Farm may have to go too. The legacies alone total over 
three thousand. Can’t think why Uncle Dighton thought it nec- 
essary to plump seven hundred on young Aymer —’ 

‘Claude?’ Her gaze reproached him. ‘Don’t you know — he 
got badly wounded trying to save my brother?’ 

‘So Blount told me. Very plucky of him. But seven hundred’s 
rather tall. The duties, of course, can be spread over a term of 
years, paying interest to the Government. But I advise raising 
the cash. That suit your ladyship?’ 

“Yes — if we can.’ 

He smiled. ‘There are ways and means! For instance — a lot 
of your land would pay, hands down, for developing, now motor 
traffic’s waking up the coast. My firm has made quite a little 
boom in developing beauty spots. There’s big money init. You’d 
be wise to think it over.’ 

And she sat there very quiet, a faint line between her brows, 
wondering exactly what ‘development’ implied: but it seemed 
ungracious always to be raising difficulties. So she let him run on 
for a while, her ear beguiled by the clear, far-away notes ofa 
man whistling, ‘The little maids of Devon, they have honey- 
coloured hair.’ 

It was a favourite of Frank’s. And oh — what was she going 
to say to him to-morrow?... 

Mostyn, meanwhile, proceeded to enlarge on his bold sugges- 
tion, hinting that he had discussed matters with the legal ad- 
visers of his firm — very good men, thoroughly up-to-date. In 
fact, now probate was obtained, it might be a sound move to 
shift her affairs into their hands. She would find it a real advan- 
tage lateron... 

Mechanically rolling the big ruler under his hand, he looked 
round at her to gauge the effect of his second bold stroke. And 
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there she was again, staring out of that damned window. Any 
triviality out there would whisk her mind away. That first 
morning he had made allowances: but now — 

Purposely he let the ruler fall off the table, knocking, in 
transit, the leg of his chair. It would startle her. Serve her right. 

She was very sensitive to noises — and it did startle her. 

‘Sorry,’ he said, casually. ‘But it gives me the jumps to see 
you star-gazing, when I’m doing my utmost to straighten things 
out —for your benefit. I know you’ve got a soul above it all. 
But you might éry and attend to an important matter like 
changing your lawyer.’ 

‘Why on earth should I change my lawyer?’ 

It seemed news to her: and he wondered — how much else had 
she taken in? 

‘I’ve already explained the advantages,’ he retorted crisply. 

‘But I’m fond of Mr. Truscott. And if my father was satis- 
fied —’ 

‘Oh, I’ve nothing against Truscott, except that he’s a bit of 
a tortoise. Other times, other men. You'll find Finch and 
Hamley more up-to-date, and thoroughly reliable —’ 

‘But I prefer. ..somebody I know. And what could I say? 
It would seem so unkind —’ 

‘Don’t you worry about that.’ His manner became positively 
paternal. ‘You can leave all the dirty work to me.’ 

It was hopeless. He could not, or would not, see that her real 
concern was for Mr. Truscott; but she supposed he must know 
best. 

‘Well,’ she sighed, ‘if it’s really so important — ?’ 

‘Ah, that’s a good girl!’ He patted her hand. ‘It’ll simplify 
things no end. For instance... any development schemes you 
may favour, I could more easily arrange for the necessary ac- 
commodation — and all that.’ 

‘Development,’ ‘accommodation,’ — the familiar words, as he 
used them, were Greek to her. She knew rather more of Greek, 
in fact, than of business terminology. And there was a suppressed 
eagerness about him that made her fearful of further undesired 
submissions, 
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‘I’m afraid I don’t understand about “‘development schemes,” ’ 
she demurred, wrinkling her forehead. ‘If it means — big al- 
terations — ?’ 

‘Of course it does!’ He positively stared. Her ignorance, in 
certain directions, was stupendous. ‘It means waking up your 
sleepy little Marracombe, which brings you next to nothing in 
rents and profits. It means a Golf Hotel, eighteen hole course, 
fancy bungalows — at fancy prices. Just a select little resort, 
for people who can pay through the nose. If you don’t care to 
handle it yourself, there’s a Mr. Quinn — plutocrat friend of 
mine — knew your father, too: he’s dead keen. I saw him in 
Town. We could practically make our own terms —’ 

‘Oh, stop, please!’ she gasped, like one submerged, rising 
breathless to the surface. ‘If that’s what development means, I 
don’t want any of it — ever. I wouldn’t have my lovely Marra- 
combe spoilt — for a mine of gold.’ 

‘Good God! Rank sentimentalism!’ So sharp was the re- 
action, he could scarcely control his tongue. ‘Really, Daphne, 
you’re more of a fool than I took you for.’ 

‘Oh — I’m sorry!’ she murmured, crushed yet unconvinced. 
‘But you'll be saved a lot of trouble, and if it’s all for my benefit, 
I can’t see why you should lose your temper and say — rude 
things to me.’ 

From her point of view, the argument was unanswerable: and 
an answer from his point of view would involve a good many 
delicate complexities that he preferred she should not realise. 

“Oh, very well— that’s that. We’ll get to business.’ He con- 
sulted his pocket-book; and Daphne sighed, remembering Larne. 

*There’s that fellow Gurney, on the Home Farm, clamouring 
for a new floor to one of his barns. Probably rubbing in dilapi- 
dations, with a view to reduction of rent...’ 

‘Oh, why do you always think things like that about people?’ 
she surprisingly flashed round on him. 

‘Because I happen to know a little about my fellow-creatures. 
And you happen to know just nothing, my dear, simple cousin! 
It’s Aymer’s business, of course. But he’s useless. You want a 
man who’ll take a stronger line with these people.’ 
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He paused to let that sink in. It was going to be his own line in 
the matter of Aymer — constantly edging in some minor dis- 
paragement. She always seemed to side-slip away from his neat 
thrusts, leaving him uncertain whether it had been deliberate, or 
whether she was merely dense — as her queer moods of abstrac- 
tion half inclined him to believe. 

On this occasion she only said: ‘If you think Gurney’s exagger- 
ating, Larne would know about the floor.’ 

He stiffened at that. 

‘T never consult Larne if I can avoid it. As I said last night, he 
wants keeping in his place. He’s probably been pocketing 
perquisites for years. If you catch him out now, you must give 
him the bird straight.’ 

‘Bird —? What bird?’ Daphne asked, mildly curious, glad of 
any diversion from the main issue. 

‘Oh, the boot, the sack — in plain English, get rid of the gen- 
tleman,’ he explained with his abrupt laugh. ‘Once let him 
suspect you of winking at that sort of thing, and you’re done.’ 

She said nothing. It was her most formidable weapon of 
defence. It irritated him more than expostulation or argument, 
in which his ready tongue could best her every time. And it was 
not the silence of obstinacy. It had a vexatiously deceptive air 
of acquiescence, which left him feeling he had not really secured 
the last word. 

“Well— have you got the farm account book?’ he asked 
testily. 

She rose and went to her own table. Yes: there it was. Horrid 
thing! And there was the unmistakable discrepancy. It made 
her feel prickly and miserable; but Mostyn seemed positively 
pleased. 

‘Told you so!’ he triumphed. ‘No new thing, I’ll go bail. 
Aymer ought to have twigged it long ago. But as it’s a grave 
matter, you should take it up yourself. Confront Larne with it — 
and give him the bird.’ 

‘But there must be some mistake,’ she argued, with her incura- 
ble charity. ‘They’re very respectable people. They’ve been 
on our land twenty-three years, and I’m godmother to their 
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youngest child. I don’t want to lose him. If one asked him, 
he could probably explain.’ 

“You bet he could! A fellow like that could explain away the 
nose on his face. Now look here, Daphne, be sensible — for 
once; and as Aymer’s been so slack over it, leave it to me. I’ll 
soon get at the rights of it —’ 

‘No — Please.’ 

‘Oh, all right. You'll be a fool not to sack him. Things would 
look up a lot here with a reliable bailiff and a more knowledge- 
able Agent —’ 

Claude again! It spurred her to sudden protest. 

‘Really, Mostyn, I’d rather not seem to start by making a clean 
sweep of the people my father worked with and trusted— Claude, 
Mr. Truscott, Larne...It would look as if I fancied I knew 
better than he did, when I’m quite aware I don’t...’ 

‘And you’re equally aware J don’t either?’ he queried, only 
half in joke. 

She regarded him with her puzzling smile. 

‘Not having any experience in managing an estate, you’d be 
rather a wonderful person... if you did!’ 

The self-evident truth of that light thrust did not make her 
frankness any the more palatable. Taking a leaf out of Philippa’s 
book, by Jove! And tacitly putting him on the same level of 
inexperience as herself! 

Already it began to dawn on him that she might not be quite 
so simple or so pliable as she seemed: that he was up against 
something bigger than pose or sentiment in respect of her precious 
Coombe St. Mary’s. Bit of a fraud, in fact. A thousand pities, for 
himself and the estate, that he hadn’t got his chance before she 
came of age. He must go warily; win her confidence. She had 
side-slipped again over Aymer, but she should not wriggle out of 
tackling Larne. 

They parted on the understanding that she would see him that 
afternoon if possible — and find out what he had to say for him- 
self. Dismiss him? Not if he knew her. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Prejudices — or are they loyalties? Criss-cross...we all cut 
one another’s throats from the best of motives. 
JoHN GALSWORTHY 


Mostyn was right. Daphne had no thought of dismissing Larne. 
Even a formal interview was more than she could compass. So 
she compromised by riding up to the Home Farm that afternoon, 
trusting to chance for a casual talk with her bailiff about prices, 
which was all she contemplated, let Mostyn say what he would. 
After all, it was her cattle and her money that were involved. 
She had even the audacity to hope that fate might deny her the 
opportunity, which her cousin would have sought with zest. 

What must it feel like, she wondered, to be always distrusting 
people and looking for their faults; always thinking of money, 
measuring everything in life by the money standard? It was a 
mental attitude that bewildered and repelled her. Perhaps if 
she were to lose everything... to feel the pinch —? But no — 
Mostyn had plenty; yet he seemed always to be wanting more. 
It was not a matter of more or less. It was the colour of one’s 
mind. And one could not expect a mind of that shade to under- 
stand the spirit of a tradition so ingrained that she herself only 
became aware of it when it clashed violently with the Mostyn 
point of view; only now began to realise how deep-rooted was the 
bond between her father and his people. At least, she knew how 
he had cherished it as more than a personal possession — as a 
factor essential to English country life at its best. So quietly and 
unobtrusively had he fulfilled his share of that eternal partner- 
ship, that probably few realised, till some time after he had gone, 
how unsparingly he had spent himself — his over-sheltered 
daughter least of all. 

To her own heart, she could admit that she had never really 
liked Larne, never felt at ease with him: and now, as she neared 
the sprawling grey stone house, she caught herself more and 
more hoping he might not be at home. 
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Vain hope! There he was, in shirt sleeves, at work in his 
famous garden; and there was five-year-old Mary (her god-child) 
impartially watering herself and the flowers with a can several 
sizes too big for her. It seemed ignominious and idiotic: but 
actually she was feeling more like a child with a breakage to con- 
fess, than the lady of a great place on a business visit to her 
bailiff. 

It was Mary who ran to greet her; and she was out of the sad- 
dle, the child in her arms, when Larne sauntered up: a burly man, 
with bright blue eyes under a rough thatch of eyebrow, and an 
aggressive lower lip. He had been encouraging his sweet peas 
and early dahlias for the local show. Mrs. Larne, she discovered, 
had gone out with the elder children, to see the pictures in 
Conyngsford. 

So here she was with the delinquent flung at her head — in- 
sisting that she should do him the favour of ‘stepping inside’ for 
a cup of tea, as the wife had left a batch of new scones. And 
there was nothing for it, but to accept. 

In normal circumstances, Daphne found few meals more de- 
lectable than a real farmhouse tea, with scones and new-laid 
eggs and raspberries and a bowl of clotted cream. But what of 
the difficult and delicate things she must contrive to say in the 
very act of ‘eating his salt’? And what of confronting Mostyn 
to-morrow — if she failed? 

Tea was nearly over before she made a tentative start by way 
of the new boarding for that barn. 

‘Is Gurney’s floor really in a very bad state?’ she ventured; 
and Larne gave her an odd look. It was as if one faced an open 
window and saw the blind pulled slowly down. 

“You should see it yourself, m’lady.’ 

‘I’m afraid I wouldn’t know —’ 

“Well, ask the Cap’n. Greg Larne’s word used to carry some 
weight in his lordship’s time. ’Tis otherwise now. I name no 
names.’ 

There was no mistaking either the allusion, or his change of 
manner. 

‘It’s not otherwise,’ she said, with a touch of shy dignity, more 
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becoming than she knew. I may make mistakes... from in- 
experience. But I want everything to be as — as my father would 
wish it, if he were still here.’ 

Larne shook his head. 

‘Ah, ’twas a pleasure to serve Him. An’ the same to you, 
m’lady. But this Mr. Sturt, with his town airs... if you’ll ex- 
cuse me... well, he knows nothing o’ the land. An’ he won’t 
have it that us knows a mite, either. Even down to marketing, 
mun have his finger in the pie. We’m not used to such ways.’ 

And Daphne thought, ‘It’s unfair of Mostyn.’ But here was 
an opening she dared not let slip. So she said placably: ‘Mr. 
Sturt doesn’t mean to give offence. He only wants to help me 
all he can. About the marketing — the prices... just lately... 
he doesn’t seem quite satisfied —’ 

‘The cattle, is it?’ Larne cut in, with a vicious snap of his eye- 
lids. ‘Let Mr. Sturt take ’em on himself. Buying and selling’s 
his trade, zimly. Let un show we baggering fools how ’tis done 
Exeter way —’ 

Rising temper broadened the man’s dialect always; and 
Daphne interposed a little breathlessly, ‘Don’t take it like that, 
Larne. It was only that yesterday ... Lord Lambton happened 
to mention a higher figure...’ 

‘Our beasts was it, m’lady?’ 

“Yes — it was,’ Daphne admitted, painfully aware that the 
situation was getting out of hand. 

‘Gossip here... gossip there,’ he muttered angrily — and 
the obvious allusion could only be ignored. ‘I see how it is, 
m’lady, Mr. Sturt wouldn’t say it to my face. Better he didn’t, 
neether. All J say is — take the word o’ Lord Lambton’s man 
against mine — an’ out I go, this day month — from the farm, 
which has been home to me an’ mine twenty-three years come 
Michaelmas.’ 

Nonplussed she sat there — a flicker of humour lightening her 
dismay. The very consummation Mostyn craved fairly flung at 
her head! And instead of accepting it — teaching the man a 
lesson for threatening in temper what he would regret in cold 
blood — she heard herself assuring her indispensable, if rather 
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intractable, bailiff that no personal slur was intended; that his 
word sufficed for her; not so much as venturing to suggest that 
inspection of the farm books which had been Mostyn’s final in- 
junction. 

And there was Larne, all friendliness and deference again, 
cutting her a great bunch of sweet peas — convinced that his 
own must, in some mysterious way, excel even those at the great 
house; and there was Daphne actually bidding him fetch a 
bumper price for the next lot of calves, and they would hear no 
more about Lord Lambton’s man! 

It was all Mostyn’s fault. She was not naturally perverse; but 
the mere fact of his holding an opinion seemed enough to drive 
her in the other direction. Nevertheless, during her homeward 
ride, there crept into her mind a dim and disturbing doubt. Per- 
haps he was right. Perhaps Larne had skilfully played on her 
instinct of ladyhood, her weakness for old associations. In any 
case, she would not favour her cousin with an ‘unexecrated edi- 
tion’ of that woefully ineffectual interview. She was not bound 
to say more than she chose about a matter that was entirely her 
own affair. 

The difficulty would be to maintain her resolve, face to face 
with Mostyn’s probing eyes, that frankly told her she was an 
overscrupulous little fool — in Philippa’s quaint phrase ‘ too good 
to be true!’ 

Presumably one should try and be good. She had been 
reared in that old-fashioned superstition; but those two be- 
tween them began to make her feel as if it was really rather a 
disastrous thing to be! Had they no guiding principle or impetus, 
except — in Mostyn’s case, to get money; in Philippa’s case, to 
get her own way? She was learning from both much that was be- 
wildering to her innate simplicity. Nothing, she believed, could 
shake her faith in the abstract values — Beauty, Goodness, 
Truth, incarnate in the one radiant Life that, for nearly two 
thousand years, had been the Light of Men; but there were times 
when the smoke of her cousins’ worldly wisdom blurred un- 
comfortably the few clear certainties, by whose light alone she 
saw her duty plain. 
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The dread interview, next morning, proved less difficult than 
she had feared. It was one of Mostyn’s peculiarities that you 
never could tell how he would take a thing: and she was growing 
a Shade more courageous with him now. She had seen Larne, she 
told him. There had evidently been some mistake; but he had 
promised to get better prices for her next time. And Mostyn — 
very much engaged with other matters — actually accepted her 
statement, with the resigned shrug of one who grows weary in 
well-doing. 

‘Not the remotest use trying to help you, my dear girl,’ he 
gratuitously informed her. ‘But if it gives you any satisfaction 
to be swindled — don’t mind me! One of these days, J’// catch 
him out. Then I’ll do myself the pleasure of tackling him on my 
own!’ 

And Daphne left it at that. Having carried her point, he was 
welcome to his triumphs in the air. 

As often happens, her real trouble that morning sprang from 
an unexpected quarter and found her totally unprepared. 

It happened at lunch — when Philippa proposed a run into 
Conyngsford to return Lady Fairweather’s call. She seemed such 
a pleasant woman; very friendly; keen on golf. 

And Daphne smiled — knowing Lady Fairweather, the wife 
of a retired Governor, leader of the Conyngsford intellectuals. 
Everyone was aware of that long ago misalliance, and her grand- 
father’s unbending attitude towards his rebellious daughter. 
Feminine Conyngsford would naturally be speculating about 
these unknown Sturts who had apparently come to stay; and 
Lady Fairweather, no less naturally, would be first in the field — 
with ‘kind condolences’ on her card and curiosity in her heart — 
to see for herself and give local opinion the lead. Daphne had 
been out at the time, and had felt relieved at missing the lively 
lady. She felt even more relieved at being able to say with truth 
that she had arranged to go out sailing. 

Whereat Philippa promptly jettisoned Lady Fairweather. 

‘Oh, good! The call can wait. I’ll come along, too.’ 

‘You!’ 

Dismay sounded too clearly in Daphne’s tone. 
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“Yes — me, dear Innocent! Would I be a disaster of the first 
magnitude?’ 

‘No, of course not. Only I didn’t —’ She made a bungling 
effort to right herself, aware of Mostyn’s eyes on her face. 
‘We'd be delighted . . . another day.’ 

But Philippa — urged by Mostyn’s look — persisted. ‘What’s 
wrong with to-day?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. It’s rather a special outing. A long one.’ She 
felt herself blushing idiotically. ‘And there’s a brisk wind. If 
you’re not used to sailing... ?’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed. I won’t disgrace you in front of your 
precious Frank! I’ve done heaps of steamer trips. Never turned 
a hair!’ 

‘But this is the Atlantic, not the Channel.’ 

She was beaten already — and she knew it. Those two had a 
way of making her feel trapped at every turn. 

‘Well, I’d like to sample the Atlantic — if it isn’t poaching on 
your preserves!’ 

‘Oh, all right.’ Daphne gave it up, with small pretence at en- 
thusiasm. 

“You don’t sound very gracious over it,’ Mostyn struck in— 
half sorry for her, because she was looking so pretty, half an- 
noyed on Philippa’s account. ‘Spoiling your bit of a ¢éte-d-iéte, is 
she?’ 

Philippa waved him away. And as they rose from the table, 
she slipped a possessive arm round Daphne, making her feel 
more miserably entrapped than ever. 


Together they descended the woodland path to the Bay; and 
there was Frank ready, awaiting them. His crestfallen face, when 
he realised Miss Sturt’s intention, set Daphne’s lip twitching in 
spite of very real vexation. At that moment she almost hated 
Philippa for invading her sanctuary, her sole means of escape 
from Sturt faces and voices and parts of speech. 

‘Be you a good one at sailing, Miss?’ Frank asked politely, 
handing the intruder into the boat. ‘She’m lively to-day.’ 

‘IT shall be all right, thanks,’ she answered with a touch of 
formality. 
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She hardly knew the young man; and Mostyn had said she 
must keep him in his place — as Daphne never did. Old Mostyn, 
in her opinion, was fussing needlessly. A girl like Daphne, to be 
fooling with a common fisherman! A bit thick! Her sense of 
humour, if not acute, went deeper than her brother’s. It enabled 
her to look on, with secret amusement, at his clever little game — 
entrenching himself in these comfortable quarters and saving his 
pocket into the bargain, while enhancing his personal prestige at 
Exeter, by casual allusions to Coombe as his week-end country 
house. She and Aminta came in handy, helping him to keep a paw 
on the place. To that end she had joined him: and she made no 
bones about it. Mostyn instinctively deceived himself in those 
ways, which Philippa considered a mistake. But there it was. 

Sitting very erect, while the Waiter Sprite dipped and heeled 
over alarmingly close to the water, she very soon decided that 
sailing was a fool’s game— dangerous and uncomfortable. 
Sooner tharr let the other two suspect it, however, she kept up a 
running fire of intelligent questions about the vessel and felt 
very little wiser for their brief, enigmatical answers. They were 
both extremely boring, absorbed in their horrid boat; but, in 
spite of them, she was determined to enjoy herself. 

Sea and sky, however, seemed in league against her. Impos- 
sible to get five minutes’ peace, with that great pole incessantly 
flapping across and Frank shouting to one to shift over, no matter 
what antics were in progress. 

As for keeping him in his place — clearly this was his place; and 
it seemed to be Daphne’s also. Handling the tiller, alert and 
skilful, with the wind in her face and her eyes alight, she looked a 
new creature. Out here, she and this personable young fisherman 
were in their natural element, comrades on equal terms. It made 
Philippa feel superfluous —a sensation to which she was a 
stranger. And presently she began to be invaded by unmistak- 
able qualms — the ultimate indignity! And no refuge, if the 
worst befell: only the vicious boat and the open sea. 

The wind freshened steadily; clouds scudded across the sun; a 
sharp squall came tearing out of the southwest. And as Frank 
slackened sail, the great sheet began flapping and bellying like a 
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frantic thing. Philippa had sound nerves, but this was not pre- 
cisely her idea of a pleasure trip. More erect than ever she sat, 
chilled by the spatter of rain and spray, while the other two, 
patently enjoying themselves, had small attention to spare for 
their self-invited guest. Frank’s kindly assurance that it would 
soon pass over merely annoyed her. He had the impertinence to 
imagine she was afraid! And dignity forbade a confession of the 
truth. 

Chillier she grew and more pensive, while a dull weight settled 
in the middle of her forehead; then, with fatal pressure, upon her 
diaphragm. One could ignore it—up to a point; but if the 
abominable thing was coming — ? 

Encountering Daphne’s eyes, she asked casually, ‘Are you 
going much farther out?’ 

The girl lifted innocent brows. ‘Why, we’ve only just started! 
We’re going round the Point. Such a grand view of the coast.’ 

That was enough for Philippa. ‘Another day, I think — as 
far as I’m concerned,’ she said with a pale smile. ‘I’m feeling 
rather wet and chilly. You might put me ashore at Marracombe. 
The walk home will warm me up.’ 

They were enchanted. With exemplary briskness they tacked; 
carefully avoiding each other’s eyes — and hers. But Philippa’s 
eyes and mind were fixed upon the approaching shore. 

At last — the blessed grating of sand under the keel! Clumsily 
she stumbled out of the boat, Frank’s hand clutching her elbow; 
and as she hurried away toward Elephant’s Cove, he murmured 
politely: ‘Pore lady! The sea’m a rough customer. She don’t 
suit all stummicks!’ 

Daphne, smiling up at him, grasped the tiller, with a sigh of 
unabashed content. After all, she sinfully reflected, Philippa had 
simply asked for it. And she would not be in a mortal hurry to 
‘sample the Atlantic’ again! 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
And I, by this, will be a gainer too; 


The injuries that to myself I do, 
Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 
SHAKESPEARE 


It was some two hours later when the Water Sprite skimmed 
round the rock, before a following wind, into St. Mary’s Bay. It 
had been an outing after Daphne’s own heart; but the minor or- 
deal of speaking to Frank still lay before her. The boat had kept 
them too fully occupied for much continuous talk. He had seemed 
so happy; and it was good to be simply enjoying themselves in 
the old way. Jess could wait till they came ashore. To be afloat 
was heaven — and Jess was very much of the earth. 

Now it was over, the boat pulled up on the sand; and she, half 
sitting on the edge, gripping the sides to steady herself, looked 
up at Frank, standing bareheaded in the sunshine — unsuspect- 
ing, utterly content. 

‘The Sprite has been so lively,’ she began, ‘taking up all our 
attention. But I’ve been wanting to offer you — my congratu- 
lations —’ 

‘Me?’ He looked hard at her, instantly on the defensive. 

“Yes — about Jess. I’ve only just realised. How long... 
since when? I think — you might have told me yourself.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Miss. Perhaps I did ought,’ he apologised with 
grave courtesy, as if he had trodden on her foot. He never could 
remember her new title any more than Mrs. Carey could; and 
both had virtually given up the attempt. 

His change of manner made her feel tongue-tied. There must 
be something wrong — the way he stood there, worrying his 
moustache, staring out to sea. 

“Well — why didn’t you?’ she ventured, fearing he intended 
to say no more. ‘Seeing the friends we’ve been... it seems so 
strange.’ 
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At that he sighed, and left off worrying his moustache. 

‘I can’t rightly explain, Miss,’ he said with a palpable effort. 
“Tesn’ bin all plain sailing...an’ that’s the truth. She’m a 
taking piece — Jess. All the lads after her. But she’m so high 
mettled and tempersome. There’s times a man can’t rightly feel 
sartin how ’tis with her.’ 

And Daphne — remembering Claude and his Claire — won- 
dered, in passing, were all girls like that? 

‘But Frank, you are sure of her now.’ It wasastatement rather 
than a question. ‘And Mrs. Carey tells me the Honeywills seem 
rather put out because you don’t mention a date —for the wed- 
ding.’ 

‘Oh, they’m a touchy lot!’ 

He spoke quite good-humouredly, but he was making things 
harder than she had thought possible. 

‘They think a good deal of their daughters, and well they may,’ 
she argued placably. ‘Mrs. Honeywill is rather a fidget; but it’s 
hard on Jess if they’re fancying ... you aren’t keen.’ 

‘You got that off’n Mrs. Carey?’ he asked, with a brief glance 
at her. 

‘Yes, I did. But I’ve been thinking —’ (It was actually a 
flash of inspiration.) ‘Perhaps — you felt a hesitation about 
having the wedding just now, because of — my father, and all 
our sadness. It would be just like you, Frank. But you really 
mustn’t hold back on that account. I know my father wouldn’t 
wish it.’ 

She spoke with gentle decision; and it really did sound plausi- 
ble. If only he had the tact to take the cue she had given him! 

But there are natures too intrinsically honest, even for the 
minor subtleties of tact; and beyond the sweetness of her lifted 
face Frank saw only one thing clear. He could not let her believe 
an untruth — she so kind-hearted; always thinking the best, 
no matter who it was. So he answered truthfully — 

‘That wasn’ my thought, Miss Daphne. An’ I can’t be 
taking credit where none’s due. But ’tis a very good thought. 
’Twouldn’t be seemly like. Wouldn’t hurt nobody to wait a bit, 
an’ pay that much respect to his lordship. Besides — Jess maybe 
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didn’ tell her mother . . . there’s bin words between us... and a 
coolness, this many weeks. But seeing you’ve spoke to me — 
that’s how ’tes I’m not for talking of weddings.’ 

There was a daunting finality in words and tone, which left no 
more to say: yet more must be said. It was a contingency she had 
not reckoned on — that she must personally plead for Jess. 

‘But Frank,’ she urged, shyly, painfully, ‘if you... care for 
her, you can’t let a mere quarrel upset it all?’ 

‘There’s more’n that to it, Miss Daphne,’ he said, still in his 
contained voice — wondering, ruefully, what possessed her to 
torment him thus; sitting there, like one of they tall Mary lilies in 
her white frock, bidding him up and marry Jess. And he not 
able to breathe a word of that which came to him, all in a flash, 
when he saw her falling — the queerest sensation, as if a star had 
beckoned and a clod of earth dropped out of his hand. Some sort 
of explanation was due to her, however, so he bungled on, lamely 
enough. 

‘’Tis’n too easy speaking. But it’s this way — if you take me. 
Jess be a good maid, only a bit easy-like with the men, an’ 
jealous-like, once she’s got’em. She’d be wanting to keep her 
man like a dog on a chain, same as her mother does. An’ /’m no 
kennel dog. Yeos be true seafaring stock. For some men ’tis the 
woman first; for some ’tis the sea. And there’s no good comes of 
it if man an’ wife be pulling two ways. Them that favour the 
back yard, let ’em bide there. Each mun go his own path. A 
wave of the sea in a man’s blood — it acts stronger’n wine. And 
that’s Frank Yeo. You know how ’tis, Miss Daphne, us being 
something similar there, in a manner 0’ speaking.’ 

‘Oh, yes— I do know how it is,’ she murmured, her eyes on the 
jade-green curve of a toppling breaker, her heart altogether on 
his side. But — if he knew, if she could tell him, he would surely 
understand. As it was she could only say, after a pause of an- 
guished hesitation: ‘But you see... you’ve done it, Frank. And 
if you’re tokened, is it fair — to Jess, holding back like this, 
making talk in Marracombe?’ 

He hitched one shoulder just perceptibly. ‘She’m no backward 
maid. If she’m got past her temper, she can let a man know. 
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But they’ll smoulder, they proud ones, long whiles after you 
fancy they’m extinguished.’ 

Daphne clutched the edge of the boat very tight. His reluc- 
tance was unmistakable: and if he really felt like that, it seemed 
wrong to press him. Only the secret knowledge that had goaded 
her into this difficult and delicate venture compelled her to make 
one more effort. 

‘But, Frank, I...I know she’s extinguished. I saw her... 
by chance, yesterday afternoon, going home. I talked to her; 
and she seemed very unhappy. Mrs. Carey said so, too. That’s 
my only excuse, really, for saying all this. If Jess isn’t backward, 
she’s proud. She seems to fancy you don’t... care any more. 
It seems such a miserable tangle. It makes me unhappy too —’ 

And suddenly he faced right round upon her. 

‘You’m had eno’ o’ that, without any more — on account 0’ 
we,’ he said, an odd desperate note in his deep voice. ‘If Jess be 
fretting, I'll go see her to-morrow and chance getting scratched 
for me pains — if that’ll stop you worrying.’ 

Daphne stood up. She had done it. And she felt positively 
dismayed. 

‘Not because of me,’ she gently reminded him, ‘but because of 
her. You won’t get scratched. And she won’t keep you back 
from the sea life, Frank. Nothing could. You'll fix things up, 
and not think about waiting any longer... on my account?’ 

‘But I do think on it, Miss Daphne. ’Tis right and proper; 
and I’m not in heart meself for marryings and junkettings — the 
summer fishing so heavy and all. ’Twill be soon enough, come 
September — and far ways better all round.’ 

He stole a shy glance at her, unperceived, wondering again 
why she should be so urgently concerned. He had quite decided 
not to marry — not for this long while anyway. He knew the 
fiery feeling in his veins was madness. There was happiness in it 
and torment; a wonder and a beauty beyond his understanding, 
like seeing the morning star alone in the sky at dawn. If a man 
couldn’t pluck a star out of heaven, there remained his only 
other true mistress — the sea. He asked nothing more than to 
be let alone, to cherish his secret double allegiance, and handle his 
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boat and go his ways in peace. And here she was — so gentle, so 
hard to refuse — simply forcing his hand. 

‘You'll be glad — when you’ve done it, Frank,’ she was saying. 
‘Go and see Jess to-morrow — and I wish you luck. ‘Good- 
night.’ 

She was holding out her hand too, as on that other unforget- 
table day: and once again his fingers closed on it in a slow, hard 
grip. Not a word could he speak. And there was no more left to 
say — except that he had laid at her feet the supreme sacrifice of 
his liberty. To his simple mind, that sounded like mock heroics, 
even in thought: but it was the fact — and it could never be said. 
Jess would take all the credit to herself — luring him back. He 
alone would know the truth: and while he lived he would proudly 
remember the pain and the glory of this hour. She had honoured 
him with her friendship. He could honour her only by obedience 
to her urgent, if mysterious, wish for this marriage, which he had 
decided, not without inner wrestling, to forego —on her ac- 
count. 

Releasing her hand, he turned away, gave the boat a vigorous 
push and sprang in. She waved to him, and he raised his cap. It 
was as if nothing had happened: yet she had unexpectedly 
grasped the helm and changed the whole course of his life. 

And Daphne — mounting the steep path to the meadow that 
overlooked the bay — could still hardly credit her own boldness 
and all that had come of it. Why had it been so much easier to 
fight another girl’s battle than her own battle, with Larne? Un- 
skilled in self-analysis, she could not perceive the root cause with- 
in herself. She was not concerned with herself — only with 
Frank and Jess. On the face of things, it seemed right they 
should marry: and yet ... the more she dwelt on his disconcert- 
ing mixture of candour and constraint, the more she felt doubt- 
ful whether she had really done a good day’s work for either of 
them. ‘No kennel dog!’ His words came back to her. You 
could see that from the look of him. And that she should have to 
thrust the yoke upon him — she, with her vague, instinctive 
shrinking from the most intimate and demanding bond on earth. 
Perhaps the sea-spell workedin him something like that? If so, she 
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could only hope he would feel differently when he knew about 
the child. In her own mind the thought of it had been more press- 
ing than any thought of Jess — 

And suddenly looking up she saw Mostyn and Philippa stand- 
ing at the edge of the field near the strange, half prostrate tree 
known as the crawling ash. No escaping them! Probably they 
had been watching her and Frank, thinking horrid things. 

The moment she joined them, Mostyn rallied her facetiously: 
‘Only just back? You seemed to be settling the affairs of the 
nation with Master Yeo! D’you always shake hands on de- 
parture with people of that sort?’ 

Something in his tone stirred Daphne to a cool anger. Let 
them think what they pleased. Following with her eyes the 
clean curves of the Water Sprite, she answered: ‘I’d rather shake 
hands with Frank than with a good many people of our own sort. 
I suppose I’ve done it five or six times. I really haven’t kept 
count.’ 

“A-ah — then it was something very special?’ 

“Yes — very special.’ 

That would madden him; and really he deserved it. She had 
no more to say on the subject. And when she took refuge in 
silence not all the Mostyns on earth could prevail against her. 


During dinner, by way of mild retaliation, he bombarded her 
with personal chaff; warming to the fun of it, as he put away two 
stiff whiskies, a glass and a half of vintage port and a dash of old 
brandy with his coffee. There were few things at Coombe he ap- 
preciated more than the contents of his Uncle’s cellar: clean 
wasted on a mere girl. Later on he might playfully hint that a 
mixed dozen would not come amiss as a Christmas present. 
The fact that he was quickening his wits on her wine put no 
check on his tongue, when she treated him to her little great 
lady airs. 

So, when dessert arrived, he “let her have it’ in his best 
satirical vein: applauding her democratic taste for “Nature’s 
gentlemen,’ regretting that poor old Lambton, without that par- 
ticular cachet, hadn’t a dog’s chance; pressing her to give them 
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the tip if she really meant to spring a dramatic surprise on the 
neighbourhood, in the matter of her rustic adorer. 

Though he got little change out of her, he had the satisfaction 
of bringing the blood to her cheeks, scarifying Aminta and in- 
furiating Aymer — goading him at last into a flash of protest 
that availed him nothing. But if Mostyn gave himself the 
pleasure of putting the young man in his place, that rash inter- 
vention blunted the edge of his playful thrusts, vexatiously even 
made him feel almost a cad. 

When Daphne rose from the table, some glimmer of the gentle- 
man in him moved him to belated apology. 

‘Of course, you must take all that cum grano, my dear girl,’ he 
said in an altered tone. ‘Only my fun you know! Sorry if I went 
a bit too far.’ 

But Daphne, incapable of feigning a forgiveness she did not 
feel, walked away, as if she had not heard him. Only to Claude, 
who held the door for her, she vouchsafed a brief look of grati- 
tude. 

Mounting the stairs, she sailed past the drawing-room door, 
and on up to her own room, suppressed anger tingling all 
through her. The drop to earth, after those few hours of freedom, 
jarred painfully; but she would pay the price again, to have those 
hours again. And she had so wanted to tell Min all about Frank. 
Min, she reflected in passing, must be tougher and pluckier than 
she looked, to have lived intimately with Mostyn for twelve 
years — and survived! 

She had not been sitting long in the corner of her window 
couch before she heard the unmistakable hesitating footsteps 
scurry past her room, and a door closed softly. Why had she 
come up so early? Had he bitten the poor dear? She did so often 
bring it on herself. Her instinct for saying the right thing at the 
wrong moment was unfailing. Should she go and comfort her, 
and have a talk? They two had different rooms; so one would be 
quite safe. 

Her light knock was answered by a mufiled sound; and 
Aminta, huddled in her big chair, lifted a wet, distorted face. 

Daphne, kneeling down, flung both arms round her. ‘Min, 
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dear, don’t fuss about it. J don’t mind. You didn’t — say any- 
thing?’ 

‘I did —I tried. He shouldn’t...’? She gulped and dabbed 
her eyes with a futile drenched handkerchief. ‘He didn’t mean 
it, darling. When he — when he’s like that he doesn’t mean 
half he says.’ 

Making excuses for him on the top of it all! Daphne hugged 
her and kissed her damp cheek. 

‘I wasn’t nice to him this afternoon, you know — about 
Frank. He was just hitting back. Now be a good Min and stop 
fretting. I want to tell you all about that.’ 

Min gulped again — and stopped fretting; and Daphne told 
the story of the sail and her own achievement, discreetly toning 
down her fear of Frank’s secret reluctance. Having comforted 
Min and cheered her, she insisted on brushing out her hair, and 
making a light-fingered magic over her forehead — learnt from 
Gay. Then she kissed her and went out. 

Back in her own room, her spurious cheerfulness wilted. More 
than ever to-night, she felt saddened and bewildered over this 
perplexing, mysterious business of intimate relations between 
men and women. It all seemed so full of secret trouble and 
strain. Only Gay and Derek, in her immediate world, seemed 
perfectly matched, like very dear friends. It was odd how little 
knowledge she had of married people and their ways; and her 
father had never talked of such things — 

Undressing slowly, lost in her thoughts, she slipped on her 
china-blue dressing-gown and settled herself at the window — a 
rite she seldom omitted; a wordless unconventional form of say- 
ing her prayers, letting her spirit slip like a bird out of a cage, and 
lose itself in the mysterious enchantment of summer twilight, 
that was draining the colour out of the sky, enhancing the far, 
still beauty of the sea. Looking for comfort to these, she had 
never yet looked in vain.... 

‘The fellowship of the spirit’ — was there any lovelier phrase 
in the language — any petition more expressive of her own in- 
dividual need? She used it often, that stately yet intimate bene- 
diction, in the form of a prayer: and to-night the words seemed 
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to fall upon her troubled heart like a ghostly dew distilled from 
‘the inscrutable wonder of the stars, flung out across the reaches 
of the night.’ 

No tangle or jangle out there of human discord and human 
emotions that of late had been too much with her. And she 
caught herself wondering — could she ever let herself be drawn 
into that excessively difficult and uncertain state of life, for all 
she was responsible to the soul of her race for giving it the chance 
of going on and still to be? 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


It is written in the heart of man, 
Thou shalt no larger be than thy desire. 
LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


IN the lofty library with its warm-toned carpet, and hundreds of 
old books emitting whiffs of Russia leather, Mostyn Sturt sat in 
his uncle’s deep armchair — supremely at ease in body and 
mind. For the moment, he was practically alone at Coombe. 
Aminta hardly counted; so little did she make her presence felt 
in the house. A queer little soul, but as good as gold. Phil was 
on a short visit to friends. One missed her all right; and oc- 
casionally it was rather a relief. Daphne was also away — a sur- 
prising event. She had been persuaded to spend a week on Hind- 
head, with her aunt, while he and Min spent the week at Exeter. 
Business had been brisk; but he had managed to run up to Town 
for a night, and had seen Quinn, not long back from South 
America. Useful man to be in with; simply rolling. A good day’s 
work; and a night of pleasure, and so back to Coombe for the 
week-end, brushed up by contact with Town, to find that Daphne 
was staying on till Tuesday; that Mrs. Delaney had amazingly 
asked Aymer to join them and bring the girl back. Of all the 
follies! He had got to see Daphne before leaving Coombe: so the 
extra two days must be secured on some sort of pretext. Curse 
these women and their vagaries! 

But in his present mood nothing could seriously worry him, 
with the smoke of a choice Havana drifting away into thin films 
that floated upon the still air of the room. Though August was 
near an end, only one window stood open and all the blinds were 
half lowered. Mostyn had the townsman’s instinctive distrust of 
Nature unless duly toned down by man. 

While he smoked, his gaze wandered absently to the three- 
quarter portrait of Lord Carlyon that hung above the mantel- 
piece, whence it dominated the room that had been peculiarly 
his own. The artist, in an inspired moment, had caught the 
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magical effect of arrested motion that gave almost an illusion of 
life to the clever fastidious face, with its haunting suggestion of 
Daphne in the brow and eyes. Those eyes, from any position, 
seemed to look straight at the beholder; and their challenging 
gaze occasionally made Mostyn wish the girl had not taken a 
fancy to shift the picture out of the dining-room. 

At the moment, however, he was complacently reflecting 
that, for all their fine qualities — or rather, because of them — 
they were an almost impossible pair, not cut out for the live 
vicissitudes of after-war England. Yet, between them, they had 
given him the chance of his life! 

If only Daphne were not such a sentimental little fool, with 
her aristocratic nose in the air, so far as its shapeliness would 
allow! That was the fly in his honey pot. You might call it a 
blue-bottle, and be nearer the mark! 

Here was he, a man of enterprise and capacity, with this great 
unproductive place practically in his hands, and nothing to with- 
hold him from carrying out a dozen profitable schemes, except 
the fads and fancies of a gentle, yet passively obstructive girl. 
Being a smart business man, money — and again more money 
— was the main motive of all his activities; virtually the medium 
through which he looked at life. Those benighted beings, who 
affected not to know the value of it, he could only regard with 
half pitiful contempt. 

Oddly enough, he never found himself able to despise Daphne, 
irritate him how she might: and, to a man of his practical acu- 
men, she was often little short of exasperating. His main griev- 
ance was that she ought to be an easy proposition — and she was 
not. Yet, in certain moods — no denying it — she perversely 
attracted him. There was something alluring, even when it 
thwarted him, in that soft passivity of hers; in the promise it 
mutely held out that to pressure she must yield. And if he 
meant to have his own way here and there, it would have to be a 
case of pressure — tactfully applied. 

To have shuffled off fussy old Truscott was clear gain, even if 
the Marracombe crash had been a nasty knock for himself and 
Quinn. It was the plum of her estate for development purposes. 
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They must approach her on another tack; get away with it next 
time. 

At present, however, he was deep in plans for developing a 
six-acre plot out near Morven Wood; an excellent site for a house 
in the modern-antique style, the builder to be financed by his 
own firm; and he intended putting the scheme before Daphne, 
pretty well cut and dried, counting on her odd disability for say- 
ing ‘No’ outright. There wasn’t an ounce of real fight in her. 
Manceuvre her into a corner, and she would toe the line as 
gracefully as you please! She’d been surprisingly wide-awake, 
though, about that timber; and he flattered himself he had 
turned an awkward corner very neatly at a moment’s notice. 
No sense in thrusting under her nose the little matter of his own 
commission. Strictly speaking, of course, he had no right to it 
without her knowledge, no right, as trustee, to make money out 
of the Estate. But after all — a decent little legacy had been no 
more than his due. That paltry hundred and fifty still rankled; 
and he saw no earthly reason why he should not rectify the over- 
sight as and when opportunity offered. And at least, he could hug 
the comfortable conviction that, in every instance, he was doing 
a good business for Daphne in her own despite — and getting 
small thanks for it. 

So thinking, he shifted his gaze from dissolving smoke films to 
the estate map, unrolled on the table at his elbow. He had just 
been rectifying the outline. Morven Wood gone, with a big slice 
of land; Yerwill Farm gone —and she had his cuteness to thank 
for the price it fetched. Lady Land mortgaged; also Thornden 
House beyond Conyngsford — the old man’s doing. But the 
Estate still sprawled. Knock off Marracombe; that was obviously 
the next move. He must try it on again from some other angle. 

Sitting in his uncle’s place, pleasantly inert in the August still- 
ness, his fertile brain hummed with plans, worked out in minut- 
est detail. That passion for detail — coupled with a sixth sense 
for market values — he owed to his industrious middle-class 
father, who had begun life by jotting down petty accounts on his 
shirt cuffs and ended by creating the Empire Stores. To that 
soberly flourishing concern Mostyn Sturt owed everything: yet, 
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as a boy, he had suffered shame because of it; as a man he had 
severed his connection with it on the earliest opportunity. The 
strain of fastidiousness from his mother’s stock had been dis- 
torted, in him, to a snobbish contempt for his self-made father, 
whom he resembled more closely than he cared to recognise. 
From his mother, undoubtedly, came the reckless streak that 
tempted him into rash speculations; in her, romantic; in him, 
acquisitive. For all it had cost him, here and there, he still viewed 
it with a kind of affectionate indulgence, still wrote off his fail- 
ures as ‘luck,’ his successes as shrewdness; still pursued the 
mirage of some fabulous haul that would lift him, at a stroke, 
to the millionaire atmosphere of his dreams. 

The excitement of those periodical ventures gave a fillip to the 
daily grind of safe and solid business affairs — as it were a mental 
cocktail. Yet he had never gambled promiscuously. It was the 
strong wine of speculation, the champagne sparkle of big figures, 
that went to his head. An initial success, as a young man, had 
led to a bolder venture, in which nearly all Aminta’s little bit of 
capital had been disastrously involved. The ‘little bit of capital’ 
had been one of her chief attractions, in those early and less pro- 
sperous days, when he had been drawn into the affair at an idle, 
susceptible moment. Moreover, he had wanted a child or two. 
A son suyplied a tangible objective for an ambitious man’s ac- 
tivities. 

And after all — there had been no luck either way. 

Goodness knew what was wrong with her. He had taken her 
to a specialist — without result; and nothing would induce him to 
try another. Legalised robbers — the whole lot of them. Dis- 
gusted at the low trick played on him by Fate, he had taken 
Aminta’s failure almost as a personal grievance, with never a 
suspicion that incidentally it was the tragedy of her life. 

As for her capital — which he had hoped to swell into a nice 
little fortune — who the devil could foresee those African mines 
coming a sudden crash, and rubber shares running away to 
nothing? 

Hard luck on the poor little woman, but she could not say it 
was his fault. Certainly Aminta had never tried it on. In fact 
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she had said so suspiciously little that sometimes he wondered 
what she thought. With a dumb little fish like that, you never 
could tell. In the matter of women, for instance, had she ever 
recognised that the shackles of marriage sat lightly on him, that 
by nature he preferred the many to the one? Since, however, his 
aberrations in no way affected his tepid husbandly feeling for 
her, she really had little to complain of: and it was one of her 
many colourless virtues that she never did complain. She had 
shown signs lately of being touchy about Daphne, for no reason 
that he could see. The mirror of his mind was not spacious 
enough to include more than fragments of others; and women, 
however essential to Sturt, the man, were little more than agree- 
able interludes to Sturt, the money-getter. 

A certain long envelope at his elbow contained promise of 
metal more attractive than a whole harem — the finest sporting 
chance that had ever come his way of a bona-fide ‘flutter’ ona 
big scale. 

Oil prospecting in Central America, run by an enterprising 
syndicate, might mean pretty well anything in the way of sen- 
sational results. From his earlier implicit faith in rubber, he had 
swerved to implicit faith in oil, as the one sure thing in a world of 
fluctuating exchanges and industrial chaos. Pulling out the pro- 
spectus, he ran his eye over it again, with increasing satisfaction. 
There were names in the list that inspired confidence. A streak of 
luck, having a personal friend like Harland among the promoters, 
who had promised him a seat on the Board, and a heavy com- 
mission on money introduced by him, or through his agency. 
Even Quinn had been looking into it — Quinn, who was ‘some’ 
authority on Central America: and Harland, a sound man, with 
all the information at his finger tips, was backing it heavily. 

The Syndicate would do six months’ prospecting. In a year’s 
time, they counted on a big public flotation, scooping all their 
money back four or five times over. That was good enough for 
Mostyn. To his optimistic soul it was ‘a snip.’ The only 
question of moment was — how many shares could he lap up? 
With luck, he might sell out, here and there, to the tune of 
ten thousand; but he was after a good fat commission, and he 
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wanted to impress the Board. Twenty-five or thirty thousand 
now...? 

Happy thought! Why shouldn’t Daphne be in it, too? Do 
her a good turn — and make his own little whack out of it, on 
the principle that one good turn deserves another! If they could 
raise thirty thousand — and get it back next year four times 
over! That was a prospect to dazzle a steadier brain than 
Mostyn Sturt’s. Big figures had a charm for him that bright 
colours have for a certain make of mind. It would be a damned 
shame to leave Daphne out of it, he decided, with quite a glow of 
generosity — swiftly reviewing ways and means. 

One didn’t speculate, of course, with Trust Funds; but this 
was going to be a thundering good investment; and no risk in- 
volved, as the money could be raised on the property. The old 
man’s will gave them power so to raise it, within certain limits, 
for the payment of duties or for the benefit of the estate. But 
how the devil could he screw Daphne up to it — make her under- 
stand? Mortgage was the only hope... 

And there flashed on his mind, like twin stars of the first magni- 
tude — Marracombe! Quinn! 

If he could work some sort of loan arrangement, without 
letting her realise all it might involve, he fancied old Quinn would 
rise to that bait. There would hardly be time for the ordinary 
formalities, but a personal loan, secured by a mortgage on 
Marracombe and Yelstone, would do the trick. No fussy old 
Truscott, to be sniffing round, raising a scare. Finch would do 
the necessary in a day, if pressed. And a typed document would 
look less formal than a parchment deed. The delicate matter of 
getting Daphne to sign it, would rest with himself. If he lumped 
it in with several other papers, roughly explaining the position, 
she might not even trouble to read it through. 

At thought of her, sitting in the swivel chair, so unconsciously 
at his mercy, something stirred in him — some twinge of af- 
fectionate compunction, a glimmer, perhaps, of the gentleman 
spirit in him, quickened by contact with her and the old place. 
For a few dislocating moments, that inner protest made him feel 
positively uncomfortable. Damn it all, he wasn’t planning in 
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cold blood to take her in. No decent man liked being driven to 
such shifts. If only she had a head on her, like Philippa, he could 
put it to her straight. It was a clear case of the end justifying 
the means. Already he saw himself coolly annexing shares to the 
value of thirty or forty thousand. And that was only the first 
move! 

He sat erect, no longer at ease; impatient to ‘start right in.’ 
A wire to Quinn might secure him for the week-end, if he hap- 
pened to be free. Daphne away, and Aymer off the scene: simply 
providential! He could run Quinn out to Marracombe, whet his 
appetite for the place, and so make him readier to shell out full 
value on reasonable terms. 

By that time, he was on his feet. He was at the telephone. 
The wire was speeding up to town. A round of golf would help 
to pass the time. He must be out — and on the move. 

Two hours later he returned to find no wire had come through. 
During dinner his mind was so taken up with its new toy that 
he hardly realised he was not alone; and Aminta made no at- 
tempt to dispel the illusion. There was a look on his absorbed 
face that she had reason to know well; and she had her own 
thoughts about it. 

Later, when Wills brought the coffee to the drawing-room, 
there lay the folded slip of paper. With carefully assumed in- 
difference, Mostyn opened it and read: ‘Many thanks. Can 
manage one night. Arrive about four. Quinn.’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


We are all catching our own fleas. 
ROMER WILSON 


‘I PRESUME you realise, Sturt, that you’re asking full value for 
the security offered? No proper margin of safety for the lender. 
Safety first, eh? Hits you in the eye everywhere these days. 
Things look rosy enough at present: but nothing’s cert’n except 
the uncert’n. I’ve got to look at that. You’ve got to look at the 
off chance of a crash — out there, see?’ 

Mr. Samuel Quinn gazed searchingly at the dark and rather 
secret face of young Lady Carlyon’s cousin and co-trustee. 

Mostyn, staring at the end of his cigar, moved uneasily. - 

‘Of course, I’m aware thirty thousand’s full value —’ 

‘Twenty-five ’ud be full value,’ Quinn bluntly remarked. 

“Twenty-five, then — if that’s your limit. I’ve led the Board 
to expect a good round sum. And we don’t anticipate — a crash, 
eh?’ 

‘Oh, no, we don’t anticipate! We keep an eye on possible con- 
tingencies,’ Mr. Quinn stated imperturbably. He had perceived 
that Sturt was rather ‘jumpy,’ but nerves were queer things, al- 
together outside his ken — which may have been a factor in his 
rapid success. He was in his most genial mood — having dined 
well, after a motor run round Marracombeand Yelstone which had 
revived his zest for the little select resort of earlier visions. For 
himself, Sturt’s proposition was a clear case of ‘Heads, I win, tails, 
I don’t lose!’ It was merely a question of the figure. 

Dinner over, they had retired to the library for business. He 
was enjoying his cigar. He felt pleasantly warmed by two glasses 
of port —a rare vintage — and old brandy that slipped down 
like milk; but neither the glow of well-being nor his native good 
humour lulled for a moment the vigilance of his brain. 

‘Reports fairly satisfactory?’ he asked after a pause. 

Sturt nodded. ‘They seem so to me. Their geologist —an 
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A.1. man — finds every surface indication of a possible yield that 
would run into big figures.’ 

Quinn thrust out his lower lip. ‘You can write off a deal of that 
talk. Keeps people happy. Keeps things going. May be true of 
course, every word. What I mean to say is — don’t get building 
air-castles on rosy reports and experts’ talk.’ 

‘Oh — air-castles!? Mostyn— who had been doing very 
little else the last twenty-four hours — spurned the childish im- 
plication. ‘I’m out for sound business, not a fancy splash.’ 

‘Just so. You’ve looked into it thoroughly, I don’t doubt. 
It’s not what you’d call trustee stock; but that’s your affair. 
As I like that little bit of property, I’ll advance full value on 
the strict understanding that a year’s my limit. If there’s any 
delay in repayment, I go into possession straightaway. That’s 
fair — eh?’ 

‘Oh, quite.’ But at thought of Daphne he suffered a passing 
qualm. 

Quinn, it seemed, was thinking of her too. . 

“You can speak for Lady Carlyon, I presume? She’d be will- 
ing to sign on those terms?’ 

Leaning back in his chair, he looked up at the mantelpiece — 
_ and it was as if he looked straight into Lord Carlyon’s eyes. It 
gave him such a queer sensation inside that he hastily turned his 
own elsewhere. Dead people had no business to look so con- 
foundedly alive. If he could overhear them, now! If he could 
only see the man he had treated as a rank outsider installed in 
his own chair, sampling his cellar and still taking mental liberties 
with his daughter. Anyhow, Sturt knew which side his bread 
was buttered. Not much of the uncle in the nephew — 

And Sturt, surreptitiously watching him, answered: ‘No fear. 
She knows the Estate needs the money. But she’s been away 
all the week; and my bright idea has only just sprouted. Thought 
I’d sound you first; put it to her as a live proposition on her re- 
turn.’ 

Carefully avoiding those eyes above the mantelpiece, Quinn 
asked casually: ‘Coming back to-morrow, is she?’ 

“No. Tuesday.’ 
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‘That’s bad luck. Hoped I might meet her. It’s odd, I missed 
her last time, too.’ He was silent a moment, weighing pros and 
cons. ‘Quite a young girl, eh?’ 

‘Twenty-two in September,’ answered Mostyn, wondering — 
‘what’s in the wind?’ 

‘That portrait in the drawing-room rather took my fancy. Is 
it a good likeness?’ 

‘Pretty fair.’ 

It was astonishingly good — and he knew it, but the habit of 
dispraise coloured all his judgments. 

‘I had quite a good look at it, before you came in. — Sweet- 
looking girl. Hoped I might meet her,’ Quinn reiterated with an 
unmistakable cock of his eye. ‘She ought to marry money, eh?’ 

Mostyn, looking straight before him, pensively stroked the 
back of his head. A suitor, by Jove! 

‘T’ve told her so myself,’ he remarked drily. ‘But she doesn’t 
seem to see it.’ 

‘Ah, well! No accounting for tastes! But suppose a man hap- 
pened to take her fancy, a million or so to his credit wouldn’t 
wreck his chances, I suppose?’ 

The obvious implication could no longer be ignored. Mostyn 
sat forward and looked searchingly at his guest: a good fellow, if 
a bit of a gilded vulgarian. But Daphne — taking a fancy .. .! 

He could have laughed aloud. Too big a catch, though, to be 
discouraged out of hand. Besides — letting him think he had 
a chance, might oil the wheels of business. 

‘You mean me to understand,’ he said, in an altered tone, 
‘that you really want to meet my cousin with a view to — er — 
possibilities?’ 

‘That’s it!’ Quinn beamed on him broadly; and, the ice being 
broken, he grew more expansive, in a vein of complacence tinged 
with awkward shyness. 

‘It’s queer the way a notion takes hold of a man. That day I 
came down here, I took a fancy to the place. Knowing there was 
a daughter, thought I’d like a look at her. But no luck. And just 
the cussedness of not seeing her seemed to make her stick in my 
head — you know how it is?’ 
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Mostyn knew how it was. 

“When I got your wire I thought — I’ll see her this time, or the 
devil’s in it. And no luck again.’ 

Sturt laughed. ‘Perhaps the devil is in it,’ he said. The man 
of millions, in this vein, was as simple and likeable as a boy. 

‘Hope not. An unpleasant customer!— Wouldn’t Lady 
Carlyon sometimes be running up to town, now?’ 

‘Not if she can help it! She’s dead set on this place. And she’s 
shy. Better if you came down here again. We aren’t very socia- 
ble just at present — you understand? But we’ll be livening up 
a little in September. Week-ends — select luncheon parties and 
that. You might run down on some such occasion?’ 

‘Honoured, I’m sure. A pleasure to meet her.’ There fell a 
pause, big with complex emotions. Then: ‘I always say, home’s 
home — though I do run around. And there’s a lot could be 
done with this place.’ 

The after-thought —if it was an after-thought — moved 
Mostyn to his secret smile. 

‘Yes. It has great possibilities — if one could buy it outright.’ 

Quinn nodded. ‘The makings of a fine Hotel — eh? Could 
she be possibly persuaded to look at a bid?’ 

~ Mostyn’s smile deepened. ‘I’d like to see her face —if you 
tried it on!’ 

‘Chip o’ the old block, is she? I tried it on her father. I’ve not 
forgot his face! Well — anyhow —’ he crushed the end of his 
cigar into the ash-tray. ‘If you’ll send me an invite — lunch or 
whatnot — sometime next month, I’ll roll up. A great pleasure 
— even if it’s only in the way of business.’ 

‘Very well. And if you’re game to advance the twenty-five 
thousand, we’ll go into details when I come to town Wednesday or 
Thursday. I take it you’d not object to Mr. Finch — the family 
solicitor — preparing the document and acting for both sides? 
He has the deeds; and he’s a brisk fellow. I ought to have the 
money in a week’s time.’ 

Quinn had no objections to raise: and on that understanding 
they parted next morning. 

Mostyn, left standing on the terrace, watched the big car 
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swerve through the gateway with sensations widely different 
from those that had troubled Lord Carlyon less than three 
months before. Where the older man’s spirit had been stirred by 
an undersense of human evanescence in the face of lifeless splen- 
dours, that endure by reason of being lifeless, the younger man’s 
mind strayed not an inch beyond personal issues — a good stroke 
of business virtually done, his ‘big flutter’ within reach at last! 

He felt less enamoured of that odd, unexpected irrelevance — 
Quinn’s desire to meet Daphne on grounds other than com- 
mercial. These climbing profiteer chaps were about the limit in 
that line. Quite frankly after a social lift and the land — with 
the live stock thrown in! 

Certainly, Quinn established at Coombe, keen on develop- 
ments, might mean good business for himself and the firm: but 
Daphne —! 

In some remote corner of his being he felt an odd twinge of 
distaste. Getting too fond of her, was he, in spite of her ex- 
asperating ways? Or was it an instinctive protest from the 
Carlyon blood in hisveins? Since it pleased him to think so, he de- 
cided that it wasso. Healso decided he must tackle her straight 
at once about getting quit of Aymer; corner her on the personal 
issue. 

Up in town he had interviewed quite a knowledgeable fellow, 
Gregson by name, with good recommendations: and a man of 
his own choice would work in with him as young Aymer had not 
the sense or the capacity to do. He would ask Gregson down 
for a week; and so insert the thin end of his wedge — once he 
had carried his point that Aymer must go. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Those who think awry, will scarce act straightly. 
E. B. BROWNING 


On Tuesday Daphne returned looking fresher and livelier than 
Mostyn had seen her yet; invigorated by the dry, tonic air of 
inland heights. There was more colour in her cheeks: and in her 
heart a new lightness, after ten days of irresponsible girlhood in 
the company of two young second cousins, specially chosen and 
invited by Aunt Wyn, with her knack of discerning and fore- 
stalling others’ needs. 

She had been rewarded by seeing Daphne’s eyes grow brighter 
and her lips lose the faint line of strain that made the older 
woman wonder whether a prolonged dose of Mostyn and Aminta 
might not be proving too much for the child. A tentative ques- 
tion or two had only elicited the answer that she was very fond of 
Aminta; that it was easier now Mostyn only came for week-ends. 
And she didn’t see how else it could be. Neither did Mrs. De- 
laney, at the moment; so she had wisely said no more. And 
,Daphne — wisely or no — had bottled up her own sudden im- 
pulse to pour out all the minor rubs and worries, so trifling in 
themselves, so oppressive in the mass. 

Her habit of reserve — more a matter of breeding than of 
temperament — was difficult to break: and instinctively she felt 
that one could not make a fuss unless things were very bad in- 
deed. Also, at the back of her mind, lurked the thought — if the 
cousins should go, who else would there be to live with her? 
Would she even be allowed — or be able — to go on living at 
St. Mary’s at all? 

Away, up there, the remembered rubs and jars seemed trivial 
as mosquito bites; but even mosquito bites can feelingly persuade 
their victims that trivialities are potent precisely because they 
never evoke the sterner virtues. They merely tease and madden 
and fray the nerves. 

Thus, on the very first evening, the joy of slipping back into 
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her own home corner had been insidiously blighted by Phil’s 
jarring comments, Aminta’s unvarying Patience (in both senses), 
and the secret smile in Mostyn’s eyes, which always made her 
feel he must be thinking her a fool. 

And next day, when she awoke, that creeping blight stole over 
her again. It was an unclouded August morning, and she aching 
— after ten days inland — to be out upon the sea, or off for a 
swim in the bay; but there could be no shirking the detested 
business interview, because he would be leaving to-morrow for 
London and Exeter. And Phil was going with him for a week in 
town, though she had only returned from Bristol on Monday. 
Her zest for St. Mary’s seemed to be rather on the wane. 

Hugging that fond hope, she went reluctantly down to the 
library, where she found Mostyn in his usual seat, arranging his 
usual papers, looking more than usually pleased with himself. 
And the source of that inner complacency was swiftly revealed. 

‘I’ve been doing a bit of good business for you, while you were 
larking up on Hindhead,’ he announced; and laying his plans be- 
fore her, he proceeded to explain it all in his rather rapid manner. 

It was the kind of thing she hated; but it would upset so many 
people if she made a fuss. 

“You know I don’t want any more houses crowding round,’ 
she mildly protested. ‘I do think... you might have asked me 
first.’ 

‘Oh — well,’ he excused himself airily. ‘I’ve learnt to know 
what asking you amounts to! A kick or two—and then you 
gracefully cave in! Besides —I wanted to get things fixed up 
before returning to Exeter. So I put my back into it: hoping you 
might have the grace to thank me — once in a way.’ 

She sighed: utterly unable to cope with his agile brain. ‘You 
make me sound so ungracious. And really —I don’t mean to 
be.’ 

‘Of course you don’t, my dear girl.’ He laid a friendly hand on 
hers. ‘We can’t always see eye to eye in these little matters — 
that’s all. And you don’t half realise your own difficulties in the 
face of that infernal imposition — so-called super-tax. It’s for 
me to make myself unpopular, for your benefit, while you collar 
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the kudos — dispensing smiles and sympathy, and lending money 
to any plausible waster who bleats about the War. Those two 
words cover a multitude of sins.’ 

The War was rather a sore point with Mostyn, whose sins it 
had not covered. He alone knew what profit he had reaped, 
thanks to minor disabilities, from those four murderous years 
that had filled the land with ineffectuals — uncomfortable re- 
minders of a period he and his like privately desired to forget, 
even while they subscribed to local memorials, or stood bare- 
headed during the two minutes’ silence. 

‘For instance — here you are hanging on to an inefficient 
agent, keeping some good man out of the job — all in the sacred 
name of the War. Isn’t it time you recognised that, out of sheer 
sentiment, you’re wasting good money, hampering me and fail- 
ing in your duty to the Estate?’ 

He leaned towards her, but she looked away, her lips softly 
resolute. 

‘That’s where I don’t agree with you,’ she said, fairly goading 
him to tackle her on the personal issue. And he didn’t half like 
it, at close quarters. She had a tiresome way of infecting him 
with her own squeamishness. 

‘Now look here, Daphne,’ his voice took on a more persuasive 
note. ‘Just consider. I can get you, to-morrow, a man of three 
times Aymer’s capacity — and no higher salary.’ 

She turned on him suddenly, half aware of his intent. 

‘Could you get Claude another agency half as good as this, to- 
morrow?’ 

‘Really, that’s not my concern.’ 

“Well, it’s my first concern.’ 

Irritation mastered him. 

‘Great is the truth! Since you admit it, I confess I’ve sus- 
pected as much all along. Anyone could see with half an eye 
you're smitten —’ 

‘J — Claude!’ Look and tone told him he had crashed 
egregiously. 

‘Well, how else could I account for your obstinacy?’ he 
brazened it out — half annoyed, half relieved. 
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She scarcely heard him. She was thinking —he ought to 
know the truth. Claude must not be stranded; and how could 
she properly insist, with Mostyn imagining things like that? 

So she said with a touch of formality, ‘Perhaps I ought to 
have mentioned it sooner — but Claude only told me in con- 
fidence... he’s engaged to be married.’ 

‘By Jove!’ Mostyn jerked his eyebrows. ‘Must be a sporting 
young lady! Not very gaudy prospects to marry on.’ 

‘No — that’s the difficulty. But while he’s here, he can save; 
he can find time for studying architecture — in fact, it’s his one 
chance of pulling it off. So you see...I couldn’t possibly let 
him down. Now perhaps — you understand?’ | 

‘Blest if I do!’ he muttered, understanding less than ever. 
‘If you were gone on the fellow, one could see the point. As it is 
— you’re just playing Lady Bountiful again, so that he can save 
your money — which he doesn’t half earn —’ 

‘It’s his money — and he does earn it. You’re twisting things 
on purpose,’ she asserted, amazed at her own utterance. And 
rising, so that he must rise also, she added, with quickened 
courage: ‘After all, Claude is my agent. And I am quite satisfied 
with him. So if you don’t mind, I’d rather not talk about it 
again.’ 

Without waiting for an answer, she turned and went quietly 
out; shaken, yet elated, by the incredible fact that she had 
actually stood up to him — and had scored a decisive victory. 


He drove off next morning to catch the midday train, smiling 
and friendly, as if nothing had happened. It was Daphne, in 
spite of her victory, who felt almost uncomfortable. He had that 
mysterious, maddening way of making one always feel in the 
' wrong: but being gone, she shook herself free of him and his 
implications with relief unfeigned. 

She and Claude and Aminta, left happily alone, had been 
invited to a small party at Lady Fairweather’s — tennis and 
clock golf. There was already a budding competition among Con- 
yngsford hostesses to secure the new-made Lady Carlyon before 
she became general property; and Daphne had been moved to 
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accept chiefly because ‘those two’ would not be there. Aminta 
loved clock golf, and Claude would drive them out in the car. 
He was happier now about his Claire: and after the party she 
would secure him for a talk. This morning there were household 
matters to discuss with Mrs. Carey; and Aminta craving for 
‘company.’ The poor dear was looking rather white and strained, 
her chronic cough aggravated by one of those obstinate summer 
colds caught during a wet spell in July. 

Daphne more than suspected that the cough was not all. But 
her tentative, ‘What’s the matter, Mintums dear?’ only elicited 
a rather breathless murmur: ‘ Nothing’s the matter, darling. I’ve 
been sleeping badly — my cough, you know. And I’ve a head- 
ache. I’m sure there’s thunder in the air.’ 

And Daphne, perceiving that neither of these was the real 
trouble, slipped a confiding hand through her arm. 

‘Come on to the hill. One can always breathe up there. Dane’s 
begging to go.’ 

So they strolled to Wreckers’ Corner, and on along the cliff 
path below the Tower: Daphne talking of Hindhead; Aminta re- 
counting a talk with Mrs. Carey about Jess — so happy now; 
everything settled for the wedding in September. But, as the 
_, stillness deepened, her attention became nervously distracted by 
the ink-blue tone of a great cloud bank stealthily creeping up the 
sky. She could not bear to seem a fool in the child’s eyes; but at 
last there came a ghostly shimmer and a low grumble of thunder 
— to Daphne a stirring sound, like the deep note of a ’cello; to 
Aminta fraught with goodness knew what evil designs upon her of 
small, terrified person. 

Beside herself, she clutched Daphne’s arm. ‘Oh, darling, do 
let’s get to the Tower!’ 

‘Don’t be frightened, Min,’ Daphne soothed her, mother-like. 
‘It’s nothing really.’ 

‘No — but in the open... I can’t bear it.’ 

‘Well, come this way — quick.’ 

By a steep path they climbed to the Tower, while the cloud 
emitted a livelier flicker, an angrier growl; then dissolved in a 
swift slanting downpour. 
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Safe inside, rain harmlessly lashing the windows, Aminta sank 
into the big armchair — and suddenly burst into tears. 

Daphne knelt beside her, soothing and caressing her, perfectly 
aware that her tears had no real connection with the storm. It 
had simply opened the floodgates of her hidden distress. 

‘Min, dear, if there’s any worry, do tell me,’ she pleaded; and 
Aminta’s drowned eyes dwelt adoringly on her face. 

‘It’s not — I’m not exactly worrying. Only sometimes... it 
seems to get on my mind —’ 

The handkerchief came into play again. 

‘What gets on your mind?’ Daphne prompted her gently. 
She was breaking her own record of incoherence. 

‘Oh, it’s only — you see, you’re very young to be in such a 
responsible position. And I’m so afraid you don’t know much 
about... about money affairs —’ 

‘Money affairs! Min!’ 

Under her astonished gaze, Aminta’s eyes slid away in their old, 
nervous fashion. 

‘Yes— but do you? They are—rather important, aren’t 
they? And I’ve wondered... ?’ 

‘I don’t think I do—very much,’ Daphne admitted, still 
mystified. ‘You see I’ve never had to; and I’m sure Mostyn 
thinks I’m fearfully stupid. Money’s such a real thing for him; 
and he’s so clever about it.’ 

‘Yes...he is. But it’s real for you too, Daphne, dear,’ 
Aminta surprisingly insisted. ‘If you want to keep St. Mary’s 
and all the things you love, you really should try and understand 
more...I mean about investments — that sort of thing. Is it 
altogether in...in Mostyn’s hands?’ 

‘No, not altogether. I have a say in it, of course.’ 

‘Well then — what about that Mr. Quinn?’ 

‘Mr. Quinn? What’s he got to do with it?’ 

‘I don’t know... I don’t know anything!’ There was pain in 
the vehement disclaimer. ‘He came down for Saturday night. 
And I think he wanted — to see you. Such a pity you weren’t 
here. I suppose... ?’ 

The iron latch of the door lifted with a sharp clack; and Aminta 
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started, as if it might be Mostyn, though she knew he was miles 
away. 

Claude’s voice sounded through the half-open door. 

‘Will I be intruding, Daphne? I’m a drowned rat.’ 

She sprang up to welcome him; pulled off his coat, shook the 
rain from it and hung it over a chair. 

As he thanked her and sat down on the window seat, she 
remarked casually: ‘I thought you were up at the Home 
Farm.’ 

‘Oh, that? I — er — found it wasn’t necessary. I was out on 
the cliffs — neglecting my duties!’ 

There was a forced note in his lightness, that made Daphne 
suddenly feel sure something had gone wrong with him, too. But 
she answered him, in his own vein; and they kept up a jerky 
attempt at conversation till the rain ceased, and they could re- 
turn home. 

Arrived in the hall, Aminta murmured hurriedly that her 
‘things’ were damp; she must run up and change: and Daphne — 
oddly anxious not to be alone with Claude — remembered that 
she ought to be writing to Aunt Wyn. 

He gave her a quick look. ‘Could you spare me a few minutes 

first — in the smoking-room?’ 

‘Of course I could. Anything important?’ 

‘Yes it is... rather.’ 

He opened the door; and she went in. Seating herself on the 
divan near the long window, she looked up at him, hopelessly 
hoping it might be no great matter. 

‘What is it, Claude — dear? Won’t you sit down?’ 

He sat down; not beside her as usual; but astride a low chair, 
his hands grasping the top rail. 

“To that question, in this house,’ he said, ‘there’s generally 
one answer — Sturt.’ 

He was more than upset. He was angry. She saw it in his 
eyes. 

‘But why —? When... ? He couldn’t —’ 

“You bet he could,’ Claude took her up quite sharply. ‘Any- 
how — he did. Got down to brass tacks all right, about those 
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Home Farm buildings. And er... well... he neatly rubbed it 
in that he couldn’t always be supervising . . . that you really re- 
quired — a more efficient man for the job.’ 

‘I — required? Did he dare to say that?’ 

‘Oh, don’t bother to pile it on, Daphne,’ he protested redden- 
ing awkwardly. ‘I’m noé the man for it. And I didn’t need tell- 
ing. I may be an ineffectual, but it’s not the dole I’m after. 
You’ve been awfully good to me — you and your father. Seems 
about time, though, that I cleared out.’ 

And Daphne sat gazing at him, her hands tightly clasped, see- 
ing the happy and hopeful Claude, who had travelled with her 
from Hindhead, transformed in this contained and angry Claude 
of Mostyn’s making. 

‘How can you sit there and talk like that?’ was all she could 
find to say on the spur of a very prickly moment, but there was 
no mistaking the pain in her low voice. ‘You’re my agent. And 
I won’t have you clear out. I spoke to Mostyn yesterday. He 
had no right to say what he did. You must... please, believe 
me.’ 

He looked hard at her for a long moment; doubted, for a brief 
moment; then felt ashamed of himself. But the compulsion to 
clear out remained. Mostyn had seen to that. 

‘Of course I believe... you don’t want to fire me,’ he said in 
his more normal manner. ‘But that only means you’re putting 
my interests before your own — which it’s your nature to!’ 

‘Nonsense! And I won’t have you go — leaving me stranded.’ 

He shook his head. ‘No fear! I gathered that Sturt’s already 
got some superman up his sleeve. Besides — even to please you 
— I couldn’t stick working with him .. . after this.’ 

There was no mistaking the finality of his tone: and from the 
depths of her dismay there flashed an inspiration. 

“Derek’s just back, thank goodness! Ill write to him. You 
can’t go...at once, Claude. I’ll ask them for the week-end to 
talk things over.’ 

Claude’s face brightened. ‘I’d be glad to see Derek about it. 
I could say more to him than I can very well — to you.’ 

‘Then I'll write now. Catch the afternoon post.’ 
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She stood up with an unwonted air of decision; Aymer stood 
up also, and they smiled at one another — rather rueful smiles. 

‘I’ve simply hated worrying you like this,’ he said, ‘when 
you’ve been such a stunning good friend to me, Daphne. But 
there was nothing for it. You do — realise?’ 

‘Oh, of course... I realise. But that doesn’t help much.’ 

‘It eases things a lot, for me.’ 

He proffered his hand. She gave him hers; and he held it hard. 
Then he went out, leaving her to write her letter. 

Instead of going at once to the writing-table, she sank down 
again on the divan, and sat there looking out at the sunburnt 
grass of the meadow at Chalcote Barrow in its dull uniform tint 
of August green — feeling lonely and angry and frustrated; per- 
ceiving too clearly all that Claude’s revelation implied. 

For his sake, she had made a supreme effort to assert herself; 
and had carried her point — only to find Mostyn working to get 
his own way by means she felt powerless to counteract. And 
what of Aminta’s not very lucid admonitions about money af- 
fairs? Probably she would say no more: and she had said just 
enough to make Daphne feel shy of reopening the subject. It was 
not in her nature to suspect ill of people. She only saw increas- 
ingly that Mostyn’s were not her ways, that continually, in 
some subtle fashion, he dominated her; kept her immature 
nature at strain by an under-sense of contact with craft and 
guile too vague, too alien, to be definitely contested, or even 
understood. 

During these eleven weeks — the longest in her life — she 
seemed to have felt and learnt more than in the last eleven years. 
Looking backward, since her father’s death had left her at the 
mercy of unknown elements, she saw how her young, serene de- 
tachment had been dispelled by sharp contact with realities that 
were opening all the doors of her mind as only reality can — no 
matter how crude, how unaccountable; awakening a dim know- 
ledge of herself and her heritage of responsibility. 

In this moment of too clear vision, she was feeling acutely re- 
sponsible for Claude’s future; and so skilfully had Mostyn twisted 
the ropes that she could do precisely nothing except get up and 
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write that letter to Derek. Yet even he could not make either 
Mostyn or Claude other than they were: and on those two un- 
alterables everything turned. None the less, it would warm her 
heart and make her feel safe simply to be with Gay and Derek 
again. One always felt there were reserves of power in Derek: 
something bigger than cleverness. If anyone could unravel her 
tangle, he would be the man. 

She took up her pen with a faint thrill at acting thus boldly in 
Mostyn’s despite. Decidedly she was ‘coming on.’ That other 
desolate Daphne, crying her heart out on Evening Hill less than 
three months ago, could not have done it to save her life. 

She begged for Friday, if possible, also for an answer by wire. 

And next morning she had it. ‘Arriving Friday afternoon. 
Delighted. Derek.’ 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


What is so delicious as a just and firm encounter of two, 
in a thought, in a feeling? 
EMERSON 


Yury had arrived, bringing with them little Ivor, Daphne’s de- 
voted adorer — a sturdy person, just turned four, with his fa- 
ther’s features and his mother’s remarkable eyes. There had been 
tea on the terrace, a brief talk with Gay, up in their favourite 
bedroom. Then Daphne had carried Derek off to her Tower, to 
discuss the situation at leisure. 

She was settled in her favourite chair now, while he sat smok- 
ing in the window-seat. His deep voice and deliberate move- 
ments were pure refreshment to her senses, after the Mostyn 
manner, and the slight jerkiness of Claude. 

He had listened without interruption, while she told her story: 
and he was now pointing out, reluctantly enough, that Mostyn 
was right, in a way, about Claude. Under a man like her father, 
_an inexperienced agent was all very well, if he preferred to put a 
greater strain on himself in order to employ an ex-officer to whom 
he felt personally indebted. As matters stood, now, both Claude 
and Daphne were obviously at a disadvantage, with a clever, 
assertive man like Mostyn, fancying himself as an up-to-date 
country gentleman, and, in spite of his brains, a rank outsider at 
the job. 

Daphne, with a sinking heart, admitted the truth of all that: 
yet she clung to her point — with a quiet insistence worthy of 
her father — that Claude should not be stranded on her ac- 
count, especially with his marriage in view. She had leave to 
tell Derek of that. If he really must go— how could they 
atone to him for losing Coombe St. Mary’s, and an assured 
income? 

‘That’s a riddle the cleverest couldn’t solve at sight — seeing 
the only profession he’s trained for is a wash-out, and likely to 
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remain so till the building trade rights itself. You might give him 
the designing and decorating of that new house Mostyn is letting 
you in for?’ 

She had told him of that, also; and she greeted his suggestion 
with a smile — half approval, half amusement. 

‘Mostyn would like that!’ 

‘He’s welcome! You’re within your rights.’ 

‘Very well. I'll try.’ 

“You can tell him I proposed it. He'll like that! Meantime, 
as a stop-gap, I could do with Claude, at a small screw, to help 
me at Trevanyon. Not much of a prospect for the poor devil to 
marry on: but he’s one of thousands. The unspecialised, unem+ 
ployed ex-officer, with 1914-18 to his credit, is the outstanding 
tragedy of our time. Not being a political danger, like the beg- 
gars who batten on the dole, nobody cares — except the British 
Legion.’ 

‘We care; but we can’t help... much,’ Daphne murmured — 
and sat silent a moment, considering a sudden inspiration: feel- 
ing rather shy of it, even with Derek. 

‘There’s one thing... not very much, but still, if you think 
...if it would seem all right, I would so like — for his wed- 
ding present — to make Dad’s seven hundred...a thousand. 
Could I?’ 

Derek’s smile completely reassured her. And when he smiled 
like that, his blunt-featured face was transfigured. 

‘Well played, Daphne! As a wedding present, you might slip 
it in without disturbing his sensibilities — if you’ve any idea 
where the money’s to come from?’ 

‘I thought — perhaps—a picture. Or...I’ve got some 
jewels of Mother’s — not Carlyon ones — more than I'll ever 
wear. If you would arrange everything? I couldn’t have Mostyn 
mixed up with it.’ 

‘Rather not. We'll look round before I leave.’ 

‘Oh, Derek, you are kind to me.’ 

Sudden tears filled her eyes. The blessed ease of it all, after the 
strain of working with Mostyn! 

‘Kind — ? No question of kindness.’ He tactfully ignored 
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the tears. ‘Uncle Dighton treated me like a son. If you'll treat 
me like a brother, I’ll be proud to act accordingly.’ 

‘Oh, I will!’ she assured him with un-Daphne-like fervour. 
‘I do wish it was you. . . instead of Mostyn.’ 

‘So do I — with all my heart.’ And after a second’s pause, 
he added: ‘They seem to have pretty well frozen on to you.’ 

She looked up with a whimsical twitch of her brows. 

‘It’s only week-ends now.’ 

‘Yes. But he’s dumped his wife and sister here. They’re all 
virtually living at your expense. Pretty cool, I call it. How much 
longer, eh?’ 

She sighed. ‘I don’t know. Aminta is so happy here. And 
I suppose I must have someone. It’s difficult to say any- 
thing.’ 

‘M’yes. We must wait and see. He’s got the sort of acumen 
you require. But I confess I don’t like his methods.’ 

‘Nor do I. And I’m saddled with him and his methods — for 
five more years.’ 

Derek had risen — and stood smiling down at her. 

‘Well, that depends, I suppose! Being an attractive young 
woman, does it never enter your head that you might, just con- 

ceivably ... marry?’ 

_ She returned his smile frankly, but rather wistfully. 

‘Yes — it does. But it’s got to enter — my heart too! And 
sometimes I wonder... ? I don’t seem to see the sort of man 
who...’ 

Blushes and shyness tripped her up. 

‘No. You haven’t seen much of him!’ Derek came casually 
to the rescue. ‘That’s Mrs. Delaney’s job. She should have you 
up to town — later on; give you a chance.’ 

‘I expect she will.’ The prospect faintly alarmed her. ‘It 
sounds very perverse of me, but I don’t feel in any hurry for that 
—in spite of Mostyn. It’s —oh...it’s not only me. There’s 
St. Mary’s. Suppose, if — if there was anyone; and he couldn’t 
— or didn’t want to live here?’ 

‘Yes. That’s the rub. You ought to be a boy — and you’re 
not! A good many owners of estates are in that quandary, owing 
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to the War. Not such a simple matter — being Lady Carlyon of 
Coombe!’ 

‘Oh, no. It’s fearfully complicated. And yet...it ought tu 
be — it might — be so very lovely.’ 

To her utter surprise Derek suddenly stooped and kissed her. 

‘T’ll go bail it will be very lovely — one of these days.’ 

Something in the assurance of his tone comforted her beyona 
measure; though she could not tell him so, even had he given her 
the chance — which he did not. 

‘Meantime, my dear,’ he said briskly, ‘the crux of the situa- 
tion for you is — Claude’s successor. Sturt’s not going to edge 
in any superman of his own kidney, if my name’s Derek Blount. 
There isn’t much time to look round. But I’ll cudgel my second- 
rate brain! And Gay’s a woman of resource. Between us, we 
must find some way to take the shine out of Mostyn’s coup d'état. 
Come along down. I’ve things to say to Claude.’ 


Not until bedtime — on account of Aminta and the boy — 
did Daphne secure a peaceful hour with Gay on the couch by her 
window, while Derek lingered in the library, saying further things 
to Claude. 

There was no one on earth to whom she could more nearly re- 
veal her shy and secret heart than to Gay — one of the world’s 
born helpers, frustrated continually by the chronic unhelpable- 
ness of the average human being. Daphne herself, in the light of 
awakening knowledge, began dimly to recognise the unhelpable 
streak in her own nature; and the little there was to be done in 
the present dilemma, only Derek could do. That made no 
difference at all, however, to the simple satisfaction of sitting 
close to Gay and hearing her talk, on any theme. 

Among all the magics of this magical world there is none more 
potent than the magic of personality, which our dulled wits take 
for granted, because, like the poor, it is with us always. And Ga- 
brielle Blount, in any contingency, had the unfailing advantage 
of simply being the woman she was. 

She talked of the moors, of her babies, of local affairs; she said 
very little about imminent perplexities; but her good-night kiss 
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left Daphne many degrees nearer happiness — let the future hold 
what it would. 


It was well after midnight, a distorted moon looking in 
through the uncurtained window, when Derek — lying wide- 
awake under the canopy of the ‘King’s bedstead’ — was visited 
by a bright idea: and his first impulse was to share it with his 
wife. He belonged to the order of husband — perhaps less rare 
than cynics insist — who continues to believe, even after five 
years of marriage, that the world holds no jewel like the woman 
he has won. 

She was lying on her side half turned from him, her dark head 
sunk deep in the great square pillow — very still; but her breath- 
ing had not the rhythmic regularity of sleep. 

‘Gay, are you there?’ he said under his breath; and she turned 
so promptly that he knew she had been wakeful, too, thinking 
much the same thoughts, no doubt; keeping still, as he had done, 
for the same reason. 

‘Darling,’ she said, ‘I thought you were asleep.’ 

‘Not a wink. Poor old Claude sitting on my chest. I’d like 
to meet Mr. Mostyn in a lonely lane and give him one between 
‘the eyes! However — it’s some satisfaction to be doing the next 
best thing. I believe I’ve found my man. What do you say to — 
John?’ 

‘John —?’ 

There was a note in her voice that made him ask quickly: 
‘What’s the matter with John? In my opinion it amounts to an 
inspiration. He’d that three years’ training under his father 
before the crash: eighteen months at practical lumbering, and 
he’s keen on forestry. This Estate ought tosuit him. He’s been 
rather hanging fire since the War. Time he put his back into 
something.’ 

‘I told him so, when we were here in May,’ said Gabrielle, the 
woman of many privileges. ‘And he has only written that once, 
when Uncle Dighton died, saying he was off to the nearest 
desert island! No address. I’ve not a notion where he is; but I 
can guess... what it means.’ 
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‘I’m for having a shot at him, anyhow.’ There was no deflect- 
ing Derek when he believed himself on the right track. ‘Daphne’s 
agent must be Daphne’s agent — unequivocally, or Uncle Digh- 
ton’s ghost would walk. If the old badger’s gone to earth, we can 
get at him through his publisher.’ 

‘But suppose he das begun a book, at last,’ Gabrielle demurred. 
‘Your letter may only be a distraction —’ 

He reached out a hand and thrust his fingers into her thick 
hair. 

‘Now she’s pulling out the pathetic stop on a bare supposition! 
He may merely be stalking grouse for all you know. Anyhow, 
he’s the peg for this hole, Gay — say what you please.’ 

‘I’m not saying anything! Pure waste of breath!’ Gay re- 
torted, and he tweaked her hair. 

‘Well, I’m saying frankly that my chief concern, this journey, 
is for Daphne, and St. Mary’s. Old John’s a tough customer. He 
has grit enough and brains enough to hold his own against three 
Sturts.’ 

‘He’s also rather an explosive person. Not exactly the ideal 
subordinate, is he?’ 

‘What harm if he does explode here and there? It’ll liven 
Daphne up! I shall tell him, straight, I’m not inviting him to a 
bed of roses: but I shan’t understate our need of him. Seriously, 
old lady, don’t you think I’ve hit the nail on the head — in 
record time?’ 

‘Seriously —I do. I hope the nail will appreciate the atten- 
tion, that’s all!’ 

He drew her close to him; and eased in his mind, confident of 
the issue, he soon fell sound asleep. 

Gabrielle, keeping stiller than ever, continued to lie wakeful, 
thinking of John. It would be delightful to have him at St. 
Mary’s; but she had cherished higher ambitions for him, in her 
heart. With his imaginative gifts, his varied experience and 
vigorous brain, he ought by now to be heading for some definite 
goal. He was no drifter, no cynic. His writing meant much to 
him, but life meant more. On one or other he should already 
have tightened his hold, to some purpose. Yet here he was, 
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turned three and thirty, neither falling in love, nor pursuing any 
definite aim. As a war-wife and worker, she was fully alive to the 
disillusioning effects of those four high and terrible years, even 
upon men whose nerves and bodies had not suffered shipwreck in 
greater or less degree. She had seen occasional signs of it, both in 
Derek and John. There was also the small assured income, since 
his mother’s death, that might blunt the spur of necessity. But, 
given all that, she divined some deeper personal cause for his odd 
lack of zest in getting to grips with life. She knew more than he 
supposed of his tentative move towards herself, and all that the 
loss of Melton Hazard must have meant to a man of his tempera- 
ment, with the land in his blood. Critical, independent, un- 
emotional on the surface, there were flameless fires that smould- 
ered in him — none more vital than that passion for the land. 
Hence her fear lest Derek’s letter might simply distract him, had 
he seriously settled down to work. And yet — Daphne’s need 
was urgent; Derek’s impulse was right. 

Her own passing impulse to enclose a line, she dismissed out of 
hand. Knowing the extent of her influence, she would not lift a 
finger one way or the other. 

So Derek’s letter — with Daphne’s full and grateful assent — 
was despatched next morning to John Lutyens, care of his pub- 
lisher, with ‘Please forward,’ deeply underscored, in the left hand 
corner. 

And Mostyn Sturt, that same afternoon, had an interview with 
James Gregson in Town, 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Each man’s city of refuge must be built within himself — of broken toys. 
The only people who truly live are those who are always beginning again. 
THOMAS BURKE 


In the village of Kyleakin, on the eastward shore of the Island of 
Skye, stands an unpretentious Hotel, built of grey stone—a 
Hotel innocent of the palm-decked lounge, the billiard-room, the 
untiring jazz band of its youngers and betters; a Hotel where, 
even in August, a man might be at peace to work or fish or take 
his ease without being unduly jostled by his fellow-men. And 
when the sun prevailed, there were wild reaches of the coast, and 
low rocky islets, within a boat’s throw, where only sea birds 
mewed and the waves talked secrets to the rocks and an oc- 
casional holiday steamer hooted disdainfully. 

To John Lutyens, that faintly derisive hoot, prating of crowds, 
enhanced the delights of solitude. 

Seated on a rock, with his shoulders against another, he was 
absorbed in the subtly satisfying process of blue-pencilling sheet 
after sheet of close-written manuscript. For when Lutyens felt 
moved to write — he wrote. No aids to speed could replace, for 
him, the mysterious link between brain and hand and pencil. 
For weeks and weeks he had been letting himself go with the ar- 
dour of a man possessed. Now, ina brief interlude of detachment, 
he had paused to consider the result — and the blue pencil was 
having the time of its life. 

It was as Gabrielle surmised. Lutyens had left Coombe St. 
Mary’s with a chance-sown seed hid in his brain. Falling on good 
ground, it had blossomed with a rapidity peculiarly exhilarating 
at a moment of slackness in purpose and direction, intolerable to 
a vigorous-minded man. Since the day of demobilisation — with 
its after-sense of almost callous lassitude — he had passed through 
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one of those gaps that seldom register, yet are quick with secret 
changes. 

And then — that vivid week-end at Coombe St. Mary’s! On 
the kindliest impulse of sympathy for their host, Gay had swept 
him away into that enchanted wood. On impulse, she had halted 
for her view of the house, while he stood beside her, seeing 
and feeling everything with a sudden intensity, as if a strong 
light had been turned on inside: one of those ‘little street- 
corner moments’ that flash and pass, and leave a man wondering 
if they really happened — save for the after effect. Haunted by 
that vision, so sharply etched on his brain, recognising the famil- 
iar symptoms — the see-saw between brooding and unrest — 
he had waked one morning with the clear conviction, ‘By Jove! 
There’s a book in it!’ 

From that moment, life had at once narrowed in and blos- 
somed out. Possessed by a promising idea, Lutyens behaved 
very much like a dog with a bone. He must carry it off to the 
farthest available corner, that none might suspect or intrude: 
so he had written straightway to Kyleakin, engaging two bed- 
rooms; one to be roughly conjured into a sitting-room. No word 
or line to a soul, except that hint to Gay, who could be trusted to 
understand. And here was all space, all time at his command. 
Along the coast, or among the wild inland hills, he could tramp 
or fish at desire: but in the main he had been writing with an 
unflagging impetus that sprang partly from long abstinence, 
partly from the nature of his theme, in which love of his own 
lost home had found its only possible outlet of expression. 

He had so far achieved a first novel of some success, followed 
by a volume of vigorous short stories; and his publisher, he well 
knew, looked for a second novel to establish him among the 
younger writers of note. More: his own make of brain de- 
manded the fuller canvas, the larger conception: and, all un- 
sought, he had found it. 

Possess him, it unmistakably did — the atmosphere of that 
fine old house, quiet and simple and proud; encrusted with tra- 
dition; guarding the soul of a race, as a cathedral may be said 
to guard the soul of a religion. The race petering out in that over- 
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sheltered, ineffectual girl; the house itself eventually passing into 
what...? Hotel? Lunaticasylum? Or perhaps, by a kindlier 
fate, into a school, like his own beloved Melton Hazard; invaded 
afresh and afresh by young barbarians; still keeping alight the 
flame of a great tradition, disparaged by many in a world of 
changing values. 

If Lutyens himself swore by a tradition native to the soil and 
the spirit of England, he was no heady idealist, no dweller among 
clouds and rainbows. His bone-bred love of the land had not 
been cradled in the leisured round of English country life. Since 
reaching manhood, he had seen little but the reverse side of the 
shield. After Oxford, three years at home — the happiest of his 
life — working on the estate and falling under the spell of his 
cousin, Gabrielle de Vigne. ‘Then, at three and twenty, his 
father’s sudden death on the hunting-field, the foreclosing of 
mortgages, the enforced sale that had seemed little less than a 
betrayal of every Lutyens who had loved and worked for Melton 
Hazard since early Stuart days. 

Stripped of his inheritance, disarmed, and flung into the arena, 
he had been constrained to rely altogether upon his individual 
self — that mysterious compound of past and present influences; 
to ‘chase brave employment, with a naked sword, throughout 
the world.’ 

Canada first, under his mother’s brother, a captain of industry 
in the lumber world, who frankly considered it an excellent thing 
for young John to be thrown penniless on his own resources. 
That unsympathetic, if not altogether unsound attitude, had 
scarcely endeared him to young John, in whom there ran a streak 
of the same metal; an obstinate spirit of independence that, in 
less than two years, had led to a disruption, had flung him once 
again upon his own resources, and given him a taste of life at the 
bottom of the cup. 

From a Calgary farm of the roughest, and a sordid complica- 
tion with another man’s wife, he had swerved to the drastic 
extreme of newspaper reporting in New York — O. Henry’s ‘city 
of damned souls’: to young Lutyens, with England’s leisure in 
his bones, a nightmare of frenzied energy and unrest. Speed and 
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again more speed. Stop to ask the direction, the ultimate goal — 
and you would merely be run over. There he had suffered loneli- 
ness in its acutest form, at odds with a world that neither heeded 
nor cared. Yet there he had remained, sooner than return home, 
a failure confessed: since the modest income, derived from his 
remnant of capital, barely sufficed to educate his younger 
brothers, and support his plucky mother in her failing health. 

In the course of one fevered year, he had lost many illusions 
and made many discoveries — disconcerting and otherwise: had 
learnt that fastidiousness may serve a man better than all the 
moralities, that devout allegiance to one woman is no safeguard 
against the physical attractions of another. The futile culmina- 
tion of his sole, brief, passionate episode had coincided with 
one of his periodical flashes of independence, which severed him 
from an enterprising evening paper, and left him disgusted with 
journalism, half angry with himself, longing for England — 
casual, slow-seeming, inimitable, England! 

And while he longed, with small hope of attainment, rumours 
of war had flitted across the Atlantic. His craving for England 
had been answered by her Call to Arms. 

Enrolled in the first hundred thousand, he had renewed his 
boyhood in the spring-tide of faith and joyous illusion that per- 
vaded those early training camps — the sane exaltation, the 
comradeship, the ordered life, and the intensified love of country 
in simple, prosaic Englishmen, ‘for that time ravished above 
earth.’ 

In a body of men so minded it had taken time for the chill 
breath of misgiving to creep in and accomplish its deadly work: 
a venal N.C.O. here, a blundering, well-intentioned officer there, 
harassed officials issuing contradictory orders, everywhere cramp- 
ing zeal, damping enthusiasm; till they, who only asked to be 
hammered into the perfect instrument of victory had waked to 
find themselves fallen from the hill of vision, stranded on the mud 
flats of stark reality. 

The steepness of that drop, the resulting dislocation of body 
and spirit, could perhaps only be gauged by those who were first 
in the field. But Lutyens, like the rest, had carried on, though 
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faith fell lame and the spirit went numb; had seen men in the raw, 
stripped of illusion, doubtful even of reality; like the rest, he had 
clung to the fond belief that a new World must infallibly spring 
from a soil enriched with so lavish a sacrifice of young life. And 
at last, when all was over, the world to which they returned had 
seemed as old as ever it was: more than ever restless and blasé 
and muddled in its values. 

That second sharp taste of disillusion had much to answer for. 
One either gave place to the devil, or decided that nothing mat- 
tered very violently, except keeping one’s end up and one’s sense 
of humour: and even the last could be overdone. Yet what else 
were the poor beggars to do? ‘A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp.’ With the best will in creation he couldn’t lift himself far 
by the slack of his own breeches! Consequently, if embittered, 
he kicked up a dust in the labour world or in the pages of modern 
journalism; if merely disheartened, he hid himself behind ‘the 
smile that never comes off.’ 

That Lutyens had not swung sharply to either extreme may 
have been due to remnants of the obsolete Victorian in his veins, 
which saved him, at least, from cheap iconoclasm. And because 
the poison of embitterment was not in him, he might yet, with 
“his gifts, achieve work that would outlast the more brilliant ex- 
perimental successes of the hour. 

So prophesied the critics — in particular Bramwell Byrne, his 
sole personal friend among them: the one man to whom he could 
ever submit his work in undress. And already a thick packet had 
gone south to face the ordeal of his friend’s unbiassed criticism. 

That was a week ago. He might hear any day now; the thing 
was still so intimately a part of himself that he felt vulnerable as 
acrab in process of changing its shell. Yet, with each day’s work, 
conviction strengthened that here was the theme of all others in 

which he could best hope to find himself; deeply imbued, as it 
was, with love of England, with a deep, if clear-eyed faith in her 
aristocratic principle; incarnate alike in her great landed peers 
and her country squires — men who love her soil, but do not talk 
about it — now in process of being taxed and bullied out of exist- 
ence. Stewards of mysteries greater than they knew, their ideals 
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and amenities were destined to count for much in the coming 
struggle with sentimental socialism — 7f they survived. If not, 
the countryside would need a new Felicia Hemans to hymn the 
stately hotels of England — which God forbid! 

In that conviction, right or wrong, he had wrought his swiftly 
conceived interplay of human lives, restless and transient, set 
against the serene permanence of the great house — witnessing 
all, yet making no disclosure; secure in its secret knowledge, 
‘These pass — I remain.’ And, by way of slender disguise, he had 
placed his threatened home in a wilder region on the Cornish 
coast. Gay, of course, would know: and Gay would understand 
an inspiration there could be no resisting. 

From a brief imaginative Prelude — designed to impart depth 
and background — he had plunged straight into vicissitudes of 
the immediate present: the doomed Lord Wyncastle dying on his 
knees in the chapel, leaving his only daughter and her heritage in 
much the same position as he himself had been left at his father’s 
death. Looking deep into his own heart, he had written of things 
personally known and suffered, as only years of schooled detach- 
ment made it possible to write of them; had so marshalled events 
as to set her in a wedge between surrendering the home, that was 
her all — to be converted into a fashionable hotel — or marrying 
the gilded vulgarian, whose aspirations included the owner, in 
order to save the stately old house from promiscuous inva- 
sion. 

One or other must suffer violation — the shrine of her race, or 
her own womanhood: a conflict sharp enough to stab his self- 
centred Diana wide-awake. 

He had endowed her with a hidden streak of hardness, a cool, 
charming selfishness, where all save her own property was con- 
cerned, and a temperamental distaste for marriage, mainly 
rooted in that same egoism: a blend of the twofold nature, which 
Gay had hinted at in Lord Carlyon. 

Into the character of the girl’s co-trustee —a dispossessed 
landowner — he had woven fragments of his own nature and 
his earlier experiences; had seen him, inevitably, drawn to her 
almost as much by love of the land as of herself. 
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So much for the essentials of his theme; one that had been 
done before and would be done again; since it would bear repeat- 
ing from many angles —if, even so, it were possible to make 
the people of England realise... ! And the modern novelist, 
in any case, came to a field already reaped and gleaned. 

In the actual writing, it was at the crucial point of conflict 
that Lutyens had arrived. Further developments had been 
roughly outlined, for consideration. 

And ultimately — what? 

So far the main climax eluded him. His own harshly disci- 
plined soul — housed in a sane, impassioned body formed for 
happiness — cherished a deep faith in tragedy, that would run 
counter to his publisher’s deeper faith in royalties. Goodness 
knew he had need of those royalties: and a robust belief in his 
own order made him reluctant to emit yet another jeremiad of 
the doomed landowner — he who saw salvation for England 
in the revival of a vigorous Conservatism — broad based on 
lessons of history — an aristocracy re-invigorated and informed 
with the spirit of being ‘servants of mankind to be its chiefs. .. .’ 

But these things were still in the air: and the more intriguing 
for that. Weary of long sitting, he stood up and yawned hugely. 
‘The sunlight falling aslant across his island, was painting the 
quiet sea with silvery gold. The plop-plop of his moored boat, 
rising and falling, reasserted itself like a neglected companion. 
Over there was dinner — and possibly that packet awaiting him. 

Leisurely he loosed the boat and rowed across the shining 
water, out of the world of his own creating, back to the prose of 
his unpretentious hotel. And there on the hall table lay his 
packet, with a lesser envelope —a scratched, forwarded thing, 
which he slipped into his pocket, without a second glance. 

Up in his sitting-room a new-lit fire was talking to itself. 
August evenings were chilly at Kyleakin; and he often worked 
far into the night. Settled in his chair, he wrenched open the big 
envelope, and drew out the letter that, in his present mood, could 
so disproportionately lift him up or cast him down. Fifteen 
minutes still before he need trouble about dinner: and during 
those fifteen minutes he lived through some of the pleasantest 
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sensations he had ever known. For the first half of his book, 
with a sketchy indication of future developments, had moved 
Bramwell Byrne to something as near enthusiasm as his tem- 
perament would permit. 


Cut in and win — was his final injunction. You’ve really got some- 
thing to say — which is more of a distinction than it sounds! Too 
many of the new lot have nothing to say; though I grant they often 
say it brilliantly. It’s the trouble with most of us moderns that we’ve 
neither a clear faith nor a blank unfaith in those elements we call spir- 
itual — a state of being that is fatally apt to disconnect the head from 
the roots of life, to falsify thought and emotion. As your head and 
roots seem fairly well connected, I’m hoping great things of you. So 
don’t disappoint me. Take your own line, and above all keep clear of 
coteries and Town, where we all talk too much and too fast — and so 
exhaust everything including our trivial selves! 

That’s sound counsel from one who has failed to act on it. 

Yours, with sincere congratulations 
B. B. 


While Lutyens swallowed his dinner and talked fishing with a 
fellow-solitary, phrases from that letter drifted pleasantly through 
his brain: and prowling afterwards with his pipe in the quiet 
August darkness he saw himself, once more, on the eve of a new 
beginning... 

Lifted in heart and purpose, he returned to his fireside, refilled 
his pipe—and suddenly remembered the envelope he had 
slipped into his pocket. 

Derek’s writing, by Jove! And Derek wasn’t in the habit of 
writing to pass the time of day. In this case, his brief urgent 
letter went straight to the point... 

Lutyens, having read it through, laid it on the table and sat 
staring into the fire. The very devil could scarcely have timed 
that appeal at a more distracting moment. He had fancied him- 
self secure on his desert island; but life was inexorable. No 
escape from its demands, short of getting outside one’s skin. 
But, damn it all, why should he chuck his work and dislocate his 
life afresh, on account of this unknown girl? Derek, of course, 
didn’t realise the facts. Why not explain them, quote a line 
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or two from Byrne’s letter, regret sincerely —and there an 
end? 

Pulling a tablet towards him, he took up his pen — and hesi- 
tated. 

Casting about in his mind for an opening sentence, he found 
himself half absently re-reading the final page of Derek’s letter, 
with a mind freed from the first jarring sense of shock. 


I’m risking the fact that you may have got your teeth into some- 
thing and may curse me for butting in, which you can take as proof 
of my real concern, though I can’t put all details on paper. I won’t 
pretend Sturt’s an easy man to work with, or that I’m offering you a 
cushy lounge on a bed of roses. But I promise I’ll do all I can to 
smooth the way for you. 

If by any luck you accept, and can come south instanter — do. 
Then I can show you the ropes before Sturt returns; and you can go 
home with Gay, while I stay to back up Daphne and generally prepare 
the ground! I don’t want to put undue pressure on you, old chap; 
but I’m specially keen to get in a man like yourself, with the land in 
his blood, and the knowledge and the wee bit stiffening which the situa- 
tion calls for. Not to mention here’s a chance of doing a mite of serv- 
ice for the old English countryside we both believe in. So—I’m 
hoping you may find it in your heart to answer officially: ‘Damn you, 
I’m your man!’ 

Anyway, I’m yours, 

D. B. 


A letter is a mysterious thing. You can read it in one voice. 
You can read it entirely in another. To Lutyens, after that 
second reading, refusal appeared pretty well impossible. How 
on earth had it seemed so simple a matter five minutes ago? 

Reading hurriedly, vexedly, he had seen only a girl in difficul- 
ties —a girl who meant nothing to him. Plenty of good men 
tumbling over each other. Why should he — with enough to 
exist on, and promise of better things — do one of them out of a 
job? Re-reading, at leisure, Derek’s voice had sounded in his 
brain; and the inner emphasis had shifted curiously from the girl 
to the house — that was the central fact both of his story and of 
this disturbing intrusion of life. 
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A strange turn of the wheel! It would feel almost like slipping 
into the pages of his own book. He glanced ruefully at the pre- 
cious pile of typescript; and reflected, yet more ruefully, that the 
poor half-fledged thing would never see the light if Derek re- 
ceived that ‘official answer.’ Possibly, some day, he might 
stumble into something equally good: but to accept this par- 
ticular job would mean death to this particular book. And that 
was that. 

Instinctively he avoided any tall talk about personal sacrifice. 
If he dropped the book, and accepted the land-agency, it would 
be simply because he chose to do so; because Derek’s call, dispas- 
sionately considered, seemed the stronger of the two. What 
matter, after all, one novel the less — however sincerely con- 
ceived and wrought — in the spate of fiction constantly pouring 
from the press? True, his ambition had been stimulated; and it 
meant much to him; but... 

The significance of that ‘but,’ in the face of Byrne’s letter, 
confronted him as yet another proof of the mysterious changes 
wrought in those who had been insidiously affected by the 
physical and spiritual reactions of the War — that maximum of 
superhuman effort, which had left the world so little bettered 
after all. 

And there remained the crowning irony that the very sincerity 
of all he had written, in these three months, weighed the scales 
against his book — in favour of Coombe St. Mary’s. 

So deeply had he lived himself into his story of a great house 
on the down grade that it was as if his own creation confronted 
him, challenging his good faith. If his story meant more to him 
than a study of land sentiment, heightened for effect, then it 
implicitly bade him forsake his imaginary house, and do what he 
could for the actual one, to which at least he owed three months 
of happiness unalloyed. 

And it did mean more to him: so again — that was that. 

Though his heart failed him at thought of the long evening’s 
work he had anticipated, it stirred unmistakably, at thought 
of seeing Coombe St. Mary’s again —living there, working 
there: a prospect for which any sane man would thank his stars 
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in these lean times. After all, his precious book might not have 
run into five thousand copies. 

And at his elbow lay Byrne’s letter — tempting him. Having 
virtually made up his mind, there would be no sense in re-read- 
ing all that; and probably one could discount thirty per cent of it, 
owing to personal friendship. 

He had relished the idea of watching Gay’s face while she 
read it: but, in the circumstances... 

With an air of absent-minded deliberation he picked up the 
letter, tore it across, and dropped it into the fire. It would be 
answered — from Coombe St. Mary’s. 

What Byrne would say to his volte face, he did not care to con- 
sider. He would wire to Derek in the morning; and start by the 
first boat to Mallaig. The sooner he got away from this atmos- 
phere the better. 


CHAPTER Two 


Surely, though we place Hell under the Earth, the heart 
of man is the region devils dwell in. 
Sir THOMAS BROWNE 


Mostyn Sturt returned on the Saturday week, following upon 
his departure on that Thursday of August, when Daphne had 
pulled the strings to some purpose, for the first time in her life. 

He had spent two days in Town, doing business for his firm, 
and two nights pursuing pleasure on his own account. He was 
returning well content, with the discreetly worded document 
tucked away in his despatch case, and a lurking hope in his 
heart that Aymer might be moved to ‘give notice’ on account of 
that straight little talk, which had been rather straighter than he 
intended. Another good turn to Daphne, for which he would get 
no thanks — as usual. 

Driving home from the station, he sniffed appreciatively the 
mingled freshness and softness of this North Devon air. His 
head still felt woolly and his eyeballs sandy after his ‘good little 
fling’; but that would pass with a bout of sleep; and before to- 
morrow night Daphne’s signature would be added to his own at 
the foot of his precious document. He had already spoken to 
Harland of the forty thousand shares he intended to take up. 
His fat commission was safe, though the heavens fell; and he had 
secured his seat on the Board. His first meeting, yesterday, had 
- left him serenely convinced that Daphne and he had much to 
hope from the great adventure. 

As he stepped into the cloistral cool of the hall, he felt chilled 
by the oppressive quiet of the place, after Town. And the house 
had an empty feeling. Yet he had notified Aminta on a post- 
card, the hour of his return. 

‘The ladies at home?’ he asked Wills, who relieved him of hat 
and coat. 

‘No, sir. They are at Conyngsford. Only Mr. Blount at home, 
sir, in the smoking-room,’ 
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‘Mr. Blount?’ 

‘That’s right, sir. He’s been staying here.’ 

‘Yes — yes, of course.’ 

He dismissed the information as superfluous — coming from 
the butler. And instinctively the thought sprang: ‘Staying 
here? What does the fellow want?’ It was the only motive his 
sagacity could divine at the back of all human actions. 

‘Tea in the smoking-room, please,’ he commanded, and turned 
the door handle in a very mixed frame of mind. Nothing he dis- 
liked more than being taken unawares. 

Derek was sitting on the divan in the window, smoking what 
Gabrielle called his non-stop pipe, and nursing a book which he 
was not troubling to read. He had the large capacity for con- 
templation often found in energetic and practical Englishmen. 
But at present he was thinking quite definitely — thinking 
hard. 

He stood up when Sturt entered; and they greeted without 
shaking hands. 

‘Did you tea on the train?’ Derek asked glancing at his own 
discarded tray. 

‘No. They’re bringing me some. Beastly slosh in those cars.’ 

And Derek mentally added, ‘Also eighteen pence to the good!’ 
During the past week — with the aid of items gleaned from all 
and sundry — he had been shrewdly assessing his man. 

Aloud, he volunteered the information already imparted by 
Wills. 

“Aymer gone with them, I suppose?’ Mostyn asked, chiefly for 
something to say. His head ached. He wished he had gone into 
the library. He hoped the fellow would clear out and let him ~ 
have his tea in peace. 

‘Aymer’s gone, all right.’ The faint emphasis on the verb 
jerked Mostyn to attention. ‘He left Coombe St. Mary’s yester- 
day — for good. He’s over at my place. I’m carrying on here, 
pro tem. 

Resuming his pipe, he sat down again: and Mostyn sank into 
an armchair — victorious, yet vaguely uneasy. No knowing 
what that young fool, Aymer, might have said. 
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‘This is very sudden,’ he remarked, with a touch of testiness. 
‘I think I might have been informed.’ 

‘Yes. It is very sudden — and I am informing you.’ Derek’s 
tone was quite good-humoured but his look was straighter than 
Mostyn cared about. ‘Surely you must have expected as much. 
Aymer naturally told Daphne... all there was to tell. It seems 
you dropped on him pretty heavily because of some trifling over- 
sight. In fact, I gather it amounted to firing him behind Daphne’s 
back, which wasn’t exactly fair to either of them.’ 

‘It amounted to no such thing. If Aymer goes making moun- 
tains out of molehills — that’s his own look out. He gets touched 
up over nothing, that boy — knows he’s inefficient, right enough.’ 

‘To be a shade more accurate, he’s a very modest fellow, and 
a thorough gentleman,’ Derek retorted with a touch of heat. 

‘Oh, quite. But onecan’t pretendhe’s any great loss to Coombe. 
Very good of you, Blount, acting stop-gap. I don’t fancy we’ll 
need to trouble you for long. Lucky for Daphne, there are lots of 
good men going.’ 

‘Oh, lots.’ Derek positively twinkled. That he was thoroughly 
enjoying his good minute he would have been the last to deny. 
‘I had no difficulty whatever in making the necessary arrange- 
ments.’ 

‘Arrangements? You?’ 

“Yes — why not?’ 

‘Well, Z should say it was a matter to be settled between 
Daphne and myself.’ 

‘Certainly. But I understand she’s not best pleased about the 
upset. So I’m over here to act for her — at her express request. 
I’m not butting in, on my own. And I’ve had the luck to secure 
a really good man at very short notice; a cousin of my wife’s — 
Ah, here’s your tea.’ 

Mostyn had need of it. To put it mildly, he was not best 
pleased at Daphne’s astonishing counter-stroke, as conducted by 
this level-headed and infernally self-assured young man. 

While he fortified himself, Derek briefly and crisply accounted 
for John, doing his unskilled best to steer a mean course between 
the impolicy of overpraising a friend and his own anxiety to 
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testify that here was one who knew his job well enough to need 
no finicking supervision. 

‘Delighted to hear it, I’m sure,’ Mostyn jerked out, though his 
tone belied him. ‘I’ve given more time to her affairs this summer 
than I can very well afford. She doesn’t half realise — too much 
in the clouds. When may we expect — your friend?’ 

There was something galling about the emphasis on those two 
words: but it was Derek’s line to be pleasantly obtuse, to secure 
a smooth crossing for John. 

‘Lutyens? He’s staying with us. He’ll be coming on Mon- 
day.’ 

‘M-well, I could stay till Tuesday: put him wise.’ 

‘Very good of you. But your time’s valuable. Besides — I’ve 
done all that myself.’ 

‘Best thanks.’ Mostyn’s voice had an edge to it. ‘Really, I 
seem to be a mere outsider in this little affair.’ 

‘Oh, not altogether,’ Derek serenely reminded him. ‘You set 
the ball rolling! And, by the way,’ he leaned forward, speaking 
in a more conciliatory tone, ‘you know, of course, there ought to 
have been some sort of show when Daphne came into her inherit- 
ance. She naturally couldn’t face it in the circumstances: and 
wwe knew they’d all understand. But I think, in September, we 
must organise the proper function —a luncheon to all the tenants 
and a garden féte. Throw open the park and grounds — that 
sort of thing. My wife and I would like to come over and help. 
We might worry out a programme, eh?’ 

That unexpected diversion took effect. The rankling sense of 
defeat was mitigated, momentarily, by the congenial prospect of 
a big function, with Mostyn Sturt as deputy host to Daphne’s 
hostess. They might follow it up, he urged, by a garden party — 
just the élite of the neighbourhood, an affair that would be more 
to his private taste. 

They discussed dates and details; and amiable relations were 
established — on the surface at least — by the time the others 
came home. 


Next morning, being Sunday, Daphne had a fancy for carrying 
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Derek off to church, and Mostyn’s urgent business must await 
their pleasure. He would be very glad to see the last of that 
young man. 

The apparently simple affair of securing an uninterrupted hour 
was further complicated by one of those unaccountable attacks of 
conscience that will occasionally upset even the sanest apostles 
of expedience. 

At this late moment he discovered, to his annoyance, that he 
could not pull the thing off in the library — simply on account 
of his uncle’s portrait over the mantelpiece. A fool’s reason; 
though there was no sentiment to it. But he did not altogether 
lack imagination; and Carlyon blood ran in his veins. Those 
inexorable eyes, would draw him like a magnet — reproaching 
him, arraigning him. For he knew he intended to include the 
important document with several other papers, to explain the 
contents sketchily, not to let her read it through, if he could 
prevent her without seeming to do so. He was half annoyed with 
himself for feeling squeamish over it: but —a more emphatic 
‘but’ — the craving for that money (sixty thousand to his own 
cheek!) burned in him like a consuming fire. And he did not be- 
lieve he was running the remotest risk with her precious Mar- 
racombe. Profits might be more, or they might be less: he saw 
the whole venture as ‘a sure thing.’ 

Her own private sitting-room, he finally decided, would be the 
very place: and seeing her pass the smoking-room window with 
Blount, he went upstairs so as to be on the spot. Leaving his bed- 
room door ajar he waited — not for long. 

The moment she had passed, he came quickly out, and called 
after her: ‘I say, Daphne, can I come into your room a minute?’ 

She halted and turned — looking quite a picture in her neat 
blue hat. ‘Yes. Why?’ 

‘I’ve a lot of papers I want you to sign before lunch. Jessop’s 
going in directly after; and they must catch the post.’ 

‘Oh, very well. Come in.’ 

Her room was at the chapel end; a door in the east wall opened 
on to stone steps that led into the chapel itself. Most of the oppo- 
site wall was lined with books. It was a small, friendly room. Its 
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windows, always open, its pale tones and her favourite water 
colours and etchings, gave it an aroma of her personality of which 
even he was aware. 

He was also more alertly aware of beautiful old walnut furni- 
ture, some of the best pieces he had seen: and — oh, damn it all! 
— there, over the mantelpiece, hung an engraving of her father’s 
portrait! The shock of it made him almost swear aloud: but he 
did not look that way again. 

‘Very snug little retreat you have up here,’ he remarked 
appreciatively; laying his papers on her bureau. Then he sat 
down, with his back to the mantelpiece, and proceeded to ex- 
plain. 

‘I’ve been let in for quite a bout of your business affairs at 
Exeter this week, in addition to my own; pressing Finch to settle 
up the various claims against the Estate — duties, legacies, costs, 
and that. So he’s pitched in a nice little pile of documents, 
chiefly in connection with raising the necessary cash. Just a 
matter of signing them. And it needn’t take long, if you aren’t 
death on reading every word.’ 

‘Oh, no. I wouldn’t understand half if I did!’ 

‘Poor old Finch! Well then —’ 

“> He went sketchily through one or two of the papers, determined 

to make no invidious distinctions: while she dutifully ran her eye 
over an occasional paragraph — mystified, as ever, by the legal 
verbiage, signed where he indicated, and listened with a credit- 
able air of intelligence to his rapid technical talk. 

By the time he reached the last, and briefest, her faint interest 
had visibly wilted. 

‘Only this one more — and then we’ve done!’ he encouraged 
her in his kindly complacent vein — rather as a doctor might 
talk toa harmless lunatic who must be humoured. ‘It’s simply a 
matter of securities for a jolly good investment. Strongly recom- 
mended. I’m in it myself. Shares must be taken up at once: so 
I’ve arranged for the necessary accommodation with my friend 
Quinn.’ 

The words ‘Quinn’ and ‘investment’ waked an echo some 
where in her brain — Aminta. 
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‘Are you sure... is it really all right? Quite safe?’ she asked 
— anxious to assert herself by making some sort of enquiry. 

‘Safe as this house,’ he declared, marvelling what possessed 
her to ask. ‘Quinn wouldn’t touch it otherwise.’ 

As she began to read the involved opening paragraph, cold 
terror cluched him, lest her eye light on the word, Marracombe. 
With an impatient finger he tapped the foot of the page. 

‘There, my dear girl, put your name there, just above mine. 
I’ve signed already, to save time.’ To his immense relief the deep 
and distant note of the gong reached his ears. ‘It’s just the usual 
formality. One must give certain securities, you know. There’s 
lunch. Hurry up!’ 

Under the scarcely veiled impatience of his manner, her flash 
of self-assertion flickered out. Even if he wasn’t infallible, a big 
business man like Mr. Quinn must know. | 

Thankful to be done with it all, she signed her name above his. 
And Mostyn, a ton’s weight lifted off his chest, whipped up the 
papers. 

‘Well, you’re through with that, my lady. Now you can run 
away and play!’ 

He could scarcely keep the note of triumph out of his tone: 
and as he stood up — still with his back to the mantelpiece — it 
struck him that something ought to be said about Aymer. She 
had not said a word. Just like her. And in his victorious mood he 
could afford a casual hint of apology. 

‘Look here, Daphne,’ he began, tucking the papers into their 
respective envelopes. ‘I’m awfully sorry you’ve had all this 
bother through Aymer mounting the high horse, just because I 
said a few straight words to him before leaving.’ 

She had risen also, and stood looking out of the window, a slow 
colour creeping into her cheeks. 

‘Of course, I don’t know exactly ... what you did say.’ 

‘No. You’ve only had his version.’ 

‘He didn’t give me any version. But it couldn’t be a little 
thing that would make him feel... not able to stay on at St. 
Mary’s. And I do think it was very unkind and unfair, after all 
I'd said. But as it’s done, I think we won’t say any more about 
it.’ 
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The fairness and the undeserved kindness of that smote him 
sharply, coming at this undeserved moment. 

‘That’s like you, Daphne. You aren’t the nagging sort,’ he 
commended her, with genuine feeling. ‘Less said the better, so 
long as you recognise I was after your interests. You don’t give 
me much credit in that line. Directly there’s trouble, you drag 
in Blount.’ 

“Well — Derek’s almost like a brother. And it was you who 
made the trouble this time.’ 

‘That’s one way of putting it! If you’d had an agent worth 
his salt it wouldn’t have happened. Hope you’ve nobbled a good 
man this time. A handsome fellow — is he?’ 

‘Not exactly. But I think — I like him.’ 

‘Lucky devil! That’s more than you do me.’ 

She twitched her eyebrows faintly. ‘I’ve never imagined you 
wanted me to.’ 

He laughed at the frankness of that. ‘It’s a little weakness 
people have! And after all, I’m your cousin.’ 

‘Yes. Somehow — I never seem to realise it.’ 

‘That’s your father’s doing.’ Talking to her up here, in her 
own room, gave him a new and rather pleasant sense of intimacy 
_—in itself, a comment on her quiet capacity for keeping a man 
at arm’s length. ‘Anyhow, if I upset you — I’m sorry.’ 

Surprisingly he held out his hand: and she, after a second’s 
hesitation, gave him her own. He crushed it so hard that she 
coloured and half pulled it away. 

‘Well — why not?’ he queried lightly: and she looked at him 
in her disconcerting fashion, her eyes limpid as a child’s. 

‘You’re very strange to-day, Mostyn,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
understand you.’ 

‘No uncommon complaint, I fancy, between human beings! 
And, on the whole, a good working arrangement. If all hearts 
could be opened with skeleton keys — we might have the devil 
to pay here and there.’ 

A second booming of the gong came as an awkward comment 
on his hustle tactics of five minutes earlier. He could only hope 
she might not notice the discrepancy. 
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‘There’s that old gong again swearing at us!’ he commented 
carelessly. ‘What price lunch?’. 

‘Please go down — and tell them to begin.’ 

‘Righto.’ 

Exhilaration so sparkled in him that he almost felt like kissing 
his demure cousin full on the lips — giving her the surprise of her 
life! 

Running lightly downstairs, he noticed Min in the hall, staring 
up at him, all eyes: and hurriedly pulling a mask of sobriety over 
his face, he laid his envelopes on the hall table for Jessop. The 
uppermost was Quinn’s; and Aminta’s glance rested on it a shade 
longer than was necessary. 

‘Come on, little woman, we’re late,’ he said, securing her arm. 
‘And you shouldn’t need telling, at your advanced age, that it’s 
bad manners to squint at addresses on other people’s letters!’ 

Without answering, she glanced at him half apprehensively. 
He so seldom treated her now to that tone of affectionate banter- 
ing: and it must be years since he had called her ‘little woman.’ 

Once, during lunch, he caught her watching him again: and 
he thought, in passing, ‘What maggot has the good little fool got 
into her brain?’ 


Later on that evening, when a splitting headache drove him 
early to bed, she came up soon after and began fussing around 
with her futile remedies. More than once she seemed on the 
verge of going, but each time she returned and hovered near 
his pillow in a manner nicely calculated to set his temper on 
edge. 

‘Damn it all, Min — for a man with a headache, you’re the 
limit. All the remedy J want is a good go of sleep.’ 

‘Oh, very well, dear. I hope you will sleep.’ 

The muscles of her throat worked visibly; and with a sudden 
spurt of courage she burst out: ‘I was only wondering... Oh, 
Mostyn, have you got any speculation . . . any investing, on with 
that Mr. Quinn?’ 

He stared so hard at her that she nervously moistened her 
lips. Then he remarked in a conversational tone: ‘Well, I’m 
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damned! If I happen to be doing business with Quinn, why 
should you get fussing and prying?’ 

‘I wasn’t prying,’ she countered mendaciously. ‘But, Mostyn 
— have you? Do tell me, please.’ 

‘Oh, as to that,’ complacency swelled in him, ‘since you’re so 
pressing, he’s certainly helping me into a pretty good thing. You 
wait and see.’ 

She breathed unevenly — and dared again. 

‘But you aren’t — you haven’t got Daphne’s money mixed up 
in it, have you?’ 

‘What the hell’s that to do with you?’ 

She moved back as if he had struck her: but she had her 
answer — which may have occurred to him, for he abruptly 
changed his tone. 

‘T don’t know what you’re getting at, Min, but Daphne’s busi- 
ness affairs are confidential. And you’ve no call to fuss, I’ll tell 
you that much. So don’t get taxing your woolly brain over mat- 
ters you don’t understand.’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean —I can’t help it—’ She was penitent 
instantly. Tears from the depths of her own divine futility suf- 
fused her eyes. ‘I only mean... do be careful. You can’t always 
‘tell.’ 

‘If you’re going to fling ¢hat in my teeth —!’ 

‘I’m not. But it’s Daphne’s. I couldn’t bear —’ she chokea 
and gulped, and he negligently took her limp hand in his. 

‘There, there, little woman! No call for tears. Daphne 
isn’t in the lion’s den. You seem very sweet on her all of a 
sudden.’ 

‘I — I love her very much,’ she murmured with a shamefaced 
air, as of one confessing a secret sin: and he laughed his rather 
mirthless laugh. 

‘All very right and proper! So do I. Now mop your eyes, and 
don’t be more of a dear little owl than you can help. Things are 
on the up grade. And IJ tell you what. Next week-end we’ll have 
a jaunt in Town. You shall choose a couple of new frocks — 
as smart as you please. You’ll want some “glad rags” for 
Daphne’s féte — eh?’ 
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Without waiting for her muffled thanks, he pulled her down to 
him and kissed her soundly on a very damp cheek. 

And Aminta, hurrying to her own room, locked the door and 
lay on her bed and cried and cried — thinking only and always 
of Daphne, who had awakened her thwarted motherhood, al- 
most to the point of pain. 

As for Mostyn, she was neither Rea ohh by his caress, nor by 
his vague assurances. After twelve years of marriage, she knew 
something of him, if she knew very little else. Had he offered her 
those dresses just to smooth things over — as a sort of bribe? 
Oh, she was a wicked woman not to believe in her own husband. 
Why did he always make her feel in the wrong? And after all 
this, would she ever dare try and speak to Daphne again? 


CHAPTER THREE 


A gentleman is lord of hys actions, expressing that lordship in his 


behaviour. 
EMERSON 


Ir was early afternoon in the second week of September. John 
Lutyens — a free man no longer — rode leisurely up the long 
pull from Coombe St. Mary’s to the wild stretch of moorland be- 
yond Marracombe, bound for the six-acre building plot, where 
the ground plan had already been marked out. There he was to 
meet Derek with Captain Aymer, who was designing the house, 
and discuss the question of some extra felling, that might be in- 
volved, if an additional acre were added to the grounds. 

It had proved a strange experience, this return to a region so 
curiously familiar, and the eerie sense of stepping into his own 
discarded book, which still fitfully continued to live and move 
in subterranean regions, as if gently reproaching him for de- 
sertion. 

Not precisely gentle had been the reproaches flung at him by 
‘Byrne, spiced with unkind allusions to the purposeless spirit of 
the time; but Derek’s ‘Good old John —I knew you would,’ 
had atoned for much. So also had Gay’s concern, the only 
time that she had lured him into talking of the book, even into 
confessing that it sprang from that week-end in May — for 
which sufficient reason he could neither complete it, nor let her 
read the fragment he had not the heart to destroy. 

And already he had the satisfaction of feeling that here were 
things to be done — things worth doing. Originally it was the 
place that drew him; now, in a very real sense, it was the place 
that held him: pure west country in its astonishing contrasts, its 
framework of rugged uplands filled in with many-flowered fertil- 
ity: its adventurous breath of the sea, of that quintessential 
something which ‘is for ever England.’ 

As for the girl herself, who had left on his mind an impression 
as faintly tinted as an old-fashioned water colour, he found her al- 
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most as shy and remote as ever; distinctly too sheltered, too 
colourless for his taste. Like her father, she was of the fine- 
grained breed that, with a shade less fineness and self-restraint, 
would have a better chance of survival in the rush and welter of 
a commercialised England. 

Her cousin — for all his cousinship — was obviously another 
pair of sleeves: but the Estate ought to benefit by his brains and 
acumen. Derek had not volunteered much information about 
him, beyond a remark that he rather fancied himself in the réle 
of country gentleman; and that John had better make it clear he 
thoroughly understood his job. John, having a large and varied 
experience of the genus ‘boss,’ was going cautiously in that 
respect; being keen to collaborate in a friendly spirit, provided 
the other fellow came half way. But Sturt’s manner, though 
pleasant enough, held a hint of thus far, no farther, which merely 
amused the man it was intended to impress. So Lutyens had not 
made sensational headway in that direction either. 

With the people on the Estate he had lost no time in establish- 
ing personal relations: had made friends with the Yeos — men 
in whom his soul delighted, won the heart of Mrs. Trimble and 
favourably impressed Larne, who—like most of his type — had 
a keen eye for the ‘real thing’: him, Lutyens had noted as a 
clever bailiff: one that might need judicious watching. 

And everywhere — discounting inevitable malcontents — he 
discovered a personal affection for young Lady Carlyon more en- 
lightening than their talks in the Estate office or her shy attempts 
at friendliness when he dined with the family. Equally, almost 
everywhere, he noted a veiled dislike of Sturt, possibly due to his 
passion for efficiency, for moving with the times, whereas Lord 
Carlyon’s inherited wisdom had clearly preferred to move with 
the country — as the people themselves moved, in Nature’s own 
slow hidden way. 

He had been over at Lady Land, this morning, to see Farmer 
Gillian about some new barns that had been hanging fire, and 
had found Gillian in high dudgeon, because the contract, that 
should have gone to Trust & Sons of Conyngsford, was going to 
certain ‘outsiders’ unduly favoured by Mr. Sturt. 
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“Mebbe her ladyship doesn’t understand how ’tes,’ he had 
tacitly excused her, as they all did, when airing their grievances. 
And he had ‘ ventured to hope’ Mr. Lutyens would favour the old 
ways; seeing that Trust had lost several contracts that summer 
and had spoken his mind locally, which — justice apart — was 
bad for Carlyon prestige. 

The affair bothered Lutyens the more because Sturt had not 
mentioned Trust in connection with that extra felling, which 
they had discussed last week-end. To an outsider, it might seema 
trivial matter. Lutyens, with the past in his blood, saw it other- . 
wise. Perhaps Sturt did not quite understand? Clearly Aymer 
must have played the giddy doormat: hence Derek’s advice to 
himself. His own duty was clear: but he could not run counter to 
Sturt without a definite backing from Lady Carlyon. Would she 
have the courage of her sympathies — the grit to stand out 
against her astutecousin? She was coming to the office tomorrow. 
He would make his first experiment on her, and tackle Sturt ac- 
cordingly. A more complete antithesis than those two one could 
scarcely imagine: he, for the hard concrete values of your con- 
firmed business man; she, for the intangibilities of right thinking 
and personal relations; he, with his limited, obviously effective 
cleverness; she, with her intuitive wisdom distilled out of the 
past. And himself, John Lutyens — with his knack of seeing 
things through other people’s eyes — wedged between the two of 
them. Difficult — certainly: as a study in contrasts and values, 
interesting — very! 

So thinking and riding, he had climbed leisurely out of the 
Coombe, with its tinkle of secret streams, its fields and cottage 
gardens, a red and gold riot of ‘Summer end,’ held in the curved 
arm of river and hill. On and up, from pasture to woodland, 
from woodland to the pagan splendours of the high moor. No 
sound but the sea and the stir of summer foliage and the rhythmi- 
cal plop-plop of Thane’s hoofs on the metalled road. Nothing, 
since Derek’s welcome, had more deeply moved him than Lady 
Carlyon’s wish that he should take over her father’s old favourite 
for his personal use, delicately implying that it would be a serv- 
ice to herself and to Thane as well. A gracious act, graciously 
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done, that atoned for many minor disabilities in their official 
relations. 

Leaning forward, he caressed the animal’s satin-smooth neck, 
moist from the long ascent, now nearly ended. In less than an 
hour they had passed from a Nature all gentleness and abund- 
ance, to a virile Nature, starkly noble, home of all the winds 
and the wild gods, where ridge called to ridge, luring the eye into 
blue and misty distances. The matchless line of the moor — 
clear and sweeping, like the stroke of a great draughtsman — 
was pure amethyst, patterned with autumn gorse and the deli- 
cate cross-leaved heather. Far-off drifts of tufted sedge, like 
ragged silver butterflies, fluttered above marshy tracts, guarding 
the lonely freedom of those waste places so strangely akin to the 
heart of man. Can it be that toil and civilization and garden 
cities are not the last word of humanity? Man must live: at 
least he has a prejudice in favour of that particular imperative. 
Yet the invading and defacing of wild country evokes, unreason- 
ably or no, a sense of violation, as if some deep instinct of the race 
went out to these last sanctuaries of freedom. 


Trotting forward to the sandy track that cut across the heather, 
he caught sight of Lollo by the roadside, his saddle empty, 
munching a tuft of coarse grass: and there on a cushion of heather 
sat Lady Carlyon, with a child in her lap. A bigger boy, stand- 
ing near, seemed to be catching it — if anyone could ‘catch it’ 
from that gentle creature. 

Instinctively he halted: but Dane, the inseparable, must have 
heard Thane’s hoofs; for he stirred at once; and she looked round, 
waving a welcome. 

Coming nearer, he recognised May Honeywill and Billy Dart; 
Marracombe children, both. 

Lady Carlyon’s cheeks were flushed; and she said a little 
breathlessly, ‘How nice of you to turn up! I...oh, Billy’s 
winged a linnet with his catapult’ — she tried to look severely at 
him — ‘And this bad child was taking it home for her kitten to 
play with.’ 

At that, the bad child, deprived of her treasure, howled afresh, 
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while Lady Carlyon hugged her, and administered a gentle 
shaking in the same breath. 

‘Now, May! How would you like it, if I took you home to 
amuse a little tiger cub, who would scratch you and bite you 
and gobble you up?’ 

To May’s four-year old mind that grim parallel seemed an 
excellent joke. Laughter bubbled through her tears; and the 
girl looked up again at Lutyens. 

‘I’ve scolded Billy. He ought to know better. There’s the 
linnet. If it’s too badly hurt, will you... please —?’ 

He dismounted promptly, patting Thane’s shoulder. Like 
Lollo, he would always stand quiet at command. 

‘That young man’s catapult should be confiscated,’ he said 
severely. 

And to his surprise she answered: ‘Yes. I’ve taken it. I won’t 
have my birds hurt like that.’ 

He smiled inwardly at the possessive pronoun; understanding 
it very well; yet sufficiently removed, by years of living other- 
wise, to be amusedly aware of its unconscious arrogance — as 
she was not. 

Very gently he picked up the panting, fluttering bird and 
soothed it between his hands. ‘I’m afraid,’ he said, ‘it would be 
more merciful. ’ 

‘O-oh...!’ 

She drew a quick breath: and he stepped across the road, well 
away from them; trying to detach his too sentient self from his 
fingers. One moment the mysterious spark of life was in the 
bird’s body — throbbing, quivering: the next it lay there on his 
palm — a limp, unprotesting bundle of feathers: and with a sick 
feeling of pity, he flung it far out, so that it dropped like a stone 
into the sea, pursued by a flurry of sea-gulls’ wings. 

Returning, he found Lady Carlyon alone, standing between 
the horses, one hand on Lollo’s bridle, the other caressing Thane’s 
nose, but her eyes followed the gulls, who were screaming in a 
fury of thwarted greed. 

‘Thank you so much.’ She smiled her gratitude. ‘I could 
never — ! Too horrid!’ 

‘Yes. It was horrid.’ 
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His tone arrested her attention. 

‘T thought men usually ... didn’t mind?’ 

‘Oh, they mind all right,’ he casually informed her. ‘Glad I 
happened along, though. I’m riding over to the house.’ 

‘Soam I. Shall we... go on together?’ 

‘Delighted — if I won’t be in the way.’ 

He felt privately convinced that he would: but she only gave 
him one of her shy smiles, and produced lumps of sugar for 
Thane, who had been nuzzling hopefully at her hand. 

Watching her thus, he felt suddenly moved to try and express 
his keen sensibility of the honour she had done him. But her 
shyness fatally affected him; and in view of their mutual posi- 
tion, he decided that any advance towards intimacy should 
rightly come from her. That being so, a man need not fear being 
whirled off his feet! 

And when Thane had finished his sugar, she said simply: ‘I 
love to feel he is roaming all over the Estate again. And I expect 
he loves it too.’ 

‘Not more than I do, I assure you. This kind of thing, you 
know, was the first job of my life.’ 

“Yes — Derek told me.’ More than ever she seemed taken up 
with Thane. ‘And I was afraid... you might feel it rather...’ 

‘Well, in a sense, I suppose one never quite ceases to feel it. 
But I’m glad to be at it again.’ 

He spoke bluntly, awkwardly. The considerate thought, her 
delicacy in alluding to it, moved him to an embarrassing degree. 
In a sense, surprisingly, she had swept him off his feet! 

Before he had quite recovered them, she was in the saddle: and 
they crossed the sandy track at an easy canter. 

On the down grade again, they slackened to a foot’s pace; and 
it occurred to Lutyens that here was a favourable moment to 
speak informally of those contracts. 

By way of an opening, he remarked, ‘You must have been 
very little ahead of me.’ 

‘No, I came up the short cut from Marracombe. I was over 
there this morning helping Jess Honeywill about her things for 
the wedding.’ 
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‘Ah, I hope that’s a good move for Yeo. She’s a rather drama- 
tic looking young woman. They don’t, as a rule, make comfort- 
able wives.’ 

‘But she’s devoted to him. And he’s a fine fellow. I hope... 
it will be all right.’ 

And Lutyens thought: ‘ You haven’t a streak of scarlet in you, 
so you don’t realise!’ She was looking rather distressfully at the 
landscape. One could almost watch her closing up like a sensi- 
tive plant at a careless touch: and he was the more surprised at 
her adroit change of theme. 

Scarcely giving him time for a word of comment, she added: 
‘I had a snack lunch in Yeo’s little garden. Such a place for 
colour all the year round. He does everything in it, since his wife 
died. Frank hasn’t the garden taste. He’s all for the sea anda 
bit of wild.’ 

‘He’s a bit of wild himself.’ 

She beamed at that. They were on easier ground again. ‘He 
has a very independent spirit.’ 

‘That’s what I like about your Marracombe folk. And those 
two are the pick of the bunch.’ 

She beamed again. ‘Yes — unspoilt. And it was my father’s 
great wish to keep them so; not to try and attract summer vis- 
itors, who spoil the people, without meaning to; putting them off 
real work; making them only want to squeeze all they can out of 
trippers. “ Cadgers for summer flies” Frank calls that kind. He 
won’t even take people out in the bay. Ladies like to have him, 
because he’s good-looking. But he always says, “I leave that to 
the old ’uns. Not a man’s job”’!’ 

Lutyens laughed. ‘Hard on the ladies! But I’m with him.’ 

‘Do tell him. He’ll be so pleased. Of course we have our 
“cadgers” here—afew. But they mostly take a pride in depend- 
ing on themselves, and the sea. And one likes the spirit. Derek 
says such villages are getting fewer and fewer. I do think it’s a 
pity, don’t you?’ 

‘A thousand pities. The spirit of independence is being 
doled and democratised out of existence. And it’s the spirit of 
England.’ 
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‘Yes, that’s just how I feel,’ she said with surprising fervour. 
‘And my cousin, Mr. Sturt, thinks I’m idiotic about my Marra- 
combe people. They irritate him. He does really feel it’s tragic 
to be behind the times! He thinks I must be self-satisfied because 
it doesn’t bother me; and it’s not that at all.’ 

‘Of course it’s not. And equally, of course, it bothers him be- 
cause he’s a townsman. He doesn’t realise that genuine, unspoilt 
country folk are not of any time. Broadly speaking, they are of 
all time — steeped in the past. They simple inherit and hand 
on; and the leaven of their unconscious wisdom might leaven the 
whole lump, if we weren’t in such a mortal hurry to educate 
it out of them!’ 

At that she turned her clear eyes on him, and said as naturally 
as a child: ‘It zs nice having someone who understands.’ 

‘Well, I’m born to it, you see — like yourself.’ 

Her own mingling of simplicity and unconscious wisdom at 
once attracted and amused him. He had not yet heard her talk 
in a vein so friendly, so unforced; and, having achieved the mir- 
acle, he might as well turn it to advantage. 

‘If I may bother you on a matter of business, Lady Carlyon,’ 
he began, ‘I fancy your cousin also doesn’t understand how much 
these people resent Estate contracts being given to outsiders, 
instead of to those who always had them in your father’s time.’ 

‘Are they given to outsiders?’ 

‘I’m told so... recently. Of course I thought you knew all 
that.’ Her innocent query made him feel awkward. 

‘I’m afraid...I don’t understand much about contracts,’ 
she murmured, wrinkling her forehead. At the least intrusion of 
business her naturalness promptly suffered a check. He could not 
see the reason of it: and it annoyed him. ‘I’ve been leaving all 
that to Mr. Sturt.’ 

‘So I gather. And I suppose Aymer didn’t want to make 
friction. Nor do I, believe me. But these minor contracts really 
are the agent’s affair— under your consent, of course. And, 
frankly, I’d like to run my job on my own. Those barns up at 
Lady Land, for instance —’ 

Briefly and simply, he explained the whole situation; emphasis~ 
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ing the unfairness to Trust and the damage to her own prestige. 

‘Besides, you know,’ he concluded with a straight look, ‘it puts 
me in a false position, if Gillian appeals to me and I can only 
record my sympathy. For I do sympathise: and I can’t pretend 
I don’t ... to please anyone.’ 

That sounded a shade too blunt for good policy: but she either 
overlooked it, or was simply unaware. 

‘That’s very nice of you,’ she surprisingly said. ‘Of course I 
sympathise too.’ 

‘Well then — if you’d put in a word to Sturt?’ 

‘O-oh...!? 

It was hardly more than a breath: but the inference was clear: 
and it accounted for the doormat policy. Aymer, being a good 
fellow, had been chiefly concerned to ease things for her. To 
hold the balance fair, for all parties, was a more ticklish job: but 
Lutyens had not the habit of making terms with himself or 
others to avoid trouble. 

‘Does that mean,’ he asked, ‘you’d rather not speak to 
him?’ 

She sighed. ‘Of course, if you think it’s best?’ 

And he said to himself, ‘When Sturt gets at her with his point 
of view, it will be “If you think it’s best,” to another tune, and 
T’ll be in the soup!’ 

Aloud, he answered with a touch of formality, ‘Surely that’s 
for you to decide.’ 

She only drew in her lip; and he had a flash of impatience, even 
a flicker of sympathy with Sturt. But he would not be non- 
plussed into leaving the affair at a loose end. 

‘l’m quite game to make a stand on my own,’ he said hope- 
fully, ‘so long as you’!l authorise me and back me up.’ 

The look she turned on him made him feel almost a brute. 

‘Of course I authorise you. But... I don’t know what he’ll 
say. I always seem to be making difficulties. I hoped — when 
you came...’ 

‘And here I am being a double-distilled nuisance! I apologise!’ 

‘Oh, please don’t! I didn’t mean — that.’ 

Her blushing confusion was as charming as her hesitancy had 
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been annoying. That was where she would have a man, every 
time. 

‘Of course you didn’t. And of course I want to save you all 
the worry I can. But I must have the position clear. It’s like 
this, Lady Carlyon. [ll discuss things with Sturt to any ex- 
tent: but I only take instructions from you.’ 

She breathed deep, as if taken aback by his boldness, or per- 
haps by any man in his senses expecting instructions — from her! 

‘Say the word; and I’ll speak when Sturt comes on Friday — 
as straight as you please!’ 

‘Yes —do. I'll be very grateful. I can’t bear them all to 
feel everything’s different now. Only... don’t annoy Mr. Sturt 
more than you can help. There’s the féte on Saturday; and I do 
want all that to go smoothly.’ 

‘You’re a bit like Portia, you know!’ he twinkled. ‘I’m to 
take my pound of flesh: but I mustn’t shed a drop of human gore!’ 

To his surprise she laughed delightedly. ‘I’m very unreason- 
able, I know. But I think... you’re clever enough —’ 

‘Well, after that, I’m bound to pull it off — or perish!’ 

And they cantered on briskly to their destination. 

Personally, he had enjoyed their informal encounter; made 
more headway than he had thought possible. He would have a 
word with Derek about it in the evening. On account of the féte, 
he and Aymer were coming back to St. Mary’s for the week-end; 
Gay following on Friday, with Ivor, his godson. He always en- 
joyed dining at the house in Sturt’s absence: no hampering atmos- 
phere of constraint. Like Aymer, he occupied the Tower flat. 
They had offered him a small house outside Conyngsford: but he 
preferred being on the spot. More and more he preferred it, as 
time went on. 


Sturt returned, with his wife, early on Friday afternoon; and 
Lutyens, invited to tea, found him in a mood of fussy impor- 
tance over preparations for next day. 

The meal over, Derek went off with Lady Carlyon and Aymer 
to meet Gay: and Lutyens, alert for his chance, suggested that, 
perhaps Mr. Sturt might like to come and look round. 
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Mr. Sturt was agreeable. And as they strolled down the lawn, 
talking of the house out Morven way, he asked: “ All settled, is it, 
about the extra acre and those trees?’ 

And Lutyens answered: ‘Yes, I fixed things up with Trust 
this morning. There’s also a lot more timber ripe for fell- 
ing —’ 

‘My dear sir!’ Sturt exclaimed sharply; then checked himself, 
and added, with his air of addressing a subordinate: ‘Very brisk 
work, Mr. Lutyens: but I had other arrangements in view. You 
might have waited —’ 

‘I saw no reason to wait.’ Lutyens’ cool tone was not lacking 
in respect. ‘I spoke to Lady Carlyon about it; and as Trust 
always handles the timber, I turned everything over to him, 
including the new barns, that are badly overdue.’ 

‘Barns ...up at Lady Land?’ There was temper in Sturt’s 
tone. ‘I’ve practically given that contract elsewhere.’ 

Lutyens feigned polite surprise. 

‘Sorry if I’ve made complications. Of course I don’t know 
how you worked with Aymer. But I do know what’s included in 
my job. And I must be allowed to run it ...on my own.’ 

‘Taking the kicks if you muddle it, eh?’ 

‘Quite. Not forgetting the ha’pence if I don’t!’ 

The vicious undernote in Sturt’s tone was proof that he knew 
himself in the wrong. 

‘Trust and his crew are a pack of tortoises,’ he fumed. 

And Lutyens answered soothingly: ‘ Well, I understand they’ve 
always had these contracts. And Lady Carlyon doesn’t want to 
change.’ 

‘If the devil had always had them, she wouldn’t want to 
change!’ Sturt muttered, goaded beyond discretion. ‘These local 
fellows are thick as thieves. You won’t get those barns up be- 
fore the gales are on.’ 

‘Trust swears he can put them through. I have it in writing.’ 

‘You’re a remarkably smart young man. Wait till you’ve got 
it in bricks and boards. And as to that timber you mentioned, 
Lady Carlyon, I may tell you, is crazed about her trees.’ 

‘I don’t wonder. They’re the glory of the place. But natu- 
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rally, on any well-run estate, there are trees ripe for felling every 
year.’ 

‘Oh’m. Yes, of course.’ 

And Lutyens thought: ‘He won’t admit it’s news to him. Good 
man!’ 

‘T really am sorry,’ he said aloud, ‘if I’ve let you in over those 
barns. But knowing it was my affair — and late in the season — 
I went ahead. You must have more than enough on your 
shoulders.’ 

The note of sincerity took effect. 

‘I should say so. It’s been the hardest summer I’ve had for 
years. You certainly seem to have more gumption than Aymer. 
But, as Lady Carlyon knows precious little about Estate affairs, 
it would be as well to consult me here and there — you under- 
stand?’ 

Lutyens understood very well that the martyr to duty — 
having dug himself in at St. Mary’s — must needs vindicate his 
chronic presence by inserting a frequent finger in the pie. No 
harm to have given him a taste of his own quality straight-away. 
He was as clever as paint, but a shade too supple all through, 
as the manner of his knuckling under proved. It would be no 
sinecure acting buffer state between those two incompatibles! 
Clearly he was in for a job that would severely strain his tem- 
per, his tact, and — more than all — the spirit of independence 
that made him so restive and difficult in any subordinate post. 
Increasingly, he supposed, that particular strain would be put 
upon the gentleman, the natural leader, in a world that appeared 
to be turning upside down! 

There remained the basic satisfaction of the Job Well Done — 
for its own sake: of justifying Derek in his choice; not to mention 
justifying himself to himself for having put his hand to another 
a of plough, and turned back to his earliest allegiance — the 
and. 


CHAPTER FouR 


Earth yet keeps her undersong 
Of comfort, and of ultimate peace, 
That whoso seeks shall never cease 
To hear at dawn or noon or night. 
ROBERT NICHOLS 


SEPTEMBER — mellow month of ‘Summer End’ — was passing 
out in a dream of misted beauty scarcely to be excelled, at its 
loveliest, by any other mood of the year. 

Daphne, living so close to Nature, responded instinctively to 
the seasons’ changing aspects: and, in her eyes, even the glory of 
heather could not quite redeem the midday dullness of July and 
August, when woods and gardens had an air of fulsome negli- 
gence, like an overblown rose. With the coming of September, a 
secret stir of change seemed to steal into the air. Only second to 
April and May, she loved her own month of veiled magic. To her, 
Nature never seemed sad in autumn; only withdrawn into her- 
self; mysteriously busy; whispering, through the last echoes of 
summer, her secret word of Promise. 

This year, the warmth of midsummer lingered late; and Daphne 
could still enjoy her almost daily swim in St. Mary’s Bay — the 
simplest, purest joy in life. Utterly free, alone with sea and sky 
— not even the beloved boat, nor Frank, intruding between her 
and those supreme realities — far more intimately real to her than 
streets and houses, tables and chairs. For many reasons it was 
distinctly inconvenient to be made that way; but in these ex- 
quisite moments of escape — even from that poor parody of her 
hidden self, Daphne Carlyon — she knew, with lucid certainty, 
that she would not be made otherwise for all the wealth of the 
world! 

Cleaving the water with graceful side strokes she swam on and 
on; the sea clear as liquid glass; the sky mistily blue; away on 
the horizon a flock of clouds, pearl-white and grey, like great 
brooding birds. 
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Peace enveloped and invaded her. It had been, on the whole, 
a happy month. The new man seemed very capable, all round: 
though she still felt shy of him, especially in her official capacity, 
which had simply not existed in Claude’s day. Perhaps his chief 
virtue, at present, to her fanciful mind, was the fact that he 
looked at her with Gabrielle’s eyes: and, like Derek, he gave her 
a blessed sense of repose, of security, to which she had lately 
been a stranger. In some ways, he was even bolder than Derek; 
so straight spoken that, after much dealing with Mostyn, it oc- 
casionally took away her breath. Yet it was bracing, like her 
plunge, just now, from the rocks into ice-cold water. Best of all, 
he shared her feeling about the place and people. Though he 
never said much, it was there: and because it was there, one 
could rely on him. The success of the féte had mainly been 
his triumph. Derek had said so, though Mostyn naturally took 
most of the credit to himself. Yet there were times when she 
still ungratefully craved for Claude —for their jokes and their 
young foolishness, their brother-and-sisterly intimacy, which had 
meant more to her than she knew till it was taken from her. She 
liked Mr. Lutyens, and felt the need, from long habit, of a man’s 
companionship; but with him she was always Lady Carlyon, and 
he was her agent; whereas Claude had been simply Claude, just 
as Frank had been simply Frank; no troublesome sense of one’s 
position spoiling it all. 

Now, even with Frank, the old unclouded friendliness seemed 
to have mysteriously evaporated; and instinct warned her to 
leave it so. At least, she had succeeded in disarming Jess, by 
taking a personal interest in her simple trousseau and presenting 
her with a wedding dress, in which she looked handsome and 
happy enough to ravish any man’s heart. Almost it was as if 
that wild, strange meeting on the cliff had never been; yet each 
rightly guessed it unforgotten, unforgettable by the other. More: 
Daphne believed the girl knew she had spoken to Frank. 

And on Saturday they were to be married in the little chapel at 
Marracombe. For the Honeywills were Nonconformists, and to 
Frank all churches were alike. He could not see his God of the 
winds and the sunrise and the great waters boxed up in any house 
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made with hands, ‘let parzon preach it never so!’ And Daphne 
herself agreed with him more fundamentally than it seemed wise 
to admit. 

She would be present at the wedding, of course; so would 
Aminta, whose flutter of sentimental interest was deepened by a 
motherly pride in Daphne’s handling of the whole affair. Phi- 
lippa chaffed them good-humouredly about their society wedding 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square! She saw no point in their fuss- 
ing over a fisherman getting ‘spliced’ to his girl, probably for the 
best of reasons — her delicate fashion of implying the worst. 

‘Jolly good thing he’s been nobbled. Keep him out of mis- 
chief,’ had been Mostyn’s sole contribution to the trivial affair. 
He had chosen that very week-end — Daphne’s permission being 
casually asked — to invite a few of his own ‘specials’ from town: 
two business acquaintances; also a certain Sir George Prior and 
his wife, commercial big-wigs whom he had elegantly described as 
‘stinking of money, useful people to be in with’ — phrases that 
made Daphne wrinkle her nose. With a maximum of fuss, he had 
arranged a special luncheon on Sunday — Lord Lambton, the 
Fairweathers, Colonel and Mrs. Gore, to meet his guests and the ~ 
great Mr. Quinn. For some mysterious reason, he was mildly 
facetious over Mr. Quinn, in whom Daphne could not feel a — 
flicker of interest. 

On the Saturday afternoon there was to be a party, for which 
she and Aminta would return; the wedding being at half-past 
twelve. And Mrs. Honeywill had begged the honour of their 
presence at a homely breakfast, to taste her ‘two-storey’ cake, 
given by old Mr. Yeo —as pleased as a boy over it all. If only 
she could believe that Frank was as pleased as a boy... ! 

Swimming on and on, she reached the limits of the bay; and, 
for a few blissful moments, lay afloat on her back; eyes half-closed, 
her face and her slender body, in its sea-green gown, free of the 
sun’s caress. Then she turned over and swam briskly landward, 
aware, as she approached, of two figures high above her on 
Wreckers’ Corner. Philippa and Mr. Lutyens, of course. And 
she thought, with a twinge of fellow-feeling, ‘Phil’s pounced on 
him now! I hope he is enjoying it better than I did!’ 
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It was a distinct relief to have Phil’s attentions partly di- 
verted elsewhere. Her original ardour had cooled, a trifle, since 
she had failed in convincing Daphne that her whole duty, as 
woman landowner, lay in forwarding women’s interests, and 
upholding their equality, not to say superiority, in every field. 
Daphne was hopeless — and admitted it. She even felt doubtful 
about the vaunted superiority of her own sex. It was her very 
private opinion that people talked and fussed too much about 
sex. Personally, she preferred men; and would always be nice to 
them, even if she did feel oddly reluctant to marry one of them. 
Phil chaffed her mercilessly now, called her the infant anachro- 
nism, or the ‘little left over’: and on the whole Daphne pre- 
ferred it to chunks of journalese and vehement embraces. So long 
as they could not rob her of Coombe St. Mary’s, they might call 
her what names they pleased! 

She was out of the water by now, out of her green sheath; 
rubbing her limbs till they glowed; slipping on her few summer 
garments; lightly mounting the corkscrew path to the meadow: 
her body still cool all over from the sea’s caress, her mind hardly 
yet returned to earth: so complete was her immersion in the ele- 
ment she loved. 

Somewhere in the wood a robin was singing his sweet, poignant 
second song, like an echo of spring; a clear purity of sound, in 
keeping with the clearness of the day. From far off, through the 
still air, came the dull whack, whack of an axe on wood. They 
were felling on the Barrow: and the sound of it hurt her heart. 
However lovely the world appeared, there was always some lurk- 
ing sadness at the back of things. And the sadness sharpened 
the beauty. It was strange. 

She hurried on up the meadow, towards the gate at the 
bottom of the lawn. It must be nearly lunch now: but Mostyn 
was not arriving till early afternoon. Why was it always a relief, 
when returning home, to feel he would not be there? 

And behold, as she reached the gate — there he was, com- 
ing towards her down the lawn. 

‘Hullo! You look as fresh as a daisy,’ he greeted her. 

‘I feel it!’ she answered. ‘I’m just out of the sea.’ 
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‘Bur-r-r! Amazing young woman. I believe you’re half a 
mermaid!’ 

‘Sometimes I almost think Iam! Were you supposed to be 
arriving for lunch?’ 

‘No. But I’ve had an upset about Sunday. Quinn wired last 
night he could not get down; but he could lunch on Saturday. 
I ’phoned Lambton, the Fairweathers, and the Gores, to see if 
they could manage Saturday. And, by a rare bit of luck, they 
can. So I’m shifting the luncheon round, as people will all be 
here this evening, barring the Mansfields: and they can manage 
it from Exeter. I got away early, to let you know in good time. 
All the same to you, I suppose?’ 

She suppressed a smile at the casual afterthought, and steadied 
herself for battle. 

“Yes — quite the same to me. If you don’t mind that J can’t 
be there till the afternoon.’ 

‘Can’t be there? What the hell... ?’ 

Her quick frown at his language checked him, but only for a 
moment. 

‘My dear girl, you’re hostess. You must be there.’ 

She drew in her lip. 

‘I’m sorry. But you knew about Saturday. I’ve got to be at 
Marracombe . . . for the wedding.’ 

‘Oh, damn it all! That fool wedding slipped my memory. But 
there’s no “got” about it. Jolly decent of you, troubling to go 
at all. Very good excuse to slip out of it —’ | 

‘I don’t want to slip out of it. And I wouldn’t dream —’ 

‘Good God! You’re cracked on those Marracombe folk.’ As 
his temper flared up, ‘language’ went by the board. ‘With a 
luncheon party of sixteen in your own house. You can’t dream of 
being anywhere else —’ 

‘But it’s your party. They’re mostly your friends,’ she pro- 
tested lamely, shaken by the impact of his violent opposition; 
perfectly aware that, in his view, she had not a leg to stand on; 
yet none the less convinced that what he demanded was impos- 
sible for her: which settled the matter. 

‘The Conyngsford lot are your friends; and it’s your house.’ 
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‘Well, if it’s my house — you might have consulted me first,’ 
she flashed back, not more surprised than he was at the swift 
retort. ‘You can surely explain that you had to change days, 
because of Mr. Quinn; and that unfortunately I — had another 
engagement.’ 

‘Engagement be damned! You’re as mad as a hatter,’ he 
flung out, perceptibly shaken, in his turn, by a suspicion that 
he was up against the immovable streak of her single-minded- 
ness; that no argument would make her confuse the issue. ‘It’s 
no matter at all, I suppose, that you leave me stranded with 
Min, who’s worse than useless.’ 

And Daphne gasped inwardly: ‘Good heavens — Min!’ The 
poor dear would never oppose Mostyn. She would have to face 
her wedding alone. And she heard herself saying: ‘Phil will do 
it all far better than I could.’ 

‘Quite likely. But the point is, that it’s putting a slight on my 
guests, if you aren’t there. And Quinn specially wants to meet 
you.’ 

“Well, I can see him when I get back.’ 

‘He’s not staying for the party. Has to leave early. Now, 
Daphne — chuck it! And don’t be a fool.’ 

After all that, he still expected her to throw over the Honey- 
wills at the eleventh hour. She heard it in his tone. And he 
must hear it in her tone that it was useless trying to dissuade 
her. 

Drawing herself up, she said decidedly: ‘Of course ’m very 
sorry, Mostyn, but really this upset isn’t my doing. And you 
must please believe it’s quite as impossible... for me to throw 
over those two, on such an occasion, as if would be for you to 
throw over — Lady Fairweather or any of them —’ 

His patience was at an end. With a sputter of ‘language,’ 
only half-heard and not at all understood, he flung away from 
her — and walked quickly back up the lawn, up the steps, and 
on into the house. 

Daphne stood still a moment, small tremors running through 
her body. Asserting oneself was, past question, the most horrid 
necessity on earth. 
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Her nerves were soon quieted, however; and, ten minutes later, 
she walked into the dining-room — where the others were already 
sitting at lunch — still looking ‘as fresh as a daisy,’ but feel- 
ing more like a daisy that has just righted itself after being 
trampled by a passing foot. 

Once or twice during the meal she glanced surreptitiously at 
Min, who clearly knew nothing; nor was anything said. He 
would never let her go: and she would be heart-broken: and 
everything would be spoilt for them both. Why should there 
be people in the world, whose chief function apparently con- 
sisted in spoiling other people’s harmless pleasure? 

Directly lunch was over, she secured Min, while the other two 
went off to the smoking-room for cigarettes and coffee. 

Up in her own sitting-room, there was freshness and Sep- 
tember sunlight, and blue and mauve asters — her shrine of 
peace. 

Drawing Aminta on to the divan near the window she asked: 
‘Hasn’t he told you — about the lunch?’ 

‘What — ? No. He wanted to see you. I told him you’d gone 
to the bay.’ 


At the sound of that ‘Oh,’ Aminta gazed at her, all eyes. 

‘What is it, darling? Do tell me.’ 

And Daphne told. 

Aminta’s eyes, as she listened, grew larger than ever. 

‘I know I must seem horrid and inconsiderate,’ Daphne ex- 
cused herself to Mostyn’s wife, as she dared not do to him, lest 
he take unfair advantage. ‘But you know how the Honeywills 
would feel it; and they wouldn’t understand. Those others won’t 
really care. They may think me odd or rude, but I can’t help 
that. And the real problem is — you.’ 

Aminta sighed deeply and laid a soft hand on hers. 

‘I’ve said I’m coming with you.’ 

‘But Min — there’ll be the most awful ructions.’ 

“Yes — there will,’ she agreed in the toneless voice of 
one to whom ructions were no novelty. ‘But I must... some- 
how.’ 
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“He'll never let you. He couldn’t order me. But I suppose — 
he can order you?’ 

Aminta ruefully admitted that it was so: and still she insisted, 
‘TI shall come, all the same.’ 

She leaned forward, covering her eyes with her hands — think- 
ing desperately. Then she lifted her head and gazed at Daphne, 
too poignantly smitten by the knowledge that she loved this un- 
related girl better than any thing on earth. 

‘There’s one way I might manage it. Did you mention — 
about me?’ 

‘No. I didn’t dare.’ 

‘That’s just as well. I won’t, either. Because my plan is this: 
You go on in the pony cart. You want to be early, don’t you? 
— To help her dress? Then I would come on afterwards. Per- 
haps French would run me out in the car?’ 

‘Of course he would. But Mostyn... ?’ 

Aminta smiled faintly. ‘That’s just it. You see, if we were 
starting together, and he fumed at it, I should be done for. 
But if you’d gone on ahead, and were waiting for me...and I’d 
promised, then nothing... mo one could stop me. I feel it — 
here.’ Her finger-tips touched her heart. 

And Daphne — acutely alive to the distinction — listened 
with sensations more profound than mere surprise. That Min, 
of all people, should sit there, making statements so lucid, so 
composed, at a moment of obvious emotional stress. 

‘T’d manage somehow,’ she concluded, and her soft lips quiv- 
ered, ‘because it’s you.’ 

At that Daphne impulsively put both arms round her. 

‘Min, dear, you’re very wonderful, thinking it out like that.’ 

“No, I’m not.’ Min’s cheek was against her shoulder. ‘I’m the 
stupidest person alive. It’s only... if you really love any one, 
you can do anything... because of them. Thai’s wonderful — 
not me.’ 

The fatal implication that she did not love Mostyn passed un- 
noticed by either of them. The fluttering Aminta, calmly pre- 
pared to defy his wrath made Daphne think of a mother-bird, 
nervously wary of danger, yet cunning and courageous, beyond 
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belief, in defence of her young. She could only hold her closer 
and kiss a corner of her forehead. 
‘You’re a darling,’ she told her. ‘I’ll do whatever you think 
best. I feel stupidly shy about it. And I do want you to come.’ 
‘IT know you do. And I won’t fail you. [ll come to the house’ 
They left it at that. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Many a one has a bonfire in his heart, ... and the passers-by notice 
only a little smoke from the chimney, and go on their way. 
VINCENT VAN GOGH 


‘DAPHNE’S quite right. That hat does seem to suit me,’ Aminta 
reflected, jabbing it with a hat-pin and finding her own head un- 
pleasantly in the way. She was always doing that; and it did 
hurt so. But at this tremendous, exalted moment nothing mat- 
tered — except getting there in good time. 

Daphne had left an order that Mrs. Sturt would want the car 
for Marracombe at a quarter to twelve. Only ten minutes more 
— and she would be safely off. 

She had put on the becoming hat and her garden party frock, 
that she might do credit to Daphne, who went away look- 
ing lovely, all in pale yellow with a big blue flower in her hat. 
Mostyn himself had said nothing to Aminta about his change of 
plan, leaving her to glean it from whom she might: a trivial in- 
advertence significant of their whole relation. But neither the 
fact, nor its significance, had power to trouble her any more. 
Having long since accepted his attitude of tacit neglect, she did 
not expect him or anyone (except Daphne) to take much notice 
of her. And she never, for a moment, saw herself as tragic or 
pathetic; only as rather futile, with a large capacity for loving — 
with no one, who really needed her, and nothing to love. 

Perhaps the saddest thing about everyday troubles is their 
lack of tragedy: no stirring climax, no curtain at the appropriate 
moment. Though love and hope turn to ashes, life drags implac- 
ably on, till some triviality damages the works. 

But on that September morning, surveying herself in wedding 
array, Aminta Sturt felt supremely happy, untroubled even by 
the fact that she ought not to be running off like this, without a 
word toanyone. For if Mostyn had said nothing to her, she had 
said nothing to him. Dreading a scene, her simple yet hazardous 
plan was to slip quietly off, leaving a note of explanation. By 
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now she felt half inimical to him, half afraid of what she might 
say, if driven into a corner. Simple and honest by nature, her 
moral sense was powerless against the pull of her affections: yet 
it meanly lurked round corners and worried her — as now, when 
Daphne really needed her, and Mostyn’s friends would hardly 
notice her presence. The child, she feared, would disapprove of 
her chicken-hearted strategy: but still... 

She was ready at last, powdering her nose, when Mostyn came 
in hurriedly: and at sight of him her heart gave a double jump. 

‘What’s the meaning of this?’ he demanded, eyeing her from 
top to toe. ‘The Mansfields have wired they’re coming by train. 
I order the car to meet them, and I’m told that it’s taking Mrs. 
Sturt to Marracombe. News to me! Thought I’d let you know 
the car won’t be available. And you aren’t going anyway.’ 

Aminta’s lip quivered. She was not to be spared the scene 
after all. 

‘But Mostyn... it was all planned. And you never told me. 
So I promised Daphne I wouldn’t fail her. She... she’s want- 
ing me.’ 

‘Let her want. She didn’t care two hoots about inconvenienc- 
ing me. And she’s no infant. You’ve gone dotty over her.’ 

‘But I promised — and I can’t let her know.’ Aminta could 
only ignore his unflattering statement of the truth. 

‘That’s your own affair. The car’s wanted; and the others 
are out in the waggonette. Perhaps you’d like to go round by 
boat?’ 

That sneer at her helplessness hurt more than his perfectly 
natural opposition. Tears started in spite of herself. 

‘Oh, dry up, Min!’ he said, a shade more good-humouredly. 
“You couldn’t go, if there were ten cars available. When I have 
guests, your place is at my table — though you do only sit there 
like a dressed-up doll. And if Daphne’s annoyed, you can blame 
it on me. So that’s that. I’ve a dozen other things to see about.’ 

And turning on his heel, he left her standing by the table, 
while half-cold tears trickled slowly, despoiling her powdered 
nose. Then she sank limply into the armchair pressing her head 
between her hands. She felt crushed, tired and ill. She had 
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never felt really well since that wretched cold in July. But she 
had told Daphne no one could stop her: and no one should. She 
had made up her mind to walk, though she had not walked three 
miles in her life. More than half the distance was a long steep 
pull; and walking up hill always made her heart feel queer. 
However, she supposed it could be done. And there was not a 
moment to lose. 

In less than five minutes, she was creeping guiltily down the 
servants’ staircase, out through the stable yard and into the 
walled flower garden, where an old door opened on to the road. 

Down the slope to the stream and over the little bridge she 
almost ran — fearful of being seen from the house. Safe across, 
in a belt of trees, she paused; a long fit of coughing shook her; 
and she realised, too late, that she ought to have changed her 
shoes. She had put on her newest pair, that were too tight and 
high-heeled; but there could be no going back now. 

For the first half mile or so, she walked briskly, happily, 
sustained by the unaccustomed sense of adventure, of victory. 
But increasing heat and weariness gradually took the lift out of 
her spirit, the strength out of her body. It was a stuffy, oppres- 
sive day. A film of cloud all over the sky seemed to shut in all 
the stuffiness; and the road climbed dustily between dusty 
hedges and high enclosing trees. Beads of perspiration, gather- 
ing under her hair, trickled down her neck and her forehead. . . 

At the height of her misery, she found herself thinking bitterly 
of Mostyn — the way he had looked, the unkind things he had 
said; found herself actively hating him, whom, she supposed 
she must once have loved. It was difficult to recall the sensation. 
Ignorant of life and men when he married her, she felt hardly less 
ignorant now. Unsatisfied in her deepest longings, and associat- 
ing him with that void, she felt almost thankful that, being what 
he was, God had given her no children. They might have been 
like him: or, if not, he might have made them suffer, too; and 
things she could bear for herself, she could never have borne — 
for them. Even at his friendliest, he had no kindness in him. 
And if kindness could not be called an heroic virtue, it was a very 
lovely thing. Daphne had it, though she wasn’t demonstrative; 
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but Mostyn...! He really might have let her off that lunch, 
knowing he had upset everything to suit himself and his precious 
Mr. Quinn, who was helping him to a ‘pretty good thing.’ She 
had lost all faith in his ‘good things.’ Still bitterly afraid for 
Daphne, she had not yet found courage to speak again. She felt 
certain she ought to speak; yet it seemed downright wicked, sow- 
ing distrust of her own husband in the child’s innocent mind. 
Was there anything more bewildering than the rights and wrongs 
of life? 

To-day she felt as if she must speak. Coming home from the 
wedding, she would try again... 

The road lifted steadily, and she kept on walking too fast, in 
defiance of tight shoes and heels that tilted her tired feet. At 
last, moist all through, she halted to wipe her forehead and regain 
her breath. Only then she noticed that the whole sky had clouded 
over and a fine quiet rain was falling; so gentle that, after the 
stuffiness, it seemed almost a relief. 

She was more than half-way up the long rise now. The last 
half would be the worst; and weariness so weighed upon her that 
she could scarcely even drag her thoughts along. If only the 
rain would stop! She had hoped for a reviving shower: but it was 
true West Country rain. It went on falling — softly, mercilessly, 
stirred by no breath of wind. It soaked and spoilt her pretty new 
shoes. It saturated her flimsy parasol, and began dropping on to 
her hat, trickling down the back of her neck. She had so wanted 
to look her best, for Daphne; and she would arrive looking like 
a drowned, ruffled chicken — if she ever arrived at all. 

It had come to that now. Her wetness and weariness amounted 
to anguish; and she found herself weeping in concert with the 
weeping heavens. 

Quite suddenly it came over her that she could no more. 
She subsided half-sitting on the drenched bank by the road-side, 
too wet and weary to bother — she, whom Daphne laughed at 
for fussing about damp. She simply sat there dazed and beaten 
— failing Daphne, failing Mostyn; no strength or spirit in her 
to push on or to go back. 

The rain went on falling and falling, like liquid misery; as if 
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it had been falling since the world was made and would never 
leave off till the last spark of life was drowned out of everything. 

She was beginning to feel as if the last spark had been drowned 
out of her, when the rumble of wheels stirred a flicker of her 
earlier resolve to get through or perish. Of course they were com- 
ing the wrong way. Yet, as they drew nearer, she stood up, ex- 
pectant. Perhaps she could persuade the man to turn round and 
take her to Marracombe. 

The cart appeared —a flat open dray piled with farm ma- 
nure, dank and steaming. Aminta’s heart failed her. Could she 
possibly drive into Marracombe perched above a load of ma- 
nure, with the rain soaking her through? And she did so dislike 
the smell. 

But, as the man touched his cap to her, all inner shrinking 
evaporated. Falteringly she addressed the big rough carter, ex- 
plaining a part of her dilemma, begging him to turn back and 
give her a lift to the outskirts. 

He listened respectfully, seemed at least to grasp her unreason- 
able request — and slowly shook his head. 

‘Zorry, lady, but I baint agoin’ t’ Marracombe.’ 

‘Oh, I know that. But I’ll pay you... like a carriage. Be- 
cause, you see — it’s very important,’ she insisted, feeling miser- 
ably uncertain whether he even knew the meaning of the word. 

Still he shook his head. “The sky do be floodin’; an’ I baint 
agoin’ t? Marracombe. This ’ere’s due to Whoam Farm. Bailiff 
he’d raise t’ devil — 

Then she knew herself beaten: and nothing on earth seemed 
to matter except getting home and getting dry again. 

‘Well, could you — perhaps you could give mea lift back to 
Coombe?’ 

‘Aw-w —’ The long-drawn sound said plainly, ‘There’s some 
sense in that.’ And leaning down, the carter proffered a coarse 
red-brown hand. ‘Can ye coom up over the wheel?’ 

She eyed it nervously. It was high and wet and muddy: but 
there seemed no other way. 

One foot insecurely on the axle, one hand safe in his grasp, she 
hesitated, trembling. 
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And, at that moment, the hoot of a motor horn made the 
stolid horse jerk forward. Aminta losing her foothold, found her- 
self dragged up by one arm, fairly on her knees at the man’s feet, 
as there swung round the corner a lordly closed car. 

The man muttered something about ‘ they cawrs’; manceuvred 
the cart aside so that one wheel cut into the bank: and the chauf- 
feur slackened speed to squeeze cautiously past. 

The window was down and a head popped out. A voice called: 
‘Take it easy, man.’ 

And, with a shock of positive terror, Aminta recognised — Mr. 
Quinn! 

In the same breath, he recognized her. 

‘Hul-/o, Mrs. Sturt! What’s up? Accident, is it? Can I help?’ 

The car was halted, the door flung open, the big man standing 
on the step; while Aminta fumblingly explained how the rain had 
overtaken her, and she was dead tired and glad of any lift. 

Mr. Quinn shook his head at the manure heap; and his chuckle 
had no unkindness in it. 

‘Not fit for a lady! I can do a bit better for you than that. 
Whisk you home in a jiffy.’ 

Between the carter and the wooden-faced chauffeur, Aminta 
scrambled ignominiously to earth: found herself —at last — 
safe from the pitiless rain, in the deep, soft corner of Mr. Quinn’s 
luxurious car. And Mr. Quinn himself, all kindness and concern, 
was wrapping his rug about her, asking questions she did not 
know how to answer. 

She could only say, ‘The trees were so thick overhead, I never 
noticed. .. and I was so tired.’ 

Her lips shook. His kindness overwhelmed her; and he ac- 
tually patted her shoulder. 

“There — there — no need to try and talk. You'll be home in 
a twinkling. Your husband will be upset. Good streak of luck I 
happened along before me time...’ 

Thankfully she closed her eyes and leaned back against a big 
leather cushion, not daring to think of her husband. 

It did seem no more than a twinkling before they drew up 
again outside the familiar stone porch. Roused from that brief 
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respite, terror seized her. Without waiting for help, she stumbled 
out of the car, noticed dully that the rain had ceased falling, and 
fairly fled past Wills, while he was attending to the great man, 
respectfully remarking on the weather. 

In the dimness of the main hall, she charged against Mostyn — 
hurrying out to greet his guest: and the impact nearly knocked 
her over. 

‘Good God, Min!’ he cried sharply. ‘Where’ve you sprung 
from? Every one in the drawing-room, and you not there.’ 

His hand too sharply clutched her arm: but, without a word 
she freed herself, and fled up the broad shallow stairs, instinc- 
tively making for the familiar haven of Mrs. Carey’s room. There 
was nothing formidable about her any more. Next to Daphne, 
she was the kindest person in the house. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Differences, eternal differences, planted by God ... so that 
there may always be colour ...in the daily grey. 
E. M. Forster 


Mostyn — sipping his cocktail with the Guest of the Occasion 
— was less concerned for Aminta’s drenching than for the more 
immediate awkwardness of accounting for Daphne: while Quinn 
— also sipping a cocktail — was feeling quite worried about the 
exhausted little woman he had providentially rescued from the 
weather and the steaming cart-load of manure. 

‘Hope Mrs. Sturt won’t take a chill from that soaking,’ he 
began, as Mostyn was on the point of speech. ‘Wet as a sponge 
she was — and dead beat. Just taking a lift in a farm cart.’ He 
tactfully suppressed the nature of the cart. ‘Good bit of luck I 
came up along the coast, Marracombe way —’ 

‘Marracombe way?’ 

The word flashed a crazy idea through Mostyn’s brain — but 
he dismissed it as beyond belief. Being dressed, she had gone for 
a walk and got let in for a soaking — when she should have been 
receiving his guests. Daphne was demoralising her. She should 
hear of it, later on. 

And Quinn, having launched his bombshell, was saying conver- 
sationally, ‘I ran down to the coast, Thursday, in my own little 
Cornish express! Good bit of property there. Owner seems 
likely to rise. I go back after this little show; and stay over 
Sunday. That was my hitch — see?’ 

‘Yes — Isee. What a man you are!’ Mostyn rallied him envi- 
ously. ‘Always something on!’ 

‘Well, I like to keep money moving. People do say it’s got into 
the wrong hands since the War. But, I fancy I don’t bungle it 
worse than some of these top-notch aristocrats. Very good of you, 
shifting your little lunch for me. Hope I caused no incon- 
venience?’ 
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And Mostyn, seeing his cue, summoned all his suavity to 
soften the blow. 

‘Not to me. But it was rather bad luck — on account of my 
cousin. In fact, my dear fellow — (a jocose touch might ease 
things) the devil’s in it again!’ 

‘What — what’s that?’ Quinn jerked his eyebrows. ‘Not 
here, is she?’ 

And Mostyn proceeded to put the best face he could upon a 
lamentably lame explanation. 

‘Some fool wedding out at Marracombe,’ he concluded, unable 
to keep the vexation out of his tone. ‘Slipped my memory when 
your wire came. I did my best for you; but she’s death on all 
that fishing lot of hers. She left regrets; but no persuading her to 
chuck it.’ 

His manner implied a hope that his guest would make allow- 
ances for her youth and freakishness. So it was almost dis- 
concerting when Quinn answered, with a half-amused nod of ap- 
proval: 

‘That’s a good girl! The right sort, is she? Bit of a democrat, 
eh?’ 

‘Not she! It’s what they call the genuine aristocratic touch!’ 
He had simply not seen it so; but he did, now. And he felt 
proud of it all of a sudden. ‘Very good of you, Quinn, taking 
her behaviour that way. I was afraid you might be put out — 
considering!’ 

‘Well — it’s a disappointment,’ Quinn agreed with a signifi- 
cant glance. ‘But your luck’s your luck. My mistake — not 
hers.’ 

And Mostyn thinking, ‘He’s a good fellow,’ hastened to add: 
‘She said she’d get away early. Hoped to be back before you 
leave.’ 

‘Ah, very nice of her. It would be a pleasure —’ 

The gong sounded as he spoke; and Wills was heard at the 
door. 

‘Please, sir, Mrs. Carey sends word as Mrs. Sturt’s had a bad 
shivering fit. Had to go straight to bed. She sends her regrets, 
sir.’ 
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Mostyn’s mutter of annoyance was smothered by Quinn’s 
concern. 

“There now — poor lady! I thought she looked ill. Bed’s the 
best place for her.’ 

“Much the best place.’ Mostyn came as near snapping as 
respect for the great man would allow. To himself he added: 
‘Cunning little devil! Wriggled out of it; but she shall give an 
account of herself presently.’ 

In the drawing-room they found Phil, very smart and compe- 
tent, tackling a dozen guests single-handed. Rising to an occa- 
sion was one of her admitted talents: and the sin of the talent in 
the napkin could not be laid to her charge. And Mostyn had 
now to make excuses for his wife as well as for Daphne — which 
was awkward to a degree. The Priors and the Mansfields, he 
felt convinced, faintly resented their hostess’ vagary. 

Lord Lambton, however, remarked with his fat chuckle: ‘By 
Gee! Quite the model landowner! Puts us all to the blush.’ And 
Lambton was not given to sarcasm. Then — smitten by a happy 
idea he added: ‘I'll tell her so, when she turns up. Make her 
blush — what!’ 

He chuckled again at his own mild joke; and Lady Fairweather, 
who encouraged Lambton, chirped archly, ‘May I be there to 
see! It’s Daphne all over.’ 

And there was old Colonel Gore — red-faced, parrot-nosed, 
with a fiercely clipped grey moustache and a jovial air of compla- 
cence — informing Lambton that he wasn’t going to collar all the 
blushes. 

‘Stunning good little girl. Her father’s daughter and all that. 
We'll form up and give her three cheers when she comes back, 
eh? That’ll bring her colour up.’ 

By the natural law of perversity, Mostyn began to feel an- 
noyed, rather than relieved, at these lively indications of ap- 
proval: and before lunch ended, he was almost grateful to the 
Priors, Mansfields, and Harland for seeing the matter — however 
covertly — in the right light. 

A little before three o’clock, Mr. Quinn announced that he 
ought to be ‘getting a move on.’ He had a long drive before him: 
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and Mostyn attempted no dissuasion till they had returned to 
the library, where he produced one of his special Havanas with 
the added inducement that Lady Carlyon might be turning up 
any minute now. Meantime, he would be glad of a talk with 
Quinn about the San Valido oilfields. Recent reports had been 
rather less sensational, which worried Mostyn a trifle; but 
Quinn, it seemed, with his larger experience, took it for a good 
sign. 

‘They’re cutting the cackle — coming to the hosses.’ He plati- 
tudinised with his genial air of having been witty in spite of him- 
self. ‘Dropping the theatrical touch. It’s just on the cards I may 
be taking a look round there, before the winter’s out.’ 

And at Sturt’s frank stare, he laughed like a boy. 

“Yes. I’m off again. Might be away till spring. It’s a great 
country. I’ve some big deals on: and England’s not much of a 
catch in the winter.’ 

‘Rather not. I envy you.’ But he wondered, in parenthesis, 
“How about the budding romance?’ 

Quinn’s large gesture embraced the noble room in which they 
sat. ‘Ah, well, if I’d a fine home and bit of a wife to put the drag 
on, I might drop the rolling stone touch. But a man o’ my make 
gets restless. So I’m a little bit of everywhere, these days.’ His 
wandering gaze rested pensively on a recent photograph of 
Daphne. ‘Is Lady Carlyon keen about San Valido?’ 

That jerked Mostyn to attention. ‘Oh, she’ll be keen enough 
when the dividends come along. But she’s no head for busi- 
ness. Can’t bear the word. I’d keep off it, if you do get a talk 
with her. She leaves all that sort of thing confidently in my 
hands.’ 

“Does she now?’ 

Quinn wondered, in passing, whether Lady Carlyon might not 
do well to be a shade less confiding. He was not favourably im- 
pressed by Sturt’s financial judgment. 

And as Mostyn glanced at him — wondering also, Wills was 
again heard at the door. 

Mrs. Sturt had a temperature and seemed not at all well. 
Should they telephone for Dr. Tremayne? 
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‘Certainly — at once,’ Mostyn snapped: and, the butler being 
gone, he turned to reassure Quinn. 

‘Nothing to worry about really. Any little chill sends her 
temperature up. Don’t you hurry away.’ 

But Quinn insisted. ‘Time I was off. And you’ll be fussed 
about the poor little woman — wanting to run up and see her. 
Sorry, indeed, to miss Lady Carlyon again.’ 

‘She'll be very disappointed,’ Mostyn vainly emphasised; and 
an order was despatched for his car. 

In the main hall, they found Phil with the Fairweathers who 
had heard about Mrs. Sturt, and inflicted further kind enquiries; 
while Quinn passed on, collecting his own coat by the way, out on 
to the terrace, where the sun was streaming through tattered 
clouds. 

And there was the great Dane drowsing under the rhododen- 
dron bush, just as he had drowsed on that spring afternoon when 
Quinn had first set eyes on the old place, which had left so deep 
an impression on his not too imaginative mind. And again the 
wary animal emitted the same low warning growl. 

Here was a being totally unimpressed by the glamour of mil- 
lions: and Quinn, half-aggrieved, reflected, ‘ Not a friendly beast! 
Might recognise me by now.’ 

As the purring car approached, the unfriendly beast suddenly 
sprang to attention: and the next instant — his tail lashing like a 
rope — he bounded forward with a deep, baying note of welcome. 

Quinn’s eyes following him saw a pony cart entering the main 
gateway, driven by no less a person than Lady Carlyon herself — 
the myth materialised at last. 

Not exactly pretty, he decided, as she approached, but a 
charming, elegant creature; fresh as paint in her wedding frock 
and big hat. 

When she drew up, he went forward and introduced himself, 
handing her out with an air. This was worth waiting for, and 
just as it should be. Meeting her on his own. No Sturt fuss- 
ing round, turning a simple pleasure into a great occasion. 

‘Had a pleasant wedding?’ he asked her: and as she opened 
her blue eyes at him, he added knowingly: ‘Oh, I’ve heard all 
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about it. Quite right not to disappoint ’em, I say. Though we 
were sorry indeed not so see you at lunch.’ 

And she actually found herself telling him about the wedding 
—this bluff stranger, whom she associated with investments 
and millions and like alien things. 

As for Quinn, delighted with his own success, he had yet a 
feeling that her attention was half astray, as if some worry 
hovered at the back of her mind. And the moment he mentioned 
little Mrs. Sturt, the secret was out. 

‘Walking — towards Marracombe, in all that rain... ?’ She 
could not keep the distress out of her voice. ‘Oh, she’ll be 
ill —’ 

‘I’m afraid the poor lady’s ill already,’ Quinn told her. 
‘They’ve sent for the doctor. Don’t let me keep you — if you’re 
anxious,’ 

‘Yes, I am anxious,’ she said simply; and looked so appealing 
in her distress that his farewell handshake had a warmth in it 
quite out of proportion to the event. 

She was gone: and he was being smoothly borne away into the 
landscape with a very pleasant picture printed on his mind. Per- 
haps he had been a bit of a fool to cut that party. High-class par- 
ties gave him the pip. All the same, he would have liked to see her 
again. A very attractive creature. Stunning complexion. Gave 
a man a queerish feeling, too, as if he’d hardly dare lay a finger 
on her, even in fancy. But common sense and incipient middle 
age prompted the rational reflection that ‘failing S. Q. it would 
be some other Johnny.’ Women, or what not, it didn’t pay to be 
too squeamish in a rough and tumble world. But a practical man 
could not let sentiment lead him by the nose. 

So the order to turn back was not given. The pull of South 
America and big business ahead was stronger than the pull of 
this sleepy-soft corner of England. Business first had been the 
motto of his life: a more profitable motto man never had! So 
now — in spite of milk and roses and all that — it must con- 
tinue to be business first. Marriage could wait. She was full 
young: and the shrewd afterthought crept in that, if an un- 
likely twist of the wheel tumbled him into her pet bit of property, 
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it might give him an advantage when it came to the plunge. On 
the other hand, of course, she might be snapped up; but she 
didn’t seem like a ‘gadabout,’ and Sturt said she was shy. 

Quinn’s luck was proverbial. Anyhow, he must take his 
chance of that. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


I have kept, as others have, 
The iron rule of womanly reserve, 
In lip and life —- till now. 
E. B. BROWNING 


Mostyn, meantime, hurried up to his wife’s room in no spirit of 
husbandly concern. That suspicious conjunction of the Marra- 
combe road and a lift in a cart suggested an audacity almost past 
belief in a wife who had never yet ventured to set her will against 
his. Lately, however, she seemed a different woman. And it 
was Daphne’s doing. A nice return for all the trouble he had 
taken over her precious affairs. 

He found Aminta half propped up on her big pillow, her hair 
all tousled. The flush of fever, lighting up the dead brown of her 
eyes, lent a reminiscent prettiness to her insignificant face. But 
Mostyn, the injured husband in a temper, saw only the too 
familiar aspect of an erring wife, who had no business to be doing 
unfamiliar things at this time of day. 

“Well! What does this mean?’ He challenged her, with his 
probing gaze, to try and wriggle out of the truth. ‘ You’re picked 
up like a drowned rat on the Marracombe road, when you should 
have been in the drawing-room welcoming my guests.’ 

His onslaught took effect. She went white, under her fevered 
flush, which produced an odd blotchy effect: and her fingers 
clutched the sheet. 

‘I — you wouldn’t let me have the car. And I told you I— I 
promised Daphne I would be there. So I had to try and walk.’ 

“You? I never heard such madness.’ 

‘But I — you see, I’d promised’; she feebly persisted. 

‘Had you, indeed? And it was of no consequence at all, I 
suppose, that J happened to need you here; that I expressly 
said you were to be in your place, no matter how useless you 
might be?’ 

He jabbed the last words at her with an almost vicious satis- 
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faction: but instead of blenching, she tightened her fingers on the 
sheet. 

‘But I...I knew you didn’t really need me. You’ve never 
really needed me. And Daphne did.’ 

For a second, Mostyn stared, nonplussed. It is a common 
weakness of harsh and hectoring natures to be easily upset by 
the unexpected; but he swiftly braced himself to deal scathingly 
with her in this unrepentant vein. 

‘Very interesting information I’m receiving! If it did suit you 
to fancy I didn’t need you, is that any excuse for flatly disobey- 
ing me, behind my back, you deceitful woman?’ 

Her lip quivered at that: but she amazingly contradicted him. 

‘I’m not a deceitful woman. At least... I mean —if I am 
sometimes —’ She began tumbling over herself, as usual. ‘It’s 
you that’s made me so.’ 

“Me? By Jove! I’m living and learning! It’s Daphne’s 
doing —’ 

‘It’s not, I tell you —’ Her vehemence startled herself no less 
than him. ‘She would scold me... if she knew...’ 

‘Hard luck — when you’ve upset the whole house for her bene- 
fit! But that’s Daphne. With all her soft ways, she’s a spoilt, 
ungrateful minx —’ 

‘Oh, how can you! How dare you! When she’s been such an 
angel to us all. And you know... what I mean is... you can’t 
pretend you haven’t made a convenience of her. The way we’ve 
been living on her... pretty nearly all this summer. And the 
money you must have saved —’ 

Once her tongue was loosed, after years of constraint, the 
words seemed to come of themselves. Her head was splitting. 
The fever in her blood made her feel strangely reckless: and the 
relief of it — the terrifying relief! 

Still more terrifying was the fact that Mostyn said nothing 
— even when she paused, because it hurt to draw her breath: 
and while courage held, the words flowed on. 

‘Did she ever really invite us to stay? And can she really 
afford it? She’s sucha child about money. And you won’t tell me 
if she’s mixed up in all this — you’re doing with Mr. Quinn. I 
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feel sure she is: but she doesn’t seem to realise. I’ve tried to speak 
— it’s so difficult. Have you made her understand... ?’ 

And Mostyn — startled by those incredible words: ‘I’ve 
tried to speak’ — flung in: ‘ You don’t seem to find any difficulty 
about it at this moment, though you aren’t exactly a marvel of 
lucidity. God knows what you’re supposed to be hinting at. But 
I can assure you Daphne will be made to understand what I 
think of her cousinly conduct. Nice behaviour for a young girl — 
setting a wife against her own husband — !’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t she that’s done it,’ Aminta cried out, beside her- 
self at so gross a libel. ‘She’s only given me kindness, and... 
and something to love, which I haven’t ever had before.’ 

“You haven’t ever... ?’ he stammered, aghast at her bold- 
ness and his own glimmering perception that she spoke truth. 

‘No. Ihaven’t ever.’ Her voice broke. ‘You’ve never — 
seemed to want...my caring. You’ve never let me have any 
real life of my own; though I’ve done all I could for you. I 
couldn’t help it, if —if there wasn’t a child. And you think, 
because I’ve said nothing, I haven’t seen things... felt things. 
It isn’t darling Daphne making me like this — it’s youl’ 

Something between a cough and a sob choked her utterance; 
then, a faint scream, ‘Oh, that pain again — in my side.’ 

And Mostyn — strangely, unfamiliarly moved — laid a hand 
on her heaving shoulder that felt hot through her thin nightgown. 

‘My dear girl, don’t upset yourself like this. You’ve got fever. 
You don’t know what you’re saying.’ 

‘I do know.’ Her eyes—so unnaturally bright — stared 
straight into his. ‘I’m saying what I really think... and feel, 
for the first time in my life.’ 

“Well, of all the... !’ 

He was checked by a gentle tap on the door. The handle 
turned and Daphne’s voice said: ‘Min, dear, can I come?’ 

‘Oh, Daphne darling — are you back? Do come.’ 

There was a note in her voice, a radiance in her face, altogether 
new to Mostyn: and as Daphne came quickly to the bedside, 
she clung to her, sobbing violently — pure reaction after hours 
of nerve strain. 
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Mostyn, standing apart, while Daphne soothed and caressed 
his distraught wife — feeling aggrieved and discarded, and some- 
thing more, which he did not care to analyse — found himself 
almost hating the girl, with the irritable hate of one who knew 
she had done him no harm, while half admitting that the boot 
might be on the other leg. 

He listened a few moments to the low rapid colloquy between 
them. 

‘Don’t worry, Min. It was all right.’ 

‘But I did try —’ 

‘Yes, I know. The rain was awful.’ 

‘So unlucky, too. How did she look? I want to hear every- 
thing.’ 

‘You shall — if you’ll only stop crying and lie down.’ 

At that point the more normal Mostyn reasserted himself. 

‘Not now, Daphne. She’s got fever. She ought to stay quiet; 
and not get worked up.’ 

But Aminta clutched the girl convulsively. 

‘Oh, darling, don’t go,’ she whispered; and Daphne’s clasp re- 
assured her, while she answered Mostyn, with one of her discon- 
certing looks. 

‘She Aas been worked up. Id rather stay myself, please, and 
calm her down, if you’ll go and see after the others. I’ll come 
when the party people begin to arrive. Oh, I wish we could send 
them all packing.’ 

Mostyn stiffened under her cool assumption of authority. 
Ordering him off! And goodness knew what Aminta might say 
in her craziness. But he began to be afraid she was really ill; and 
he did not want another scene. During those strange dislocating 
moments he had actually forgotten the others — and the im- 
pending party; forgotten everything, in fact, except his own in- 
significant wife. Had Aminta but known it, that was the signal 
and solitary triumph of her married life. 

‘Unfortunately, we can’t send them packing,’ he answered 
Daphne with contained formality. ‘And it’s about time you 
played up. Mrs. Carey can see to Min. The doctor’s coming.’ 

‘Well, I'll stay till he arrives.’ 
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Brushed aside as if he were a mosquito, Mostyn muttered a 
superfluous assent, and retreated in good order. 

Then he went slowly down to the library in a curiously jolted 
and confused frame of mind. Jolted by Min — of all people! 
Some detached corner of his brain perceived the humour of the 
thing; but the fact remained that he did not feel like facing the 
others just yet. And what Mostyn Sturt did not feel like doing 
was usually left undone. No doubt Phil was tackling her twelve 
in hand with her accustomed competence. He could hear them 
out there on the lawn: Lambton’s throaty chuckle, the Colonel’s 
big laugh, Mrs. Mansfield’s shrill, excitable tones. They all knew 
Min was ill; and they would understand. If they did cackle a bit, 
they had human feelings. 

So he rang for a whisky and soda, and told Wills to show Dr. 
Tremayne into the library. Then he sat down and pulled out a 
cigar; but it remained unlighted between his fingers, while he 
pondered on the advisability of a word or two with Tremayne. 
Just as well — in case Aminta should still be raving. Explain it 
how she might, he could not — or would not — see it in any 
other way. Yet her words stuck unpleasantly in his mind. 
‘Something to love, which I haven’t ever had... You think I 
haven’t seen things, felt things.’ If those were chance shots they 
came awkwardly near the truth. Of course, they were not the 
truth; but that she should even think them so, distorted the 
flattering image of himself with which he had so pleasantly as- 
sociated all these years. Deeper down, lurked the discomposing 
thought — if she, so unobserving, saw him like that, others might 
also... 

And, ina sense, it actually did hurt him — whether his heart or 
his vanity who shall say? — to suspect that Min, who was really a 
good little creature, had possibly been unhappy, when he had sup- 
posed her to be placidly content in her colourless way. For the 
first time, in twelve years, he found himself looking at his mar- 
riage not entirely from his own point of view; and his awkwardly 
jolted conscience forced him to recognise how little she had 
counted for, how constantly and casually he had been unfaith- 
ful to her, in more than the accepted sense... 
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Ah, there was Tremayne. 

He entered briskly, a broad, red-faced man, too bluff altogether 
for Mostyn’s taste. 

He listened with brief nods to Mostyn’s version of the soaking 
with added comments on Aminta’s chest weakness, and the final 
casual word of warning: ‘I’m afraid she’s in rather a bad way. 
Seems almost light-headed.’ 

To which Tremayne retorted with his briskness: ‘Sorry to 
hear it. The sooner I can see her the better. The Green Room, 
is it? Thanks, don’t trouble. I know my way.’ 

And Mostyn, relieved, sat down again, with the door ajar that 
he might hear Daphne come down; for he intended to tackle her 
about Min. She was looking rather a peach in that yellow con- 
fection — perfectly ridiculous for a fisherman’s wedding! And 
in that direction also Aminta’s random arrows had struck home. 
‘The way we’ve all been living on her... The money you must 
have saved... !’ No denying that — though he wouldn’t admit 
it; no denying either that he had taken the utmost advantage of 
his position as co-trustee: but if one ran out a balance sheet of 
profit and loss, the scales would weigh pretty evenly. Let her 
wait till next year! And look at the worry she was causing him 
by her bad effect on Min — 

While listening for her step, he was instinctively pressing his 
own foot upon the loud pedal of his annoyance and his griev- 
ances. 

There she was at last. He sprang up and opened the door just 
as she reached the hall. 

‘I say, Daphne, will you come in a moment?’ he said. ‘Phil 
has got ’em all in the garden.’ 

Daphne gazed at him —an odd, questioning look: then she 
walked past him; and he followed, closing the door. 

She stood facing him, on the tiger-skin hearth rug, very slen- 
der and graceful in her straight-cut yellow frock, also rather 
noticeably self-possessed. 

‘How’s Min?’ he asked jerkily. ‘Has she been talking wildly? 
She seemed half delirious.’ 

‘Delirious? Oh, no.’ Her smile made him feel uncomfortable. 
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‘She was only worked up. Very bad for her, with a tempera- 
ture.’ 

‘Very bad for her. Glad you recognize that — since it was 
your doing.’ 

‘My doing?’ 

‘Yes. I mean her illness, the soaking she got.’ 

‘But I left orders with French. She said you wouldn’t let her 
have the car.’ 

‘Naturally not. It was wanted for the station. The point is, 
she’d no business going at all. She wouldn’t have dreamed of it, 
normally. But your influence has thoroughly upset her — and 
she’s such an unselfish woman. It’s hardly fair... taking ad- 
vantage.’ 

‘Mostyn! I don’t take advantage.’ 

A quiver in her tone made him add hastily: ‘Oh, I know you 
don’t mean to. But you gave her a notion you couldn’t pull 
through that affair without her, so she must needs go rushing off 
— in defiance of my express wish — and half kill herself in the 
attempt.’ 

‘She hasn’t. It’s only a bad chill.’ 

‘That remains to be seen. It was the rarest bit of luck Quinn 
coming along. She’d have gone on in an open cart; caught her 
death —’ 

‘She was coming back in the cart. You aren’t fair about it, 
Mostyn.’ She could not keep the pain out of her controlled 
voice. ‘Because you’re angry, you’re trying to put all the blame 
on me.’ 

‘I’m not.’ The unbecoming truth demanded instant denial. 
‘I’m only putting things as they are. It’s all very upsetting to 
me. Naturally... I’m fond of Min. She isn’t strong, and I try 
to see that she doesn’t overdo. She’s always been gentle and 
amenable till she came under your influence. She’s quite dotty 
about you. She says things —’ He checked himself and added 
impressively, ‘The plain fact is, all this would never have hap- 
pened if she had done what J told her to do, instead of fussing 
after you, as if you were an infant. I’m sure we’ve all shown that 
we're ready to do anything we can for you; but there are limits —’ 
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“Yes, there are limits,’ Daphne interrupted him, her low voice 
shaken, her eyes suspiciously bright. ‘And I think you’ve over- 
stepped them. As if it wasn’t bad enough — her being ill. She 
was fearfully keen to come. You changed everything for your 
Own convenience. I never...’ 

Determined not to break down, she made a swift move past 
him. 

‘Daphne, my dear,’ his detaining hand was on her shoulder — 
a habit she never liked, and now could not endure. ‘I didn’t 
mean to be unkind.’ 

She shifted herself free of his touch. 

‘You are very unkind,’ she said: and left him, standing on the 
tiger-skin, feeling more than half-ashamed of himself and genu- 
inely troubled. 

The young simplicity of her, ‘You are very unkind,’ disturbed 
his embryonic natural tenderness, undeveloped by that most 
educative of all] human contacts—a child of his own. He real- 
ised it only asa vague, irritable feeling of grievance; and fell back 
on the unfailing consolation of his kind — laying the blame else- 
where. 

Damn it all —he was getting really fond of Daphne. He 
hadn’t meant to upset her like that. All Min’s fault, jolting his 
nerves and his temper. 

Impatiently he flung his half-smoked cigar into the fender. 
Confound these women! Always upsetting a man, one way or 
another — 

There was Tremayne coming down again. What now? 

Dr. Tremayne entered looking grave, and bluntly pronounced 
the fatal words pleuro-pneumonia, coupled with the assurance 
that there seemed no immediate cause for anxiety, though she 
was run down all round and her heart not strong. Had there 
ever been serious trouble? 

Not that Mostyn was aware of. 

Well, she must be kept very quiet. He would despatch a nurse 
from Conyngsford; would look in again after dinner. 

Then — while Mostyn was still feeling stunned and miserable 
— fragments of the party began to arrive. Like Daphne, he 
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wished them all at Jericho; but news of actual illness soon pro- 
duced the desired effect. And, in place of discreetly departing 
guests, came Nurse Tyndall: followed later by Dr. Tremayne 
— brief-spoken and noncommittal, leaving behind him an un- 
comfortable sense that anything might happen. 

On Sunday, the week-end guests tactfully dismissed them- 
selves. On Monday came a second nurse; and, for the next few 
days the whole planetary system of the great house revolved 
round Aminta Sturt. During that brief period of her inconspicu- 
ous life she dominated them all, by the simple fact of being 
seriously ill. And she had not even the satisfaction of knowing 
that it was so. 

Mostyn, Philippa, and Daphne, each in their own fashion, felt 
the difference — and the strangeness of it. For once, they were 
linked by a mutual concern. Daphne’s faintly rigid attitude to 
Mostyn, since their collision, was gradually dissolved by the 
drawn, worried look that settled over his face like an unfamiliar 
mask, making him seem not quite the same man as before, 
therefore easier to be friends with and forgive. 

An anguished, unreal time, it was, like a protracted night- 
mare. Not overlong protracted, after all: for Aminta’s fight 
against her first serious illness was brief — and unavailing. The 
severity of it was apparent from the first: and neither heart nor 
body had the stuff of resistance in them. 


On the fourth day, exhausted with fever and coughing, yet 
momentarily clear-headed, she turned her eyes to the chair by 
her bedside — and recognised Daphne. 

In her utter weakness, words were difficult: but she secured one 
of Daphne’s hands and pressed it to her lips. 

‘Oh, I do love you,’ she murmured. ‘No one has ever made me 
so happy. Would you... Can I —if I might see Mostyn for a 
minute? I seem to remember saying unkind things. And... I’m 
sorry. Can you... will you —?’ 

‘Darling, of course I will.’ 

‘Quickly — please.’ 

Daphne leaned forward and kissed her forehead. Then she ran 
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swiftly downstairs, glad to be the bearer of news that would cheer 
him. 

First to Nurse Tyndall, to say she had left Mrs. Sturt, but 
would be back ina moment. Then to the library, but he was not 
there. Then to the smoking-room. It was empty and smelled un- 
pleasantly of stale tobacco. Baffled, she ran out into the garden 
— of all improbable places: but he was not like himself, these 
days. No sign of him on the terrace or the lawn. And she stood 
still a moment, breathless, thinking of Aminta waiting — wait- 
ing; ready to cry with helpless vexation. 

Suddenly she caught sight of him, coming from the walled 
flower-garden, carrying a big handful of montbretias. And she 
almost ran to him. 

‘Min seems better. She wants you — at once’: and with a 
glance at the flowers, she murmured, ‘Lovely.’ 

He looked at them with a rather pathetic air of embarrass- 
ment. 

‘I thought ...I picked them for her. She’s fond of these.’ 

‘Yes, she will be pleased.’ 

Together they went into the house, and on upstairs. Daphne, 
feeling a load lifted off her heart, wanted half an hour alone in 
the chapel. 

At the Green Room they paused. 

‘No, I’m not coming in,’ she said, in answer to his look. ‘She 
wants you.’ 

Nurse Tyndall must have heard them, for the door opened 
noiselessly. 

‘Oh, you’ve come,’ she said — and her face told them it was 
too late. 

‘I — what?’ 

There came a look in Mostyn’s eyes that Daphne would never 
forget. In a flash she wondered — had he never seen any- 
one dead? Was he afraid? And from her heart she pitied 
him. 

But Nurse Tyndall said in the same kind, even tones: ‘ Yes — 
it’s all over. Quite peacefully. It was the heart, I think.’ 

She stood back in speaking: and Mostyn, carrying his futile 
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flowers — still with that strange look in his eyes — passed on 
into the room. 

Daphne — scarcely believing in it all — passed on, also, to the 
chapel, the lifted load falling with redoubled weight upon her 
heart; her brain repeating over and over, with stunned iteration, 
that there was no Min any more. 

Later, kneeling in her pew, tears creeping through her fingers, 
one comforting thought stole in: ‘Afterwards — when we can 
talk of it —I will tell him what she said.’ 


END OF BOOK THREE 
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A DROPPED STAR 


CHAPTER ONE 


Who plays the tune to which our dancing feet are led? 
FIonA MACLEOD 


‘Goon old Lollo. Not home just yet!’ 

Daphne, leaning forward, caressed the pony’s drenched red 
mane with a wet, gauntletted hand. And Lollo, who had swerved 
hopefully, plodded on up the long hill, Dane trotting religiously 
to heel. 

February having blustered in with gale on drenching gale, was 
filling all her dykes to the brim; and Daphne, enjoying Nature’s 
‘tempers,’ rode about her beloved Estate, in mackintosh coat and 
apron, a sou’wester framing her face like a helmet. Everywhere 
she found proof that things were working smoothly under her new 
representative. The people, in their slow way, had clearly made 
up their minds to like and trust him, while she, in her own slow 
way, had been arriving at the same conclusion. 

On this particular Saturday she had been up at Lady Land 
Farm to see Mrs. Gillian and the month-old boy, who was to be 
christened next Sunday. Now she was riding out to Yeo’s cot- 
tage, on a sadder visit to one who should also have been happily 
a mother — and was not. For the child, the main factor in Jess 
Yeo’s marriage, had been born untimely — and born dead. That 
was nearly a month ago, while Daphne was away at Trevanyon. 
Having gone there, nominally for Christmas and the New Year, 
she had been lured into staying on for six weeks. Trevanyon, be- 
ing West Country and within a motor run from home, she could 
keep in touch; and once they had been over to St. Mary’s for the 
week-end. Secretly she had been dreading the first Christmas 
without her father: and autumn — the season she loved — had 
been a time of desolation, due to the passing of Min, who, by 
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some trick of human perversity, had succeeded in making her 
absence more deeply felt than ever her presence had been. Here 
and there, she had done little things for all of them — things 
barely noticed, till they found them left undone. 

As for Daphne, she felt bereft of the nearest approach to a 
mother’s love that she had ever consciously known. It had made 
her feel lonelier than ever; and those first sad weeks had obliter- 
ated even the pangs of Mostyn’s unjust implications about dear 
Min’s illness. Because of his genuine sorrow, she had been friend- 
lier towards him ever since — which possibly accounted for 
the fact that he still maintained his semi-resident position at 
St. Mary’s. 

A tentative suggestion, six weeks after his loss, that perhaps 
she would prefer to dispense with himself and Phil, had been so 
worded as to make an answer in the affirmative difficult for any- 
one, impossible for such as she. And an unexpected chance to let 
the Exeter house, for six months, had clinched matters, to Mos- 
tyn’s undisguised relief. Phil, he had said, would take minor 
social duties off her hands; and make herself useful in any capac- 
ity, not obtruding her companionship, when undesired. For they 
had arrived, more or less, at accepting, if not understanding, 
Daphne’s queer taste for solitude. 

It was at this point that Derek had privately insisted, ‘If they 
stay — they pay. Also they must clearly understand that the 
plan is temporary, not permanent!’ And Daphne had beseeched 
him, in his capacity of brother, to ‘make it so.’ Apparently he 
had succeeded: for she received a monthly cheque — and nothing 
more was said about it. 

Since then, the whole situation had been easier: with Mostyn 
almost embarrassingly friendly, and Philippa, very capable, very 
clever at discovering and relieving her of the little duties that 
irked her most. During her absence, they had betaken them- 
selves to a fashionable London hotel; in Mostyn’s opinion, the 
only tolerable refuge from the season of ‘bills and biliousness.’ 

Her own invitation from Gay had included a special plea that 
they might also borrow her ‘invaluable agent’; and those ten 
days had been the happiest she had known since her father went 
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from her. Freed from official relations, she had become friendlier 
with Mr. Lutyens, in that short time, than in the three months 
that had gone before. And it had been mainly Gay’s doing: for, 
in her company, both were at their easiest and best. So potent 
are the creators of atmosphere in the trivial, vital reactions of 
daily life. 

It was shortly after he left, that she heard the sad news of 
Jess, and her baby-girl. According to Mrs. Carey — who had 
Marracombe talk at her finger-ends — there had been a fall, due 
to some shock or fright in connection with Frank, who had taken 
a drop too much, and was not so steady as he used to be. When 
he was not out with the boat, Bonny Belle, he sat too long in the 
Red Herring, boozing with Andrew Dart —a queer, clever fellow, 
crazed on the sea, but a confirmed toper: no good influence for a 
lad of his years. The old man was angered about it. There had 
been hot words between them. And Jess, that always held her 
_ head so high, seemed broken by her mishap. It was a boy she 
counted on: so everything had gone ‘contrary’: and she would 
not listen to a word of cheer. 

It was all very saddening, though instinctively Daphne dis- 
counted a good deal of Mrs. Carey’s gossip. It sounded like an 
echo of Mrs. Honeywill, who had never quite forgiven Frank for 
his passing defection. She could not persuade herself, however, 
that those two were happy in their marriage. Surely she had 
done what was right: but so often out of right came wrong — 
and Fate seemed determined to give their story a tragic twist. 
Though friendly with Jess since the wedding, she felt foolishly shy 
of facing her, in her bereavement. Like Lollo, she would rather 
have gone home; but so simple and unconscious was her ingrained 
sense of duty, that no thought of turning back entered her head. 

Arrived at Yeo’s cottage she tethered Lollo, for shelter, in- 
side a small lean-to full of fishing gear. Then she knocked and 
went in. 

She found Jess, sitting listless and unoccupied, in the oppres- 
sive little parlour, crowded with shells and stuffed birds and the 
old man’s pet geraniums — windows tightly shut, a flameless 
fire glowing behind black bars. 
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She rose languidly, with a pleasant smile, and proffered the 
armchair. 

‘T heard off’n Mrs. Carey you was home again, m’lady. ’T'was 
like your kindness coming out along, such wild weather as 
tes.’ 

‘Oh, I never trouble about weather,’ Daphne answered cheer- 
fully, disowning the best chair. ‘Do sit down. You don’t look fit 
to be about yet.’ 

‘There’s work to be done, m’lady; though the old Dad do be 
near so clever as a woman.’ 

She obeyed, however, with her strange listlessness: and Daphne 
collecting a small hard cushion from the sofa, set it behind her 
head. ‘Ill send you two softer ones,’ she said, still feeling shy of 
the more intimate theme. ‘I hope you don’t mind my poor wet 
Dane on your nice hearth-rug?’ 

Jess shook her head, and stirred the sullen fire. 

‘He’m a good dog. Wet as a fish. Let ’un bide.’ 

He bided; and there fell an awkward silence. 

Daphne felt or fancied some distaste in this bereaved young 
mother for the small change of sympathy; so it was Jess who 
spoke first. 

‘Frank did oughter be home by now. He’ll be sorry for miss- 
ing you, when I tell ’un.’ 

And Daphne, detecting temper in her tone, said pleasantly: 
“They must have had a hard night. Perhaps he’s busy at the 
net-shops.’ 

‘Red Herring, more like.’ 

‘Oh, I hope not. Frank has never been that sort.’ 

The faint note of reproach galled Jess. 

‘Marriage do be driving ’un to it, zimly. A maid can hold a 
man from they ways; ’tes more’n a wife can do.’ 

Her words and tone hurt Daphne’s heart. Was this all she had 
achieved by her valiant attempt to straighten their tangle? 

‘Perhaps he’s feeling unhappy over... your loss? Men show 
it in strange ways sometimes,’ she suggested shyly, drawing from 
her slender store of experience the only crumb of comfort that oc- 
curred to her. 
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‘That mid be,’ Jess agreed doubtfully, ‘if the pore lil’ mite had 
bin a boy. Seein’ ’twas on’y a maid —’ 

“You shouldn’t say that!’ Daphne reproached her: and Jess 
retorted, with a sombre glow in her eyes: 

‘Maid or no...I wanted ’un, I did. "Twas a cruel thing —’ 

Frank’s footsteps outside checked the belated impulse to un- 
burden herself; and a curious change came over her face. 

‘He’m earlier’n usual,’ she said, as the door-handle turned. 

He came in with a heavy step that was unnatural to him, his 
fair hair damp with rain plastered on his forehead, and a look in 
his eyes that made him seem almost a stranger to the girl who had 
known him all her days. 

At sight of her he halted, touching his wet forelock, and the 
strange look vanished. 

“Tes good to see you back, Miss Daphne,’ he said, in his 
friendly voice. ‘Jess do be a bit lonesome this wild weather; an’ 
she’m not herself yet.’ 

‘No, she’s not; she wants taking care of,’ Daphne ventured, 
aware of Jess Yeo’s eyes on her face. 

“We’m doing all we know, the old Dad and I; an’ her mother 
do keep on running round like a tee-to-tum!’ 

He dismissed his unflattering joke with an odd laugh, and a 
request that she would honour them by taking a cup of tea. It 
was far too early; but there was reproof in his glance at Jess. 
Daphne, feeling friction in the air, longed to escape: but the 
necessity to be pleasant with her might make them pleasanter to 
each other. So she stayed for half an hour; and Jess looked less 
sombre, Frank more normal, when she rose to leave them, with a 
parting assurance that she would not forget those cushions, and 
would send the pony cart for Jess on the first fine afternoon, to 
bring her over for tea with her sister Nance, second housemaid at 
St. Mary’s. 

Frank, as usual, came out to see her off. Rain and wind had 
subsided; patches of blue showed between tattered clouds. 

‘Twas like you, giving Jess a bit of cheer, Miss Daphne,’ he 
said, smiling at her now with the eyes she knew. ‘Glad ’twill not 
be a wet ride home.’ 
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‘Oh, Lollo and I don’t trouble!’ She smiled back at him, thank- 
ful to be free from that oppressive parlour, and the sense of a 
deeper oppression in the stormy heart of his wife. ‘I hope you'll 
have it quieter than last night round the Point. I lay awake 
listening to the wind and the sea, thinking of you all out there. 
It was tremendous.’ 

‘Aye, it was.’ His voice had an odd ring of satisfaction. ‘Bad 
for the nets. But that’s how it suits Frank Yeo — head wind and 
a high sea and songs in the rigging sweeter than any bird’s. Gives 
a man some’at to fight outside hisself. An’ ’tes healthier-like 
than all the time fighting inside . 

He stopped awkwardly, and put up a hand to the back of his 
head. 

Daphne glanced at him wondering... Talk of the sea would 
move him, sometimes, to speak in that imaginative vein. It was 
the broken sentence that troubled her; and she spoke on impulse, 
before shyness fettered her. 

‘If you must fight something outside yourself, don’t let it. . 
be Jess. It’s all been so sad, Frank. And she’s more unhappy 
over it than she’ll let anyone see.’ 

‘Oh, she’m let me see it, pore lass. Comes hard on a woman; 
the first an’ all. I’ll remember, Miss Daphne... when the devil 
gets into me.’ 

Turning away, he fetched Lollo from the shed. She allowed 
him to give her a superfluous ‘hand up’; and left him standing at 
the gate. 

From the turning at the top of the steep little street she looked 
back; and he was standing there still. With a needle prick of 
pain, she remembered that long ago day; and, with a sharper 
prick, she wondered — was it for the tenth or twentieth time? — 
had she done well for those two, whose happiness so nearly con- 
cerned her? But Lollo, weary of waiting, allowed her small leis- 
ure for mental digressions. 

Approaching the bridge over the river, she sighted, with a 
small thrill of pleasure, another rain-proof rider— Mr. Lut- 
yens, coming from the Home Farm direction. She wanted cheer- 
ing up—after Jess; and she would dearly enjoy an unofficial 
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talk with one who spoke her language, who knew and loved her 
world. 

At the bridge they greeted and rode on up to the house, dis- 
cussing local affairs. Tattered clouds were dissolving, driven by 
a brisk wind; and Daphne, passing under the gateway, had a 
happy idea. 

‘I’m going to make myself a belated tea in my Tower. They 
gave me a cup at the Yeo’s; so strong, I could hardly drink it. 
There ought to be a flare-up after the rain. Would you, perhaps, 
care to come? You like that sort of thing?’ 

‘Thanks, I do,’ he gravely assured her. 

‘I’ve only to collect milk and a few little cakes. Everything 
else lives up there. I sometimes wish I could live up there, too!’ 

‘Just descending now and again to the level of common mor- 
tals?’ 

‘Oh, don’t make me seem like that,’ she pleaded with her 

chidden air. ‘I’m not — superior.’ 

“In your own eyes... ? No. I’m not so dense as to suppose 
it! May I collect the milk and cakes for you?’ 

While he did so, she exchanged her mackintosh and helmet for 
a small hat and a long blue coat; sent for Jessop and saw Lollo 
amble happily away to the joys of a rub-down and a warm feed. 
No sign anywhere of those two; but Lady Fairweather’s Saturday 
Bridge had become almost an institution. If they were there, she 
would be safe till dinner-time; and a wicked little breeze of 
pleasure stirred in her soul. During week-ends Mostyn was apt 
to assume possession of her, while Phil annexed Mr. Lutyens, if 
available. There had come to be a kind of tacit pairing off — 
not at all to her taste — which she was idiotically unable to frus- 
trate; though she found herself resenting Phil’s possessive atti- 
tude to the man who was her agent, and who showed every 
sign of becoming a real friend. 

When he reappeared, they wandered through the bare bones of 
Wishing Wood, up to her Tower, where she dispensed her picnic 
tea; delighting at this spontaneous move towards a closer inti- 
macy. She had never yet so entertained him in her own kingdom. 
Phil’s pretence at chaperoning had, intentionally or no, ham- 
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pered their whole relation: and a childish sense of playing 
truant quickened her natural aptitude for enjoying an hour of 
congenial masculine company. Her feeling of unfettered content 
overflowed in spontaneous talk and laughter; and she even sur- 
prised him by accepting a cigarette. 

‘Since when?’ he asked, with the amused twitch of his brows 
that recalled Gay. 

‘Not since anywhen. Only a frivolous impulse, on very special 
occasions!’ 

‘Then I may regard this little treat as a very special occasion?’ 

His tone was as light as hers; and she ventured a shy glance a 
him. | 

‘Well, it’s not very often — is it? — that the coast is clear?’ 

‘No, not very often.’ She suspected a lurking twinkle, but 
dared not look again. ‘And a parti carrée would hardly be the 
same thing.’ 

‘Oh, no. I wouldn’t give them—’ she checked herself in time 
— yet not quite in time, and added hastily, ‘You see... they 
aren’t that kind.’ 

‘Oh, no — they aren’t,’ he gravely agreed; and there was a mo- 
ment of constraint. The last thing she wanted was to talk of 
those two. 

Perhaps he shared her feeling — or guessed it; for he said 
abruptly, ‘How did you think Frank Yeo was looking?’ 

It seemed an odd question to ask about a healthy young fisher- 
man; and, remembering her own brief dismay, it troubled her. 

‘Not quite like himself,’ she reluctantly admitted — and 
paused, wondering if she dared add more. After all, he was fond 
of Frank. He really did seem to care. ‘Do you think... is 
it true that he spends too much time —at the Red Herring 
now?’ 

And he answered straightly, ‘I’m afraid it is. Nothing serious 
in an ordinary boy of that kind; but Frank’s out of the ordinary. 
So it seems a pity. Mainly Dart’s influence, I fancy. A clever 
man that — and a bit of a cynic. He’s better educated than 
most of them. That’s what attracts Frank — and his passion for 
the sea, as a sea. Doesn’t belong here, does he?’ 
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“No. He came about five years ago. Yeo doesn’t like him. 
And I — I feel worried about Frank.’ 

‘So do I — in other respects. I fancy I wasn’t far wrong about 
the dramatic-looking young woman!’ 

‘Oh, poor Jess! You’re hardly fair. It’s all been so sad. Such 
an unfortunate start —’ 

“Yes — that’s so.’ 

His just perceptible pause painfully enlightened her. Of course 
— now, he realized; and the thought of her own knowledge, of 
her own share in it all, made her cheeks tingle. 

So she said nothing. And Mr. Lutyens went on: ‘Would you 
like me to say a word to Frank about the Red Herring — if I get 
a chance?’ 

‘Oh, how kind! I’d be so grateful. J can’t speak about that.’ 

‘Of course not. But I can imply what couldn’t be said. If he 
even suspects you’ve noticed — it may pull him up.’ 

‘I believe... it would,’ she said, still without turning round. 
Too vividly she was remembering Frank’s face, and that pathetic 
broken sentence about ‘all the time fighting inside.’ 

“We'll try, anyhow. I thought of it while you were away; but 
felt I'd rather speak to you first.’ 

She looked at him now, because it was easier to smile her grati- 
tude; and his eyes, that returned her smile, had a light in them 
(or was it only the sunset?) that made her look quickly away, 
with a half-startled thrill, as if she had touched a live electric 
wire. 

Then the sunset claimed her. 

Slowly the radiant pathway — linking the horizon with the 
shore — was withdrawn, as if by invisible hands; slowly the sky 
dissolved in light and colour, molten gold pouring through a 
broken mass of purple-grey cloud. And, in the fragile blue above, 
lesser clouds gleamed delicately bright, mere films and flakes of 
fire. 

Leaning forward, both arms on the ledge, she gazed and gazed 
— till she lost herself in gazing. By astrange process, known only 
to the poetic and mystical, some part of her being seemed to slip 
away and become merged in that far-flung radiance. Lost, yet 
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not all lost, she was conscious of a soft, mysterious excitement stir- 
ring in unknown depths, where the essence of herself kept shifting 
and changing, pushing up sensitive shoots into the light... 

Something warm and heavy pressing against her foot recalled 
her, shamefacedly, to the fact that Dane was stirring in his 
sleep — that she was not alone. For the moment — for how 
many moments? — she had actually forgotten her companion! 
And she might not even tell him it was the highest compliment 
she could pay a fellow-being; that only some instinctive feeling 
of inner community made it possible. Not for half a moment 
could she lose herself in the sunset with Mostyn sitting at her 
elbow! 

Jolted back to earth, she could only apologise lamely. 

‘Is it... has it been a long time? Do I seem very rude, after 
asking you to come? I can’t talk while this is going on, any more 
than if it was music. Do you mind?’ 

‘T like it.’ 

The sincerity of that was patent: yet his odd brevity, though it 
pleased her, often made her perversely wish he would say more — 
as now. 

He said no more, however: neither did she — till the sun, red- 
gold and rayless, had slipped into the sea, and the after splen- 
dours began to fade, like softest music dying down to a single 
note, barely audible. Even the unresting wind seemed holding 
its breath to hear. 

Then she turned to him, secure in the new and delightful cer- 
tainty that he would understand. 

This time, he, too, seemed lost in the sunset, or in some far- 
away thought of his own; but, aware of her faint movement, he 
looked round, and she said spontaneously, ‘“‘ The trouble of earth 
and air and water is I.’”’ Isn’tit mysterious? More mysterious, 
even, than music. As if all those changing shapes and colours 
were trying to tell us something in a language we can’t under- 
stand. Willwe ever...? Didwe ever... once? Doesn’t that 
strange ache of feeling with it all — with the sea and the sun and 
the clouds — come because we half remember?’ 

‘Td like to believe so. It always seems to me a rational idea; 
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the secret, perhaps, of all deep sympathy and understanding. As 
you say... one half remembers.’ 

‘Oh, it’s not my saying.’ He smiled at her modest disclaimer. 
“It’s a saying of my favourite child, in one of my favourite books.’ 

‘Steeped in Algernon Blackwood, are you?’ 

‘Some of him — How did you know?’ 

“Well, I’ve soaked a good deal myself. And I’ve a pretty fair 
memory.’ 

‘I didn’t get it from him.’ — She would claim her own. — 
“When I came to him — I found myself there. It was the strang- 
est feeling.’ 

He turned on her a searching, puzzling look. 

‘You go all the way with him? You — personify Nature in 
your mind?’ 

She hesitated. Something in his manner made her feel as if 
much might hang on her admission. Then she answered truth- 
fully, ‘I think ...in a large, vague way...Ido. It’s hard to 
express in words. But I do feel as if Earth were a Being, “ spirit 
in her clods.”” And all this’ — she flung out her arms in a wide 
gesture — ‘is a part of her Being. Even we are —in a way. 
Does that sound utter foolishness?’ 

‘No. I’ve wondered. — And it all means a tremendous lot 
to you? More than anything else in life?’ 

‘lI — oh...’ she frowned, half troubled, half pleased by his 
insistence. ‘That’s difficult to answer truthfully. It rather de- 
pends on the thing... on one’s mood.’ 

‘Oh, no — it’s not a mood. It’s a belief.’ 

She smiled frankly at that. ‘How you do understand! Is it — 
do you think ... we belong? Do you sometimes “ feel with” and 
half remember?’ 

‘Sometimes — very vividly.’ Her eyes gave her away. ‘Are 
you surprised?’ 

‘A little bit—I am. You don’t seem a dreaming kind of 
person.’ 

‘No. In a practical world, one has to hide it like a vice! Be- 
sides, there are ways and ways of dreaming. A responsible land 
agent daren’t lie around in the woods, or on the cliffs —!’ 
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‘Like I do?’ 

His smile made her feel suddenly shy — suddenly ‘Lady Carl- 
yon’ talking toa man. It was as if she had deliciously escaped out 
of her skin — and now slipped back into it again. 

‘I’m afraid ... I’m rather bad that way. Isit...d’you think 
it’s any harm?’ 

The very urgency of her halting question made him hesitate. 

‘I don’t feel that’s a matter on which I can pass judgment. 
As an offset against modern restlessness, it’s quite sound. Only 
...’m— your wise old mystic, Tagore, puts it better than I could, 
when he says somewhere that, ‘‘the woods are very well, for an 
interlude, but dreaming without action is the quickest and surest 
form of self-corruption.”’ Strong language! Yet he must know 
more about it than any Western.’ 

“Yes. It sounds rather dreadful.’ She looked, and felt, crest- 
fallen. ‘But isn’t dreaming the seed of action? Haven’t most of 
the great deeds that moved the world been first a dream in some- 
one’s mind?’ 

He smiled at that in quite another fashion; and quoted a verse 
she did not know: 


‘ “ We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 


World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems.” ’ 


‘What’s that? I like it.’ 

“Yes — you would. I’ll show you the whole poem. It’s a justi- 
fication of dreamers.’ 

“They can be justified.’ 

‘Oh — they can. But that would take us into pretty deep 
water!’ 

And she murmured, looking out over the colourless sea: ‘I like 
deep water —’ 

For answer, steps and voices — unmistakable voices — 
sounded just outside. 
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Lutyens rose with an abrupt change of manner. ‘Hullo! Here 
they are.’ 

Daphne shut her teeth upon an angry word. They must have 
deliberately hunted her out. Never had their coming jarred 
more sharply than at this beautiful moment of ease and happy 
companionship. 

It was Phil who tapped playfully at the one landward window; 
and, next moment, pushed open the heavy door. 

‘Gone to earth!’ she cried, with a direct look at Lutyens, who 
was elaborately crushing out the stump of an extinct cigarette. 
‘Tea and all. We were wondering if some of your Marracombe 
pals had an “At Home” on! It was Wills who gave you away.’ 

And Daphne — trying hard not to give herself away — merely 
remarked, ‘I thought you were playing bridge’; and Philippa’s 
look said plainly, ‘Safe out of the way till dinner-time?’ But her 
lips were more discreet. 

‘That was the idea. But Lord Lambton blew in. Pressed us 
to sample his latest car and take a look at his new model farm. 
Bored me stiff. And I’m cramped with sitting. I want a rousing 
walk to warm me up.’ She pointedly addressed herself to Lut- 
yens. ‘Come along, before it’s quite dark. Mostyn can account 
for Daphne.’ 

“Thank you — I don’t need to be accounted for.’ The phrase 
quickened Daphne’s annoyance. And it did not pacify her to hear 
Mr. Lutyens say briskly, ‘Very well. I’m game.’ 

He did turn to her and add, ‘Won’t you come, too?’ But she 
refused with formal politeness, having completely slipped into 
her skin again. If he chose to let Phil pounce on him, he could 
tackle her single-handed. 

So they went out; and Daphne sat there, feeling chilled all 
through. Till they appeared, she had not even known she was 
cold. And of course Mostyn began to fuss over her. It was his 
irksome way of showing friendliness. 

‘Poor little girl, you look frozen. Come down to the fire. 
Beastly draughty up here. Not even the stove alight. Very 
careless of Lutyens, letting you get chilled.’ 

‘I’m not chilled,’ she protested untruthfully. Being of average 
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height, she disliked his trick of calling her ‘little girl.’ ‘We didn’t 
notice. We were talking.’ 

‘Very urgent business, eh?’ 

‘Rather urgent — some of it.’ She opportunely remembered 
Frank. 

‘Well, I won’t plague you, I promise. Come on!’ 

As she made no move, he added jokingly, ‘You seem to have 
taken root. I must pull you up.’ With a deft movement he se- 
cured her hands. ‘Goodness, child — you are cold!’ 

She pulled them away — and rose unaided. ‘Yes, I am cold,’ 
she flatly contradicted herself — and ushered him out, locking 
the door behind her. 

But not so easily could she escape. He followed her up to the 
drawing-room, settled her by the fire, proffered a superfluous 
footstool, asked leave to smoke, and proceeded to entertain her 
with a detailed account of Lord Lambton’s model farm. ‘Every 
thing “ up to the jiffy,’ as they say in America, and likewise do! 
Minimum of running expense and labour, maximum of profits.’ 

And Daphne listened politely, making pictures in the fire, and 
thinking of other things. 

‘He’s thoroughly sound, is Lambton,’ Mostyn stated, possibly 
for the fiftieth time, with his habitual air of having just made the 
discovery. ‘Been weeding out all the old slow-coaches, who clog 
the machine, and — my word — you’d be surprised at the differ- 
ence. Lutyens must go up and look round. Your farms, run on 
_those lines, would bring you in twice the returns. We’ve a good 
investment on, you know; and there may be a nice little surprise 
for you in the autumn. Money to play about with.’ 

Carefully screening a yawn, she murmured, ‘I thought we 
weren’t going to talk business? You promised!’ 

‘Business!’ he laughed tolerantly. ‘7 should call it pleasure — 
thinking out profitable improvements like that.’ 

“Yes. I suppose you would.’ She pensively considered the 
matter; not the rival methods of farming, but the way words 
took colour from minds. ‘It is odd, isn’t it? how the same word 
means one thing to me and another thing to you. Not only that 
word, but hundreds of them; though we’re all supposed to be 
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speaking the same language!’ She glanced at the clock — not 
expecting any comment on her abstract conundrum. ‘Time I 
went up to dress. Anyhow “dinner” is a word that has the same 
meaning for most people.’ 

‘I swear it hasn’t!’ he so promptly protested, that she laughed 
— and escaped at last. 

Out on the landing she stood and listened. There seemed to be 
no sign of Phil. They couldn’t be walking all this time in the 
dark. Had he taken her to his flat? Did he really prefer Phil’s 
clever talk about books and politics to her own fanciful vapour- 
ings. Was he only making himself agreeably polite up there in 
the Tower? Looking back on that enchanted hour, it seemed an 
insult to question his sincerity; and yet... ? 

For her, it had been one of those lovely fugitive moments, as 
easily damaged as a butterfly’s wing, if one tried to recapture it 
even in thought: a tentative approach to that ‘fellowship of the 
spirit,’ which had always been her deepest need; of their minds 
coming together with nothing to cloud the clear joy of it. 

Or — had she merely imagined all that into their talk? Im- 
agination did play strange tricks on one sometimes — ‘a crown of 
stars or a slaying sword.’ Fiona Macleod knew. In her own case 
— which? 


CHAPTER Two 


I do not ask, and yet you give; 
You give — and yet, without design; 
Only some wonder, fugitive, 
In you, from all the world, is mine. 
JoHN DRINKWATER 


‘Yes — worth looking at. It’s a model place. All the slickest 
labour-saving innovations. I’m running up to Lambton’s to-mor- 
row afternoon for another look round. You might as well come 
too.’ 

It was Saturday morning — a week later; and Mostyn, from a 
leather chair in the Estate office, confronted Lutyens, who sat at 
his roll-top desk, pensively beheading one of Sturt’s famous cigars. 

These did not often come his way; and he caught himself 
wondering: ‘What’s in the wind?’ 

The model farm on Lambton Hall estate had become the 
craze of the moment. To Lutyens, unfortunately, it made no 
appeal; his own brief experience of ‘up to the jiffy’ farming ina 
greater, wilder West having tended to confirm his misguided be- 
lief that, when all was said, the old obstinacies were sounder than 
the new, in dealing with a hand-made article like the land. 
Wherefore, he could not sincerely hail the increasing lordship of 
machinery over the old farm labourer — abysmally ignorant, 
yet wise by instinct; not concerned to work by the clock, be- 
cause he knew in his bones that Nature could not be so served. 

These benighted opinions he had been impolitic enough to ex- 
press at some length; knowing the trend of Lady Carlyon’s 
wishes; and unable, any longer, to deny that they had come to be 
his first concern in life. 

Sturt — smoking and nursing an ankle — received remarks of 
that nature with the tolerant smile of one who knows better than 
to waste words on the demented. 

And Lutyens ended the fruitless argument with a casual 
reference to the bailiff. 
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‘In any case,’ he said, ‘ You’d have Larne to reckon with. He 
may talk Bolshevism — or whatever political state of grace he 
favours; but on the farm, it’s another story.’ 

‘I realise that,’ Sturt answered, at his blandest. ‘Personally, 
I’m quite prepared to reckon with him — even to dispense with 
him — at a pinch.’ He dropped his ankle and leaned forward 
with a confidential air. ‘Between ourselves, if ’d had my way, 
he’d have been fired months ago.’ 

‘Is that so?’ Lutyens commented, aware that he was treading 
on thin ice. ‘I can’t say I’m smitten with Larne. But I know 
Lady Carlyon doesn’t want to lose him.’ 

‘IT also realise that! But you and I are concerned with the 
interests of Coombe.’ The confidential manner increased per- 
ceptibly. ‘You’ve a head on your shoulders. I put it to you 
straight — wouldn’t the Home Farm, run on Lambton’s lines, 
substantially increase her income?’ 

‘It might,’ Lutyens admitted — placable, but cautious. ‘One 
would need to look all round the matter.’ 

‘Well, as a personal favour, I ask you to doso. And you might 
get in a word with her. She thinks a lot of your opinion.’ 

‘I’m glad of that. But surely’ —as the note of confidence in- 
creased, so did Lutyens’ instinct of caution — ‘in a matter like 
that, involving capital outlay, it’s for yourself — ?’ 

‘Quite so. But she vetoes all my little innovations on principle. 
Thinks I’m out to shake the crumbling foundations of her pre- 
cious property! If you broached the idea, she might consider 
it; having a notion you see things more from her angle. You 
might also point out that the necessary new buildings, and so on, 
could be run up quite reasonably, if my firm did the financing, 
and handled the contracts — see?’ 

‘Yes — I see.’ 

He spoke the bare truth. Quite suddenly, he did see, with an 
unpleasant jar, that he was being deftly flattered into forwarding 
Sturt’s financial interests, while bearing the brunt of any fric- 
tion that might conceivably arise. The cool suggestion so 
enraged him that he dared venture no comment on it, lest he 
provoke an open quarrel. So he merely added in a level tone: 
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“However, as I said, it’s a matter requiring all-round considera- 
tion. And in any case, the real crux would be — Larne.’ 

‘You mean, if he was obstinate, she’d cave in?’ 

Lutyens did not choose to answer a remark of that kind; and 
Sturt, undiscouraged, pressed his point. ‘See here, Lutyens, I 
want your opinion of Larne —straight. Do you trust the 
fellow?’ 

Lutyens’ answering look may have been a shade too straight 
for the other’s taste; for he added quickly: ‘That’s not an idle 
question. Daphne has trouble enough to make ends meet — 
without being fleeced by her bailiff.’ 

‘Fleeced? That’s a strong word.’ 

“It’s my private opinion, based on reasons we needn’t discuss 
in detail. Now — what’s yours?’ 

And Lutyens felt a frivolous impulse to answer — ‘Gin and 
bitters!’ But Sturt’s humour being a more uncertain quantity 
than his temper, he replied with due caution, ‘I should say he’s a 
very shrewd man, with a keen eye to his own advantage — like 
most of us. I can’t be more definite than that.’ 

Sturt’s smile had its satiric quality. ‘That’s to say, your pri- 
vate opinion marches with mine! Of course, I may be prejudiced. 
There’s no love lost between us. But you seem to hit it off with 
him all right.’ 

‘I make a point of doing so — in Lady Carlyon’s interests.’ 

‘Wise man! But you’ll be forwarding her interests more ef- 
fectually if you help me to make her see the truth about him — 
as you alone can. Your position gives you more chances to catch 
him tripping — discrepancies in accounts and that; selling farm 
produce on his own, I shouldn’t wonder. So I’d be obliged if 
you’ll keep your eyes wider open; and report to me accordingly.’ 

‘In plainer terms — spy upon a man against whom I know ab- 
solutely nothing?’ Lutyens flashed out, shaken to the limits of 
his courtesy by the other’s cool assumption and the veiled note of 
command. For the last five minutes he had been feeling like a 
kettle on the boil; and it was a positive relief when the lid flew off. 
‘In plainer terms — that’s not my job. If I find Larne swin- 
dling Lady Carlyon, I shall report him —to her. If you’re keen 
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to trip him up, for personal reasons, I must ask you to manage 
it without my help.’ 

Instantly he recognized the rank unwisdom of all that; being 
readier to recognize unwisdom than to regret it. 

But if Sturt was angry, the other’s heat automatically cooled 
his wrath. 

‘T’ll trouble you to leave my personal reasons alone,’ he re- 
torted in his close-ygeetthed manner. ‘I came here, in a friendly 
spirit, to consult you on a matter of business, and you hurl ex- 
aggerated language at my head. Of course, if you’re 7 with 
Larne — I’ve come to the wrong shop.’ 

And Lutyens, angrier than ever — if a shade more circumspect 
— answered bluntly: ‘If you think you can scare me with insult- 
ing implications, you Have come to the wrong shop. But I spoke 
a shade too hotly —I apologise. As a matter of fact, ’ve no 
personal concern with Larne.’ 

To himself he added: ‘A nasty pill — but it’ll settle him. Sort 
of fellow that dotes on an apology — and wouldn’t make one to 
save his skin!’ 

Sturt stood up humming and hawing. The unexpected al- 
ways threw him out of step; but you could see him doting on the 
apology, a trifle uncertain what to make of it. 

‘Oh, very well. That’s all right. As to implications — you 
smart fellows often see what isn’t there. You'll find Larne out 
in time. Meanwhile Daphne must pay the price of trusting him. 
— Coming this afternoon?’ 

‘Yes — if you wish it.’ 

‘Right. Ill bring Daphne along, too. And mind you let her 
see you looking impressed!’ 

He was gone; and Lutyens sat staring at a sheet of blotting- 
paper, elaborating a design of linked triangles, that had no con- 
nection at all with the commotion astir in his brain, his pulses, 
his heart. 

In these last two months, it had come to that! 

During his stay at Trevanyon — freed from the official rela- 
tion he so scrupulously observed — he had yielded to the insidi- 
ous process of enchantment, scarcely letting himself realise the 
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truth till it came to spending desolate weeks on an Estate un- 
treasured of its mistress, yet everywhere pervaded by her pre- 
sence. Then, overwhelmingly, he knew that the sensations of ten 
years ago had come again with power, with added depth and in- 
tensity, because of all the wrestlings and buffetings in the years 
between. 

While his mind was intent upon her property — critically ap- 
praising her as colourless and ineffectual — she had stolen un- 
awares into his guarded heart, had become for him the very 
breath of the moors and the sea, the meaning of the world’s 
beauty, of the life in his own veins. So much for his vaunted 
insight, and his supposed knowledge of himself. How tenderly 
Gay would smile at the confounding of his wisdom. How en- 
tirely she would approve the transfer of allegiance —if she 
knew! But in all probability she would never know. 

Even in the first exalted hour of recognition, he had had 
neither the audacity nor the insanity to hope. Being what she 
was, in herself and in the world’s eye, his own chances and claims 
were of the slenderest, if, indeed, he had any right to either. So 
young, and sheltered, as she was; so much depending on that 
most critical adventure, her marriage, she ought first to see more 
of the world, of men. But — could that be, without some change 
in the very qualities that enhanced her appealing charm? And 
he would not for the world have her otherwise; oddly apart, 
though she seemed, from the ordinary amenities of love-making, 
set about with intangible barriers, of which she might or might 
not be aware. Her very economy of emotion lent an artistic 
touch to her whole personality, which deeply satisfied the artist 
in him; though, in certain contingencies, it might tantalise the 
man. Other women appealed to the senses, or to the heart. Her 
appeal was supremely to the imagination. It would need some- 
thing in the nature of an artist fully to appreciate and understand 
her — or so it pleased him to believe. And none could better un- 
derstand her devotion to St. Mary’s, to all the great house stood 
for, in an era of flats and hotels. Touch that element in her — and 
one touched the fundamentals that gave her an equilibrium, a 
poise, not too common in these restless days. 
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But when all was said, there remained those baffling inner bar- 
riers, her quicksilver quality and her semi-mystical absorption in 
Nature, that might hinder her full emotional efflorescence. Could 
any mere man capture her — ever? Could even the most ardent 
lover stir her to passionate response? If not the highest element 
in marriage, it was essential to most men’s happiness: and, seeing 
himself with closest fidelity, he knew that his own unsquandered 
capacity for devotion would demand full measure in return. 
Every instinct urged him to hold back rather than press forward 
and win a partial victory by mere insistence or propinquity; only 
to find himself, like Apollo in the legend, ‘pursuing a maiden — 
and clasping a tree.’ 

In this connection, their delightful, if disturbing, talk in her 
Tower, a week ago, had at once lifted him up and cast him down. 
He had since lent her the volume containing O’Shaughnessy’s 
‘Dreamers’; but he had sought no further opportunities for inti- 
mate talk. More than ever, now, he was scrupulous not to take 
advantage of the fact that incidentally he could initiate such op- 
portunities under cover of Estate business: and to-day — in view 
of his highly impolitic outburst — he felt almost glad he had re- 
fused her tentative invitation to dinner on the score of an article 
that must be finished during the week-end. 

For he still wrote — fragmentary things; essays, papers, sto- 
- ries. To those who have the gift, some form of verbal self-expres- 
sion is as natural and necessary as breathing; also it served to 
distract his mind, which would have been distracted to a differ- 
ent tune had he spent his evening in a see-saw between mild an- 
noyance at Miss Sturt’s attentions and hot resentment at Sturt’s 
discreetly possessive attitude towards Lady Carlyon. Obviously 
she had not yet seen the man behind the mask; and the bare 
possibility of what his new attitude might imply quickened mere 
dislike to murderous sensations that had been partly responsible 
for his futile flash in the pan just now. 

More: this affair of the model farm, conspired with further jars 
in the matter of contracts and a careless phrase here and there, to 
force upon him the detestable suspicion that Sturt — in his own 
financial interests — would not scruple to go beyond his legal 
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rights, even to take advantage of Lady Carlyon’s inexperience. 
The sort of blighter one could neither trust nor catch tripping: the 
curse of the world. To see a girl like Lady Carlyon linked with 
such an one, to be hampered by their close relation, by his own 
feeling for her and the impossibility of tale-bearing, was enough 
to touch up a man’s temper now and then. That hateful apology 
had stuck in his throat; but it would not do to play the giddy fool, 
if he desired to keep the post he had sacrificed something to ac- 
cept. One recognised, of course, the man’s temptations; and he 
was doubtless a skilled hand at justifying himself to himself. 
Better say nothing at present, even to Derek, unless particularly 
flagrant items supervened. Simply keep one’s eyes open — not 
only in respect of Larne: watch and wait — and probably not see! 

He did not, after all, devote the evening to finishing his article. 
When half an hour of supposed concentration had produced five 
lines, he gave it up; went to the window and looked out into the 
night — clear and soft, for February; a three-quarter moon 
playing hide and seek with a flock of curded clouds: and directly 
below him the pale sweep of the drive; massed shadows, a cen- 
turies-old yew and the cedar-like pine fronting the house — its 
chimney stacks and gables stencilled with light. 

He had not seen her for two days: and he found himself, like a 
fool, half wishing he had not refused that invitation. Useless at- 
tempting to work: and the moon gave light enough for a tramp 
that might quiet the tumult in his veins — one of those gusts 
that visit the self-contained and fan the guarded inner fire to a 
flame. 

Putting on a rough coat, and pocketing his electric torch, he 
went out. For a couple of hours he walked steadily, up through 
Chalcote Wood to the highest point of the Barrow; the moon 
hanging like a Chinese lantern among black tangled boughs. It 
was a veritable “night of forebeing.’ The earth, quick with her 
million seeds, seemed to be turning in her sleep. Gradually the 
rhythmic movement, the enveloping stillness, mysteriously alive, 
cooled the fervour of his blood; but no magic could exorcise the 
vain longing that consumed his heart and mind. To recognise her 
as unattainable was not to cease from desiring her: rather the re- 
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verse. Yet, to some extent, that frank recognition coloured his 
feeling for her; the quiet, unchanging certainty of it, shadowed, 
but not quenched, by the almost unquestioned hopelessness of 
it. Like a hidden pool it lay at the bottom of his heart, undis- 
turbed by any surface talk or movement: a secret treasure to 
which his thoughts returned again and again with the exquisite, 
familiar sense of returning home. In such moods, the mere fact 
that they breathed one air, inhabited one earth sufficed — 
almost; the clamour of natural human desire to hold, to possess at 
any price, was stilled... 

Restored, at length, to that diviner mood, he returned to his 
home above the Tower gateway as the clock over the stables was 
striking twelve. 


CHAPTER THREE 


There are stars in my inner life that lead my faltering 
feet elsewhere and otherwise. 
Fiona MACLEOD 


DAPHNE was happy: as only your true country lover can be 
happy in the familiar uneventful passing of days and weeks, the 
long, quiet stretches of monotone that bathe country life in an 
atmosphere all its own — a fulness of peace and inner sustenance 
that towns, for all their stimulant, cannot bestow. For this 
reason, alone, it is certain that the swifter the pace, the sharper 
the tension of modern life, the more surely will the country — 
with all it has to give — come again into its own. 

For Daphne — loving it in all moods and at all seasons — 
March was her time of times; the clarion month, heralding the 
turn of the year. The drowsy Earth, stirring in her sleep that 
February night, was more than half awake when the first spring 
winds came racing out of the southwest, tossing her leafless 
boughs like blown hair, flinging Atlantic breakers against her 
rocks with shouts of giant laughter. Shore and coppice and 
upland were full of whispered rumours, and the voices of return- 
ing birds. Already Wishing Wood was musical with them; the 
wise thrush in the sycamores, and the blackbird among the ever- 
greens, lording it above the rest. 

Everywhere a new spirit was abroad, everywhere the eternal 
impulse, old as youth, older than love, of striving and becoming; 
simply becoming — no matter what — 

At the first cry of the curlew on Yelstone Heath, the needle 
of Daphne’s nature dipped towards Earth, as instinctively as a 
lover’s to his mistress, awaking from sleep. More than at any 
other season she felt herself at once merged in its ancient magic, 
yet ravished above it. For her deep intimation of unity had its 
element of religion: its feeling that God must, in some way, be 
nearer the divine fragment in herself when all human presence 
was withdrawn. To her ears, the still small voice — so innately 
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one with the myriad voices of Nature — could best be heard in 
the sighing of the wind, the lapping of waves, or the earth mur- 
mur in awakening woods. 

While the spell was on her, she became almost a creature apart, 
disappearing for hours on end, addicted to long lonely walks and 
rides; trying Philippa’s patience to the utmost, by forgetting, or 
ignoring engagements made for her; and returning too late, gen- 
uinely contrite and grateful to the cousin who could usually be 
trusted to save her face — if only for the look of things. In these 
moods, though she dared not say so, Philippa and her town folk 
were no more than passing shadows, powerless to disturb her deep 
well of happiness — cool, quiet, fathomless. 

And it was anew kind of happiness —a secret, mysterious stir- 
ring within herself — which quickened the thrill of this particular 
spring-tide. She did not ask herself why. As with most fanciful 
natures, the mystery enhanced the charm. It was like a veiled 
stranger hidden in her heart. To try and lift that veil might 
break the spell; so she remained content with the thrill of it; re- 
joicing, simply and consciously, in her friendship with Mr. Lut- 
yens — something richer and bigger than her happy casual inti- 
macy with Claude. There had never been another talk quite so 
intimate as the one in the Tower; but they lent each other books, 
and if they did not often have quiet times together, there were 
her Friday mornings in the Estate office and occasional rides 
about the place. Spring was a busy time on the farms; and Mr. 
Lutyens seemed busy also in various ways; much more so than 
Claude had ever been. She had yet to realise that the same work 
in the hands of different men may become almost as different as 
the men themselves. But they had come very close together over 
Frank and his passing lapse from grace. Whatever Mr. Lutyens 
may have said — he did not offer to tell her — it had apparently 
taken effect. Frank still remained friendly with Dart, but he was 
less often at the Red Herring: and Jess, much more like herself 
again, had gone off on a visit to some relations in Cornwall. 

So, from all directions, minor joys added their quota to her 
sum of content. But — inevitably ‘but’! Philippa’s tendency 
to ‘snatch’ Mr. Lutyens — you could call it nothing else — be- 
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came positively annoying. She would invite herself out shooting 
with him and his friends, whom he had leave to ask whenever he 
pleased; though Daphne felt convinced they would often rather 
go alone — a suspicion that would never occur to Philippa, nor 
deter her if it did. Now she was crazed on fly fishing: and of 
course Mr. Lutyens must instruct her. She really did seem to 
think it was a privilege for him: and for Daphne to discover how 
far he shared that view would have needed eyes more skilled 
than her own. 

Altogether, she found herself, these days, distinctly not so 
pleased over the transfer of Phil’s attentions elsewhere. How 
was it that one could never feel fond of her? Even if she made a 
bid for affection, all one’s petals curled up. Luckily she never 
seemed to notice. Shades of tone or manner were lost upon her. 
Like many who pride themselves on being practical, she seemed 
to know what she wanted — and little else: yet she was so ener- 
getic, and well-meaning, so useful in many directions. It was 
mainly through her that social amenities with Conyngsford were 
kept alive; since she could only endure the country if she were 
constantly running into the town. Bridge was one of her major 
activities. She must have bridge, just as she must have exercise: 
and in that direction neither Daphne nor Mr. Lutyens could be 
coerced. 

‘Hence dinners and card parties more frequent than Daphne 
could afford, while good Mrs. Carey did her skilful best to re- 
gulate the household books. Now and then — by some acci- 
dental plan — Daphne and Mr. Lutyens would escape ‘on busi- 
ness’ to the far ends of the Estate: and, when that happened, 
Phil’s famous parties had, for Daphne, a virtue undesigned. 

It was the week-ends, increasingly dominated by Mostyn, that 
most seriously troubled her during those radiant days of a spring 
masquerading as summer. Since their return in February, his 
friendliness had become almost embarrassing. He seemed to 
have relinquished the idea of Lord Lambton as a possible suitor: 
and her perfunctory interest in the model farm had apparently 
checked his zeal in that direction. But he still hinted darkly 
of ‘great things’ that might be doing in the autumn, and of a 
mysterious surprise he had in store. 
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Twice she had boldly collected a house-party, in self-defence; 
the Blounts and her Hindhead cousins, Claude and his Claire — 
actually married now! Architecture being ‘no catch,’ he had 
spent part of her gift on art school lessons; and was making an 
approach to a living wage out of posters and wrappers for novels. 
Claire, having squeezed a generous allowance out of her parents, 
they did not propose to starve! 

Before those others Mostyn mercifully behaved himself: but 
behind their backs he was faintly aggrieved. 

‘Bores me stiff having all these people round. I don’t find it 
dull at Coombe, now! I like coming home for a quiet two days — 
just ourselves to ourselves.’ 

When he took that tone, she could only smile polite apprecia- 
tion — and change the subject. 

Finally, one Friday in early May, when he came straight from 
London — having spent two nights there on business — his un- 
usual air of mystery impelled her to vanish, directly tea was over, 
and seek refuge in her own sitting-room. Ten minutes later, his 
voice sounded at the door: and devoutly she wished she had re- 
mained downstairs. 

“What d’you mean by it — bolting off like that?’ he playfully 
rebuked her: and in her awkwardness she could only answer, 
‘IT had some letters to write.’ 

‘That won’t wash, my dear little cousin! The post’s gone, as 
you know.’ 

She was furious with herself — and him. 

‘Well, I have to write them, so that they can go in the morning,’ 
she miraculously held her own. 

But in certain moods his complacency was unshakable. 

‘Let ’em wait a bit. [ve something to show you,’ and he 
handed her the cardboard box he was holding. 

Within, wrapped in tissue paper, lay a lizard-skin pouch-bag, 
with a gold clasp and gold wrist chain. 

‘O-oh — it’s beautiful,’ she murmured, realising its costliness 
and feeling vaguely uncomfortable. 

‘It’s what they call a ‘‘vanity bag,”’’ he said. ‘Look inside.’ 

She looked. A lining of shell-pink satin, a beaver powder 
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puff, a small round mirror, a tiny tortoiseshell comb, a slim gold 
tube like a pencil-case, and a small flat scent bottle: in her eyes a 
collection of pretty, useless toys. And she could feel him being 
so proud of his costly gift. It was the most embarrassing mo- 
ment of her life. 

She could’ only say shyly: ‘Mostyn... you’re very. kind. But 
it’s too beautiful, really, for a country creature like me. I would 
never use it.’ 

At that plain statement his complacency suffered a faint chill. 
‘You'll be going more often to Town, now. And most girls’ —a 
faint note of grievance here — ‘would give their eyes for a bit of 
vanity like that.’ 

‘Yes, I know. That’s why it seems so wasted on me.’ She 
touched the gold tube with one finger. ‘Is this a pencil?’ 

He laughed at that, told her it was a lip-stick, and explained 
its uses, at which she wrinkled her nose. 

‘But I don’t need that sort of thing.’ 

‘No — you're lucky,’ he admitted with one of his discompos- 
ing looks. ‘Nature’s done you well in that line. London girls do, 
though. Besides — it’s the fashion.’ 

‘And I’m never the fashion!’ she twinkled. Then a happy 
idea occurred to her. ‘Why not give it to Phil? She would 
love it.’ 

‘Phil? Really, Daphne, you’re the limit. I didn’t buy that — 
for Phil. Ispent quite a lot of money on it.’ There was tragedy in 
the simple statement. ‘But, if you’ve no use for the thing, now, 
I'll keep it—in hopes. You’re still only a chicken half out of 
your shell.’ 

Though he spoke lightly, he was more than aggrieved: he was 
hurt. She could hear it in his voice. Last year he would have 
been sarcastic; and, perversely enough, she almost missed his 
sarcasms now. 

‘Oh, Mostyn, I am sorry — when you meant it so kindly.’ 

Her distress was genuine, and his face lightened. ‘Don’t worry, 
dear. I was a fool. I ought to have known.’ 

Suddenly he caught one of her hands, crushed it in his — and 
let it go. ‘Come out for a walk,’ he urged, clearly not believing in 
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her important letters: and she, anxious to atone, could say no 
more. 

Next morning she was up at seven, and ready before eight. 
Breakfasting briefly, on fruit and milk, she secured two letters 
from her friend the postman, on the doorstep, and fled to her 
Tower. There were times when escape from human contact was 
an imperative need: and she positively could not spend most of 
the morning in Mostyn’s company. She intended to stay away 
till lunch-time: and in the afternoon there was a party — actually 
a welcome event. Incapable of suspecting the significance of his 
changed attitude, she merely wished with all her heart that he 
had not become so fond of her, since the New Year. 

One of her letters was from Aunt Wyn; a pressing invitation — 
almost a request — that Daphne would come up on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, to spend two or three weeks with her in Town. 

‘I’ve been thinking of it for some time, dear,’ she wrote, ‘and 
hoping I might be well enough. Because you really ought to be 
here for part of the season, go to some dances, meet a few men of 
your own age and standing. I know you don’t like leaving 
Coombe in the spring, but you’ve had a perfect April; and May 
can be very lovely — even in Town! Don’t be afraid I'll pester 
you with eligible young men! But we both have to think of 
Coombe. And I want you, darling. I’ve been seeing too little of 
you: so be a dear girl and write at once, saying you’ll come.’ 

Daphne read that page slowly; then she read it again. Her 
first normal instinct would have been — refusal. But things 
were not quite normal just now: and lately she had grown 
quite fond of Aunt Wyn. Of course she ought to see more 
men; she ought to think about getting married; and she definitely 
did not want to think of it — yet. But something in the tone of 
that letter put refusal out of court: also she found herself in- 
stinctively calculating three week-ends away from Mostyn. 

And sitting down to her writing table, she accepted straight 
away. 


CHAPTER FouR 


She'll not be thwarted by an obstacle 
So trifling as... her soul is,... much less yours! 
E. B. BROWNING 


Asout two hours later, Mostyn sat alone on the smoking-room 
divan, fuming, quite in his old vein, over Daphne’s vexatious 
disappearance, when she ought to be making all possible amends 
for her egregious reception of his gift. He had spent far too much 
on it, in the vain hope of eliciting a few sparks of gratitude — 
even of affection — from her confounded coolness. He might 
have known better — or chosen more wisely. But it was one of 
the many half truths by which he steered his devious course, that 
all women were alike under their skins. 

And he, also, was reading a letter from Aunt Wyn—an ex- 
tremely unwelcome letter, just when he needed soothing. He had 
glanced through it after breakfast, but said nothing to Phil. 
He wanted first to digest the very indigestible contents; to decide 
what line he intended to take in the matter. Confound Aunt 
Wyn! What call had she to come unexpectedly butting in? 

Her letter was friendly and diplomatic, but decisive. She was 
grateful for all he had done in the way of helping Daphne over a 
difficult time: but felt very strongly that she should now be left 
to manage her own affairs in her own way. No doubt she still 
seemed inadequately capable; but a girl of her type would never 
become capable, while other hands were on the reins; and, with 
her present excellent agent, she ought to manage quite well. 
Mostyn would naturally have his say in all matters of impor- 
tance: but, with delicate decision, she underlined the fact that 
there was no further need for personal supervision. Having deftly 
landed her bombshell — in plain terms, notice to quit — she in- 
formed her irate nephew that she was inviting Daphne to London 
for three weeks, hoping to return with her and stay on at Coombe 
for most of the summer. So the child would not be left altogether 
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alone. Very charmingly she emphasised her gratitude, her hope 
that he would take what she had said in the right spirit. 

And he sat there damning her gratitude; his suspicious mind 
instantly scenting a conspiracy to oust him. It is the curse of the 
suspicious and sceptical that they seem unable to impute a right 
motive, since unconsciously they impute themselves. So Mostyn, 
who could see a church by daylight, promptly saw that officious 
young Blount pulling the strings. It was damnable — just when 
he had worked himself up into a state of being mildly in love with 
Daphne, because he was deeply in love with the idea of possessing 
Coombe, dropping the Sturt, blossoming out as a pure Carlyon, 
and so discarding the last remnant of his connection with the 
Empire Stores: a dream alluring enough to obviate any little 
drawbacks it might involve. 

Ever since Christmas it had been hovering in his brain. 
Though the winning of Daphne would be a hard matter, he 
reckoned on her quaint inability to say ‘No,’ if one pressed her 
with due urgency and tact. But it had behoved him to go slow; 
and allow a decent interval after his bereavement. Moreover, his 
keen sense of worldly values bade him mark time, till he could 
dazzle them all with a big financial coup. Reports from San 
Valido, if less rose-coloured, continued satisfactory. Of course 
there were croakers, on the Board; but the majority, like Mos- 
tyn himself, looked confidently forward to that publie flotation 
which should bring the shekels rolling in! 

As for Daphne herself, to say that he almost loved her is to be 
sharply reminded of the baffling way in which abstract words 
take colour from the minds that use them. For Mostyn, love in 
marriage meant little more than passion domesticated and recog- 
nised by the police — a view he shared with scores of like-minded 
men, who would doubtless disown it on sight. Moreover, 
the perverse attraction of her unseizable quality quickened the 
natural man’s desire to wake her up — the unconscious instinct 
of the baser nature to drag the high thing down to its own level. 
Once married, he firmly believed he could mould her to his own 
ends; blind as he was to the inherent difference between her 
baffling gentleness and the fundamental nervousness of his late 
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lamented wife. If even his optimism could scarcely hope — as 
yet, it saw no valid reason to despair. 

Sometimes he fancied that fellow Lutyens had the presumption 
to aspire. Of course, in his position, with no assured prospects, 
serious intentions were unthinkable; but the mere possibility 
sharpened his antagonism to the man who persistently ignored 
his assumption of authority; the man whom he now regarded — 
with his skill in distorting the past — as his own contribution to 
the Estate. In hopeful moods, he could be dismissed as negligible. 
And there was good old Phil at work on him for all she was 
worth; though where the attraction came in, he failed to see: a 
fellow with the devil’s own temper and an air of owning the 
earth. But that wouldn’t worry Phil; she could be upsides with 
any man. 

Hearing her step on the stairs, he followed her to the drawing- 
room, and found her at the inlaid writing-table she had annexed 
for her own use. 

As he sank heavily into the nearest chair, she asked coolly, 
‘What’s up, old boy? A thunderbolt fallen?’ 

‘Good shot,’ he answered briefly. ‘An ultimatum — from Aunt 
Wyn.’ He sent the envelope skimming through the air — and 
she deftly caught it. 

Her sole comment, on reaching the signature, was a vigorous, 
‘Damn!’ 

‘My sentiments to a T,’ Mostyn corroborated her. ‘The 
Exeter house, when available, won’t seem much of a catch after 
this.’ 

‘I suppose —’ Philippa hazarded, ‘we must — ?’ 

“Well — I’ve been thinking that over. Aunt Wyn’s left me no 
cards to play. She’s a clever woman. Strikes me we'll have to 
cave in — for the moment. See how things go.’ 

‘And meantime get a move on with our dear plans — eh?’ 

Mostyn looked, and felt, thoroughly uncomfortable. It was the 
one thing that annoyed him about Phil. She was so bare-faced; 
no sense of decency about those little matters, which one did not 
care to advertise from the house-tops. 

“Speak for yourself,’ he said — and she only laughed in his face. 
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‘You are a funny old ostrich! Stuff your head in the sand, and 
fancy we can’t all see your little game with half aneye. Naturally, 
Daphne doesn’t, the dear Innocent; but then —! And of course 
it’s Aunt Wyn’s little game to trot her round, make a bright 
match, and get quit of her own responsibility.’ 

‘Oh, quite,’ he gloomily agreed; his own optimism chilled, by 
Phil’s more aggressive form of it. 

‘Anyhow — look here, old thing, you can just tell her, with 
my affectionate regards, that I’m game to hold the fort, while 
Daphne’s away. Damn it all, we can’t be evicted at a moment’s 
notice. And who’s to prevent you from spending your week-ends 
in Town — even if you must mark time a bit?’ 

That obvious move had occurred to him already. 

‘Thanks, Id rather not,’ he said, ‘right under the eyes of Aunt 
Wyn.’ 

‘Oh, frazzle Aunt Wyn! Whoever thought of her taking the 
high hand? Anyway, I can work up my little affair, with Daphne 
off the scene.’ 

Her voice had an odd note in it — for Phil. She seemed ab- 
sorbed in twisting a square emerald ring she wore on her middle 
finger: and Mostyn gazed at her in wonderment. 

‘Are you smitten with that fellow?’ he asked, patently incredu- 
lous. 

“Yes —Iam.’ She suddenly looked him straight in the eyes. 
‘Why not? He’s a thorough good sort. And he has pots of 
brains.’ 

‘Likewise he knows it.’ 

‘What harm?’ 

‘None at all. Very serviceable asset, if you can bring him to 
the scratch. I never thought you'd settle in a sleepy hole like 
this.’ 

‘No fear! I only came for your sake; and I’m fairly fed up 
with Daphne’s old sea. My good Mostyn, that man can write — 
thundering well. I’ve wormed out his nom de plume and read 
some of his stuff. If he wants to marry me, he won’t be allowed 
to hide his talent in a napkin. He knows Canada. And there’s 
quite a little boom now, in the Woolly West line of goods. I’m 
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certain he could make a hit. We’d have a jolly little flat in Town; 
and he could turn out his best-seller a year quite as well as scores 
— who haven’t half his brains — 

‘Could he? It’s just his brains that might pe in the way!’ 
Mostyn disconcertingly struck in; and a slow blush stained her 
cheeks — a phenomenon wholly new to her brother. 

‘Oh, I daresay you think me no end of a fool. I didn’t mean to 
spill over like that: though I’ve a notion we’re the more promising 
pair of the two.’ 

‘Remains to be seen,’ Mostyn muttered, remembering his own 
discomfiture. ‘I must answer this damned letter. Wonder if 
Daphne will go?’ 

‘Oh, she must. She really ought to.’ 

Mostyn smiled satirically, and departed without troubling to 
answer; though he fully understood the point of view. 

Philippa, left alone again, looked blankly at her correspond- 
ence cards. She was asking a dozen people to dinner next Sat- 
urday, but, minus Daphne, it wouldn’t look well; and it was her 
clear duty to back up Aunt Wyn. Mr. Lutyens was very friendly 
with the child; and she was just the sort of creature to go fall- 
ing in love without knowing it — an achievement incredible to 
Philippa, whose processes were never unconscious. In any case, 
one could feel sure that even a hint of ‘hands off my property’ 
would have the desired effect. 

If Mr. Lutyens had not the air of an ardent wooer, she found 
him quite friendly enough to justify her optimism; and there re- 
mained the final desperate chance of trying her own luck. She 
would rather not force his hand; but — she wanted him, with 
an ardour of mingled passion and egoism; she believed in those 
‘best-sellers’; she saw herself associating with really clever people, 
collecting second-hand opinions, and shining with the best of 
them. Also — she was five-and-thirty; it was a chance that might 
not come her way again. One met so few decent men. For 
some mysterious reason, they did not take to her — in that way; 
and she had sought refuge from the knowledge in a hard assertive 
feminism; a tacit implication that the grapes were sour. Probably 
they were — judging from the perennial crop of divorce cases; 
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but she would like to sample them, all the same. So— Daphne 
must be warned off, quite in a friendly way. She had no wish to 
make the child unhappy; and a seasonable word might prevent 
complications untold. 

Daphne did not reappear till close on lunch-time: and Philippa, 
warily watchful, secured a brief ¢éfe-d-iéte in the drawing-room 
before Mostyn returned from golf. 

‘What a jolly invitation from Aunt Wyn!’ she plunged forth- 
right: and Daphne stared so oddly that she added, ‘Haven’t you 
heard from her?’ 

“Yes. But how... ?’ 

‘Oh, she wrote to Mostyn, too; probably hoping we’d give you 
a gentle push in the right direction. You simply must go, my 
dear. Think of London, with the season starting! A brand new 
experience. Very good for you, in heaps of ways.’ 

Daphne, whose gaze had wandered to the window, said no- 
thing. She was apt to go silent under a sudden onslaught: and 
Philippa, anxious to reach the point, added significantly, ‘Also, it 
might be fairer... to me, you know.’ 

“To you — ?’ 

Daphne turned wide eyes upon her; and she essayed a lighter 
tone. 

‘Well, it’s pretty obvious — isn’t it? — that Mr. Lutyens and 
I are — very great friends. And I suppose even you realise that, 
in such a case, there may be more behind?’ 

Daphne’s mute gaze made things distractingly difficult. ‘You 
see what I mean... your position gives you advantages. And 
I’m sure you wouldn’t wish to... to stand in the light —’ 

‘Really, Phil...I don’t know what you’re fussing about.’ 
Daphne’s manner had its iciest touch of dignity. ‘I suppose I 
can be friends with my own agent, without standing in anybody’s 
light? Anvhow, I’ve written to Aunt Wyn —and I’m going on 
Friday. I’m afraid it can’t be sooner, because I’ve things to see 
about here.’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t ...my dear child...!’ Philippa blushed and 
stammered, for the first time on record. 

But Daphne was moving towards the door. ‘There’s Mostyn. 
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I mustn’t be late for lunch,’ she said, as if they had been discuss- 
ing the weather. 

And Philippa — silenced, coolly deserted — stood staring at 
the closed door, wondering whether she had not been the world’s 
greatest fool to give herself away like that, when the child clearly 
didn’t care a rap. Only her precious dignity wounded. She had 
actually accepted, too — and never said a word. Atany rate, one 
could make hay in her absence. That clear consolation remained. 

And the ensuing week held further consolation for her brief 
discomfiture. To her knowledge, Daphne and Mr. Lutyens only 
met twice before Friday; once in the Estate Office — the usual 
weekly business — and once out riding, in connection with the 
new house, Morven Rise, constantly held up by building dis- 
putes, but now almost complete. Had she said nothing, they 
would surely have met oftener; so, perhaps her word in season 
had not been fruitless after all. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Our feet have one country, our dreams another. 
CompTon LEITH 


Mrs. DELANEY sat in the rosy light of a luxurious arched recess 
opening off a large ballroom, where passing couples slid and 
stepped, and slid again with an intent solemnity, puzzling and 
faintly depressing, to the two older women who looked on — 
women, in whose dancing days, the valse had lorded it over the 
whole programme, with exhilarating interludes, when the polka or 
the gallop set the blood racing in one’s veins. There seemed little 
exhilaration about these scantily clad, elaborately sliding, after- 
war young people: or if it existed, they very scrupulously kept it 
hid. 

Mrs. Delaney’s companion, the Dowager Countess of Ilkerton, 
was a plain, vivacious woman, still feverishly clutching at the 
skirts of youth; while Wynifred Delaney — travelling deliber- 
ately through her ages — was blest with those loveliest of au- 
tumnal gifts, serenity and repose. In spite of failing health — 
aggravated by the clash of dwindling dividends and rising costs 
—she looked younger than her companion. A true aristocrat, 
inbred, but not overbred — she had unobtrusively kept pace 
with the changing spirit of the time. Neither to the threat of 
life, nor to the threat of death, would she lower her ‘delicate 
silken flag’ of an out-moded tradition, that was yet ‘for ever 
England.’ 

Lady Ilkerton had a son of twenty-seven and a daughter three 
years younger, somewhere in the maze. Not that they had come 
with her; but that she had been graciously permitted to accom- 
pany them. Daphne — who definitely came with her aunt — 
was also in the maze: a very fair dancer, delighting in the rhythm 
of it, while still quaintly sensitive to stray encircling arms. She 
looked so fresh, so charming, that men were usually eager for 
an introduction: but Mrs. Delaney — quietly watchful — had 
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noticed that, after a dance or two, they were not often seen with 
her again. 

In the ten days since her advent, there had been three balls, of 
the select order, two lively dinners, followed by informal dancing: 
and there was no denying that, with the average modern young 
man, Daphne ‘cut no ice at all.’ If the fact disturbed Mrs. 
Delaney, it did not surprise her. More than once she had re- 
minded Dighton that without the codperation of some average 
modern young man, the race must end with his daughter: but 
Dighton had only smiled. And now he had slipped away leaving 
his problem to her. Here was his own tendency to shrink from 
demanding contacts, increased by her half-mystical absorption in 
Nature, which made London’s maze of houses and streets almost 
a mental nightmare to her; so that Mrs. Delaney sometimes felt 
as if she had caged a lark, and ought to be run in by some pre- 
vention of cruelty league. 

She herself, in early days, had been an ardent dancer, an ar- 
dent lover. In later years — with a heart stilled and disillusioned 
— she had become a Londoner in the finer sense; fastidious, yet 
wide ranging in her friendships, wider ranging in her influence — 
personal, social, and political— than she could have been per- 
suaded to believe. Though many swords had pierced her heart, 
the iron had not entered her soul; and the clarifying spirit of 
humour was never very far from her lips or eyes. 

To-night she was feeling tired from unwonted social activities, 
all for Daphne’s very questionable benefit. She had been less 
well of late. Dr. Bland had told her frankly that she was unwise 
to contemplate a long stay at Coombe: but a bachelor Mostyn 
entrenching himself — possibly with deeper designs in view — 
was a State of affairs that demanded drastic action. She was 
thinking of his reply to her letter, while Lady Ilkerton’s inde- 
fatigable tongue ran on — criticising, flashing a phrase, extolling 
the perfection of all Mrs. Mellstein’s arrangements. 

And presently Daphne herself came stepping and sliding past 
with the young Earl of Ilkerton: a reddish-fair young man, neat 
featured, and clean limbed, his shining hair plastered over his 
head like a casque of pale metal. And he talked all the time, like 
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his mother, rather rapidly, with the least possible facial move- 
ment. 

Daphne herself — so astonishingly fair — was looking almost 
lovely, to her aunt’s view, in a shimmering frock of sea-green and 
silver, enhanced by the famous Carlyon aquamarines and dia- 
monds that glinted at her throat and in her hair. 

‘There’s your Baby in my elderly young man’s clutches again!’ 
Lady Ilkerton remarked as they approached. ‘A brilliant per- 
former, is she? Byn doesn’t often repeat himself like that unless 
they are.’ 

‘Not very brilliant, I think,’ Mrs. Delaney answered, per- 
fectly aware of Lady Ilkerton’s jealous eye on her son’s vagaries. 
‘She’s not had much opportunity yet. The War, you see, and — 
her father’s death.’ 

‘Ah, of course,’ Lady Ilkerton decorously paused a moment, 
watching the girl’s face. ‘ Your job to find the necessary husband? 
If one’s permitted to interfere! It’s a very distinctive Infant. 
Forgive my candour; but really, at this time of day, anything over 
twenty has no business to look so innocent. It’s almost indecent!’ 

Mrs. Delaney’s smile acknowledged the mild witticism. ‘J 
find it rather refreshing, after the many girls of my acquaintance 
who, by that age, seem to have “ sampled creation” — or what- 
ever the next expression after the latest happens to be. One 
wonders what their minds will be!’ 

‘Rather like houses furnished on the hire-system,’ the other 
answered smartly; but her eyes and her attention were rivetted 
on herson. ‘I hope it’s not a susceptible Infant? Byn, I regret to 
say ’ — pride vibrated in her tone — ‘is a trifle slap-dash when 
he takes one of his passing fancies.’ 

‘You needn’t be alarmed for Daphne,’ Mrs. Delaney suavely 
assured her. ‘I think she mostly accepts her partners because 
she can’t get dancing without them.’ 

And Lady Ilkerton, who should have been relieved, felt as if a 
slight had been put upon her all-conquering son. 

‘If her innocence takes that form, she won’t go far astray! But 
I’m glad he’s found someone whose step suits his. That’s all they 
trouble about now. I had the world’s work getting him to ac- 
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cept, because Mrs. Mellstein didn’t say “ bring a partner.” She’s 
making a plucky stand against that form of invite. And I in- 
sisted the children should play up, at the risk of having my nose 
snapped off to-morrow morning, if they didn’t find partners to 
their taste!’ 

You could hear her glorying in their tyranny; and Mrs. Delaney 
was not sorry when Colonel Gore came up and carried her off to 
‘refresh.’ 

She smiled at Daphne across the room in passing; and the girl 
— coming out of her dream — smiled back at her. 

For Daphne, dancing was almost a trance-like joy, when the 
music happened to be melody, not mere syncopated rhythm. 
She really felt grateful to the harmless necessary man who made 
it possible; and to-night she was enjoying herself rather more 
than usual. With young Lord Ilkerton — if she could not always 
follow his allusions — she felt pleasantly at ease; perhaps because 
slender fairness and slangy gaiety faintly reminded her of Claude. 
If only he would not insist on talking while he danced! 

In a pleasant voice, that always seemed defending itself 
against the charge of being serious, he was telling her about Ilk- 
erton Castle in Gloucestershire, ‘let’ to some accommodating 
Americans; while still more accommodating agents were tumbling 
over each other to relieve him of his ancestral acres and enable 
him to keep up the Town house, the racing stables, and the 
little shooting box in Perth. 

‘My Americans,’ he told her with an almost possessive pride, 
‘are the out and out good sort. And when you strike that sort 
they’re hard to beat, anywhere. Kindness itself. Have me down 
for shooting my own coverts! And do me thundering well. No 
worry,no responsibility, the place in good hands. Take my word, 
Lady Carlyon, that’s the ideal way to be a care-free landowner in 
this enlightened century! Your ancestral ruin let too, I suppose?’ 

“No — I live there,’ Daphne answered in a contained voice. 
She could not speak of St. Mary’s to this cheerfully profane 
young man. 

‘What, always? Winter as well?’ 

“Yes — except for occasional visits.’ 
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He put her from him as if to examine some rare specimen. 

‘Well, you are a living wonder! But, of course, that accounts 
for lots of little things.’ 

The music stopped abruptly and they stood facing each other. 

‘Come along,’ he said: and she followed him through a dimly 
lighted room, down a passage to an alcove half screened by a 
curtain. 

Approaching it soundlessly, on the thick carpet, he drew back 
the curtain — and disclosed, in deeply shaded light, a girl on her 
partner’s knee; his arms round her, their faces pressed close to- 
gether. There was a giggle and a shriek, more amusement than 
alarm. A gruff voice said: ‘Drop it, Ilkes.’ 

And Lord Ilkerton dropped it, with a friendly, ‘Don’t mind 
me!’ 

Tip-toeing elaborately away, he put a hand before his eyes and 
peeped at Daphne through his fingers. 

‘Too bad of you, Lady Carlyon! Leading me astray!’ 

An agony of tingling discomfort blurred her ready, delicate 
sense of humour. She could not rise to joking on that theme; to 
her, so deeply disturbing; to him, simply amusing. He kept on 
chuckling over it, when they had found a less retired seat: and 
since he refused to ignore it, she ventured a mild rebuke. 

“Really — I don’t see anything to laugh at. I suppose... are 
they engaged?’ 5 De 

At that he frankly exploded, which made her go hot all o : 

‘Forgive my manners.’ He twinkled at her like Claude. ‘But 
you’re as good asa play! They’re only engaged in having a slap- 
up little good time!’ 

Daphne could risk no comment on that; and he added, for her 
further enlightenment, ‘She’s a bit of a minx, but no end of fun. 
Expects those little attentions between dances — and gets them! 
Now you and I take our little good time in best bib-and-tucker 
style, eh?’ 

There was mischief in his eyes — and something more. His in- 
creased liveliness, since supper, was not of the kind that sug- 
gested Claude; and she felt herself blushing, which was simply 
idiotic. 
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As she said nothing, he answered her blush. 

‘I’m beginning to be afraid, you know, that you actually are as 
good as you look!’ 

His air of mock disappointment revived her sense of humour. 
‘Is it such a calamity — to be good?’ she ventured, glad of an 
escape from the acutely personal. 

His laugh had its pleasantest ring. ‘We that aren’t good, like 
to think so! But, I suppose, it depends . . . on the point of view. 
Certainly you lose a jolly lot of fun by it.’ 

Even she could not mistake his meaning; but having found her 
courage, she answered aptly: ‘Perhaps... the “fun” also de- 
pends on the point of view ?’ 

‘Very neat that! And you’re not the sort. Excuse personali- 
ties. But you really are the freshest thing ever. Something in the 
very look of you makes our lively little lot seem just a trifle shop- 
soiled. Not fair play!’ 

To that embarrassing compliment she could find no answer: 
and as the music struck up, he said without a shade of flippancy 
— ‘There can be only one point of view as to the pleasure of 
dancing with Lady Carlyon. Shall we carry on?’ 

But Daphne was longing to get away from it all, to draw a 
deep breath — and think. 

‘I’m afraid,’ she said sweetly, ‘we’re going home now. My 
aunt isn’t strong, and I’m idiotically sleepy. You shouldn’t have 
made me drink that champagne!’ 

‘No — I shouldn’t,’ he agreed with an odd gravity. ‘Promise 
I won’t next time! You’ll be at Lady Stanhope’s on Thurs- 
day?’ 

‘I don’t know. I can’t remember them all!’ 

“Well, I'll be on the look-out.’ 

Very politely he thanked her for the pleasure and returned 
with her to Mrs. Delaney, who accepted her own reprieve with- 
out question or comment, for which Daphne loved her the more. 


And so back to the little White House in Edwardes Square, into 
which Mrs. Delaney had compressed her household treasures, 
when driven from the home of her lifetime, by the restrictions of 
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a comparative poverty more acutely felt than the accustomed 
poverty of the poor. 

They spoke very little during the drive. Mrs. Delaney was 
frankly tired — a fact she would seldom admit: while Daphne, 
in her corner, was living that last dance over again, with the 
heightened touch common to imaginative natures. The know- 
ledge that she exaggerated that little scene in the alcove did not 
minimize its disturbing effect upon her: and, in the light of it, she 
realised now that Lord Ilkerton had simply wanted to kiss her — 
had even hoped...! The thought made her tingle again. Yet 
she had liked him better than the others. 

On the hall table lay two envelopes: one from Mostyn, who 
pestered her with letters, to which she sent brief replies: the 
other in Mr. Lutyens’ handwriting. And the sight of it glad- 
dened her, as a child lost in a crowd is gladdened at sight of a 
familiar face. Having tacitly consigned him to Phil, she had not 
written, neither had he. 

It was a short note, and she read it standing, while Aunt Wyn 
lay on the sofa, sipping hot milk. 

There was ‘nothing doing’ at present on the Estate, he said; 
so, with her permission, he would like to run up for a week or ten 
days while she was in Town. Perhaps she would let him take her 
to a concert or a theatre? Her pleasure, at that so unexpected 
suggestion, was too spontaneous to be hid; and Aunt Wyn agreed 
that it would be delightful. She was feeling rather overtaxed her- 
self: and, if Daphne did not object, Mr. Lutyens might be very 
useful in escorting her here and there. 

‘You know him well enough by this time, I suppose?’ she asked 
tentatively; and Daphne answered without hesitation that they 
had become real friends. 

‘Oh — that’s all right. I’ll enclose a note with yours.’ 

Daphne — wondering what was all right — undressed quickly 
and slipped into bed. She felt too tired for sitting at her window, 
yet too full of happy anticipation and puzzled thoughts for 
sleep. Sounds and glimpses of the heavenly spring night outside 
set her longing for the tireless wings of a sea-gull — to fly home, 
to get right away from this stranger Daphne, so immersed in 
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parties and frocks and people that there hardly seemed a minute 
to sort all the new impressions, unless one lay awake at night for 
the pure pleasure of it. 

Among these eternal streets and houses, God seemed very far 
off. It was as if He belonged, more naturally, to the country; 
like the wonderful figure of Christ that moved, nearly always, 
against a background of lake and mountain and sea. 

Too many people and things and noises crowded in upon her 
mind, confusing her. Unable to affect the feigned community 
opinion, the surface enthusiasms of these young Londoners, she 
felt vaguely out of drawing — uncomfortably different — in no 
superior sense. Especially she was puzzled by a blank unrespon- 
siveness to beauty, to Nature, as realities apart from themselves. 
For most of them, the sea merely meant bathing; the country, 
house-parties or sport; clouds and wind ‘the weather’: and stars 
— did they ever really notice them? For the stars usually hap- 
pened when they were asleep, or hurrying in taxis from dance to 
dance. 3 

So driving, on a wonderful unclouded night, with her cousin 
Doris Carlyon, she had been moved to some chance remark 
about them. ‘Oh, yes —aren’t they jolly?’ Doris had agreed 
with fervour. That settled the stars for her; and she reverted 
to entrancing details of her latest frock. 

Were they really the sensible ones—and she the oddity? 
That was how they made her feel. 

It comforted her to realise that Aunt Wynwas ‘ different,’ also, 
in another way. Her London mind had beautiful quiet depths in 
it, a sense of the poetry hidden under prosaic things — giving 
them their true meaning. And Mr. Lutyens had his own dis- 
tinctive quality: his whole personality so vigorous and inde- 
pendent, yet so fair-minded; seeing all the truth there was to see 
in another’s point of view — even Mostyn’s, whom he really dis- 
liked. Decidedly it would be nice to see him again; a welcome 
relief from London’s talkative restlessness. 

But why — why was he running away from Phil, if there really 
had been more behind? She had actually said so in that brief un- 
speakable scene, which had left Daphne feeling disgusted rather 
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than angry, as if something simple and beautiful had been spoilt 
by the touch of a rough hand. Hard as it was to believe, whatever 
Phil wanted, she would almost certainly get. A dreadful opti- 
mism persisted through all she did. But now—what...? Had 
Phil miscalculated? She was fallible enough to hope it might 
be so. 

Lying very still, in the soft spring darkness, a delicate glow 
pervaded her, as of some shy emotion stirring in its sleep, moving 
her to wonder — would she ever...and when...? Was ita 
hidden intensity of feeling, or some lack in her own nature, that 
kept her still on the defensive towards things emotional, half 
afraid, half unwilling to adventure the electric shock of contact 
with reality... ? 

And outside the window — that framed a patch of sky and 
shadowy plane branches — the whispering night, like a ghostly 
lover, lured her back to the reality that held no hidden fear. The 
trees murmured like conspirators, the far-off rumble of traffic — 
almost like the sea — stirred a craving for space and freedom, the 
vast emptiness of her headlands: a craving that cried for satis- 
faction as the body cries for covering. Even in this charming little 
house her spirit felt caged. Yet to slip outside were only to find 
oneself in a vaster cage; an endless maze of bricks and mortar, 
houses and streets; squares full of poor town-blighted trees, and 
awful slums full of poorer town-blighted human beings. Know- 
ing almost nothing of those unseen lives, they constantly haunted 
her imagination — caged in those awful mean streets. Her own 
farm and fisher folk seemed rich by comparison. 

The sudden longing to fly home seemed lifting her mysteriously 
out of her bed, out of her body: and, as drowsiness misted her 
brain, she could see, in fancy, her escaped self —a flitting 
ghostly figure running this way and that, seeking some outlet 
into blessed emptiness. .. . 


CHAPTER SIx 


Not love of you is all that I can give 
Since what I am, to love you, is the test; 
And should I love you more than anything: 
You would but be of idle love possessed: 


And loving life more than my love of you, 
I give you love more excellently true. 
JoHN DRINKWATER , 


IN an open taxi — skilfully nosing its way through the congested 
afternoon traffic of the Brompton Road — John Lutyens leaned 
back, outwardly at ease, inwardly chafing at the leagues of 
crowded thoroughfare that seemed to stretch out like elastic be- 
tween Waterloo Station and Edwardes Square. Though he knew 
the distance well, he had never so realised it; never had the mul- 
titudinous stir and movement of London sounded more musical 
in his ears. 

His impulse to write and ask for ten days’ holiday — ten days 
with a new Daphne Carlyon in a new atmosphere, unshadowed 
by Sturts — had sprung from sources more complex than his own 
imperative need to be near her again. A change in her manner — 
slight yet unmistakable to a lover’s sensibilities — had waked in 
him a sudden dread lest Sturt should be definitely pressing his 
suit; worrying her, perhaps frightening her — and he powerless 
to step in between. 

The second week-end had brought no Sturt to Coombe; no line 
from her to ease his mind; only an embarrassing development of 
his own tangle with that amazingly self-assured young woman, 
Philippa Sturt. Accepting, out of common courtesy, her pressing 
invitation to a ‘lone supper’ on Sunday, he had found himself 
skilfully manceuvred into a corner (the devil alone knew how 
women compassed these things), hedged between the horrid al- 
ternatives of asking her to marry him, or feeling an unspeakable 
cad. He had not asked her to marry him; on the contrary, she 
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had virtually asked him — and he had felt an unspeakable cad. 
There had been a threat of tears, an awkward leave-taking; an 
even more awkward attempt, next morning, to save her face. 
She had spoken vaguely of some misunderstanding last night: 
had hinted at feeling overwrought — ‘lonely women’ often did: 
had hoped, in conclusion, that they would remain good friends, 
and he would think no more of it. 

He had thought of it only to the extent of effecting an imme- 
diate escape from her proximity. Hence his brief letter, and 
Daphne’s equally brief, but welcoming reply: ‘Yes, do please 
come up. It would be delightful. I shall so love to hear all about 
everything.’ 

Elated beyond reason, he had wired to his club for a room, and 
to her that he hoped to be with them by tea-time next day. As 
for telling her all about everything — what would she think of 
the one thing that could not be told? And would she, by any 
miracle’ ‘so love to hear’ the one thing he ardently longed to 
tell her. 

Intensity of anticipation, during hours of travel, had wrought 
him to a meridian of feeling in which he could not choose but 
hope. His lost youth flowing back into him, like a river in flood, 
washing away the dregs of his disillusions and despairs. Now, 
only a few streets away from her, he had the upborne feeling of 
imminent success: spirit and senses fused in a common fire. For 
that was the quality of her; she left no part of him undisturbed. 
Win her he must — or leave Coombe St. Mary’s. 

But he had not so delayed, only to wreck his very doubtful 
chances by precipitancy. Originally he had held back, doubting 
his right to go forward: now that he could not do otherwise, he 
would still hold back a little longer; try and enlighten her, first, 
in other ways. Mrs. Delaney was certainly giving him every 
chance; and, incidentally, paying him a very high compliment, 
which might, of course, imply that she ranked him with the im- 
possibles. Her move, moreover, had checkmated his idea of 
meeting Lady Carlyon on a plane of mutual, unofficial, inde- 
pendence. So the honour, like most honours, had its drawbacks. 
The Fates — he humorously reflected — did not go out of their 
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way to ease things for him: and since he did not favour the cult 
of all things made easy, he could not reasonably complain. 

No cause for complaint in the welcome accorded to him in Mrs. 
Delaney’s White Room, smaller and more friendly than the up- 
stair drawing-room; very spring-like with its primrose yellow 
curtains, and its delicate chintzes, slightly faded. Two French 
windows opened on to a narrow strip of garden, alight with 
tulips, shadowed by one of those stately planes that are the 
glory of London gardens and squares. Among its unsoiled leaves, 
a thrush was singing; and the unresting murmur of main streets 
scarcely penetrated to this pale-toned haunt of peace. 

Lutyens, deep in a spacious chair, discussing a recent novel 
with his hostess, was seeing and thinking and feeling one thing 
only — the girl who sat leaning forward, not saying much but 
listening eagerly. Down there, however girlish, she was Lady 
Carlyon, his employer: up here, she was Daphne Carlyon, his 
friend — possibly more than his friend? 

Lovelier and more lovable, she appeared to his enamoured eyes, 
in her willow-green frock with lilies of the valley at her waist. 
Beautiful she was not; yet there were qualities of beauty in her 
voice, her laugh, her least gesture; an effortless magnetism, a 
fine spiritual bloom, more captivating than any lure of the senses. 
Not for one moment, while his critical brain appraised the author 
in question, did he cease from being exquisitely aware of her. 
Not for one moment, did he guess that Mrs. Delaney was 
perfectly alive to the fact; that she, also, was talking of a book 
and thinking of a human being. She had met him once or twice 
and greatly liked him: but not till this moment had she seen him 
as a possibility, by no means negligible, except to the hardened 
worldling — which she was not. Deeply versed in the human 
heart, she saw how it was with him long before he rose to leave, 
and accepted with alacrity her invitation to dinner. 

Already she had decided, in her rapid fashion, that here was a 
man more worthy of her Daphne than any ‘eligible’ she had en- 
countered in the last ten days. Certainly had she suspected this 
budding complication, she might have hesitated over that note: 
but she did not, now, regret a move that might give Mr. Lutyens 
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a helping hand. There was much to be said for a man who loved 
the land, who was Daphne’s equal in birth and breeding; above 
all, one that knew her, as the dear and difficult creature needed 
knowing! If she would only have the sense to fall in love with 
him — or to be so already, without guessing it! But perhaps that 
was more than one dared expect of her? 

In the ensuing week she was certainly given every reasonable 
chance. She fell in, simply and happily, with the various ar- 
rangements, which left Mrs. Delaney free to take the rest she 
needed more urgently than she knew, till the coming of this op- 
portune and admirable young man. Obviously the child was 
happier and keener since his arrival; but, whether she welcomed 
him merely as a bit of home, or for his own sake, even Mrs. 
Delaney’s insight could not discern. 

And John Lutyens himself — deep in the joy of those swiftly 
passing days and nights — could hazard no surer guess about the 
state of her heart, though all the rest of her had the clarity of 
rain-washed air. Her moods were clear; her words and her way 
of thinking. Her eyes were clear as the sea in unclouded weather; 
and her inner vision had the same crystal quality, the artistic de- 
tachment that springs from an unshaken sense of security. Yet 
her clearness was not shallow. It had the depth of a still pool; 
and in those depths her capacity for emotion lay securely hid. 
So responsive she was, yet so shy; so reticent, for all her sim- 
plicity, that his novelist’s brain must have been intrigued, had 
not his lover’s heart been hopelessly enthralled. 

Three dances there were during the week; and at the second of 
them he found himself contending for her with young Lord Ilker- 
ton, whose gay persistence he resented and finally routed, to 
Daphne’s frank delight. Fresher than ever she seemed in those 
London ballrooms, among scores of powdered faces and red- 
dened lips. It was not a fashion he cared for; and it was being 
overdone. Certainly they needed it, many of these London girls 
— living too fast and talking too fast, sleeping and thinking too 
little: or so he would wager from the few he came to know. 

On two occasions Mrs. Delaney went with them, vanishing 
after supper, leaving him to bring her home. On the last oc- 
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casion they went and returned together, having spent most of 
the evening in each other’s company. She talked more often of 
Coombe St. Mary’s than of their immediate doings; but, as if by 
a tacit agreement, they avoided all mention of Sturt. 

He took her to pictures and concerts; but once only to a care- 
fully chosen play. And her pensiveness, while driving home, 
moved him to ask, ‘Didn’t you enjoy that? What was wrong?’ 

She turned and looked full at him with a lurking twinkle. 

‘I’m going to say the truth! Nothing was wrong. It stirred me 
up fearfully. Plays do. And then — they let you down with a 
crash. I can’t put it clearly. But on the stage, everything seems 
hectic, over-coloured, — too thrilling. Then you come back to 
real streets, real people, and the sky over you — and it all feels 
flat, colourless. That’s what I can’t bear. I feel it — sometimes 
with novels too.’ 

There was genuine pain in the protest; but before he could find 
an adequate word of comfort, she was laughing at herself —a 
capacity he delighted in. 

‘Don’t try and be sympathetic, when you must be thinking me 
quite a fool... talking my nonsense to you, like this. But you 
do — encourage me so.’ 

Her pleasure in the fact and the warmth of her tone tempted 
him, almost, to retort: ‘If only you’d encourage me —for a 
change!’ But that were graceless, in view of her exquisite 
friendliness, her shy approaches to intimacy. So, once again, 
they parted — and he had not spoken. 

Chicken-hearted folly, it seemed to him in certain moods: in 
others, he saw it as the truest sanity. He was no heady boy, to 
spoil the last of these coveted ten days by snatching — perhaps 
in vain. 

And there were other joys besides concerts and dancing. Rane- 
lagh on Saturday, when Lutyens insisted on chartering a car for 
the afternoon, and drove them both out to feast on unspoilt 
sweeps of grass at its greenest, stately old trees renewing their 
youth, and the thrill of the only game in creation worth watch- 
ing. Nature at her maximum, in those May days, seemed forcing 
even hardened Londoners to recognise her existence as something 
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more than an unpaid upholsterer of their parks and gardens — a 
piper who played the tune to which their restless feet were led. 
On Sundays they flocked, in hundreds, out to the river. And 
Daphne, also, must have her day on the Thames: but she de- 
creed, ‘Not Sunday, when it’s packed with crowds. It’s the river 
I want — not the people.’ 

‘Poor people!’ Lutyens sincerely commiserated his kind. 
‘Quite sure you wouldn’t rather dispense with this human item 
— and go alone?’ 

‘Quite sure!’ 

Though her tone echoed his lightness, she did not look up at 
him — which he took for a hopeful sign. 

Tuesday was the chosen day: and Lutyens — thinking, ‘Now 
or never’ — boldly asked leave to take supper out, and bring her 
back afterwards, at a reasonable hour. Her frank delight at the 
prospect might mean anything or nothing; so elated was she at a 
passing escape from London. But for him, by that time, no 
doubt could dim the radiant fact that, for one whole afternoon 
and evening, he would have her to himself in the outdoor setting 
that became her as naturally as it became a flower. 

By one of those rare miracles — possible even to the English 
climate — the week-end weather held. It was an afternoon of 
May at her loveliest — colour and radiance and warmth, with- 
out heat; the water trembling into silvery gold, the quiver of 
very new leaves overhead, whispering their secret to a vagrant 
breeze. 

Of course he wanted Daphne in the bows, facing him, while he 
sculled: but she fatally loved the rhythm of rowing, the musical 
dip of the oar. So she must have her way, till they landed at a 
little green-and-white tea-house, empty of river crowds. Tea dis- 
posed of, they rested under the willows; she delighting in it all; 
he delighting in her touch of elfin grace, and the clear transpar- 
ency of her skin, full of delicate life like an opening flower, so that 
at times the impulse to touch it was almost irresistible. A ray 
of happiness she was, and a ray of light, in her yellow silk frock; 
and he had squandered several shillings on a few pale rosebuds, 
her very emblem, she that was ‘cooler than an April rose.’ 
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On again, after their rest; for she was insatiable. But, as the 
sun dipped, she grew dreamy; and in such moods activity irked 
her. So he manceuvred her into the bows; and the desire of his 
eyes, if no more, was satisfied at last. Hatless she sat there, 
hardly troubling to steer, rapt in the quiet of the hour, one with 
the evening’s loveliness; her hair like spun gold where the sun 
touched it, pencilling with light the curves of her head, her 
temple and the line from ear to chin — beauty bone-deep and 
changeless, the dower of her ancestry. So young she still seemed 
within herself, untouched by any of life’s betrayals; so serenely 
unknowing, that— watching her thus — faint compunction 
pricked him, the passing qualm known at some time, to most 
men of fine fibre. 


‘Love that so desires fain would keep her changeless, 
Fain fling the net and fain have her free.’ 


A man could not have it both ways; and a lover worthy of the 
name could not choose but fling the net, when his good minute 
arrived. 

Their talk became fitful, sometimes lapsing altogether: for 
they could be silent without constraint; sure sign that some part 
of their personalities fused. And it was an hour in which looks 
and tones and gaps of silence signify more than any spoken word. 
Never had she seemed friendlier, nearer to him than now: but he 
could not yet persuade himself it was the kind of nearness that 
he desired. With any other girl, this magical evening should 
prove his accomplice; with this one, it became almost a rival. 
For her, the beauty of the hour would be shattered by urgent 
personal demands. So he believed, and on that belief he acted. 
No urgency of his should spoil her perfect day. But, afterwards, 
if she did not ask him in, as usual, he would beg for half an hour 
in the garden or the square. Before they parted that night, he 
must and would have her answer. 

Having brought their supper with them, they ate it in the boat, 
not far from their final landing-stage. While the sun slipped out 
of sight, and a three-quarter moon peered over the willows — 
immense and faintly tinted, like mother of pearl. 
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At sight of her Daphne exclaimed, ‘She’s nearly full — and I 
never realised, in the endless rush of things. What a perfect fin- 
ish! We’ll have her travelling with us. And, oh please’ — she 
leaned forward eagerly — ‘we must drive home on the top of a 
bus.’ 

‘Would you really prefer it... to a taxi?’ 

He had promised himself a rapturous taxi-ride — and damn 
the expense! 

‘Yes — truly. We’ve eaten all the luggage! And I’ve been 
craving for a long ride on a bus, at might — the Embankment or 
Westminster — could we? I almost love London — at night. 
But in a taxi one’s an earthworm. It’s the being far above it all. 
Wouldn’t it be rather lovely?’ 

‘Yes — it would.’ 

She caught the faint note of hesitation. ‘Of course, if you’d 
hate it —? Somehow, I thought you’d understand.’ 

‘I do understand,’ he answered, not untruthfully. ‘You shall 
have your ride home exactly as you want it.’ 

‘Oh, you do spoil me!’ 

Her look and tone were sufficient reward — for the moment. 

Returned to earth, they mounted their bus, and were lifted a 
few degrees nearer the indifferent stars: rows of seats between 
them blessedly empty, save for one shadowy couple frankly mak- 
ing love, which Lutyens considered — with a rueful twinge of 
humour — was hardly fair play. And he must sit there with the 
desire of his heart so close beside him that he could scarcely 
avoid the light contact of her arm; she, with her face half turned 
from him, apparently lost in absorbing London, and again more 
London, washed in the magical bloom of spring twilight, while 
the travelling moon played hide and seek among the chimney- 
pots and vast silhouettes of higher buildings. 

Later, by a change of bus, he secured her the Embankment and 
Westminster route of her desire. It was darker by then, and 
London increasingly mysterious, in the smoky veil of her own 
weaving, moon-splashed, embroidered with street lamps and sky 
signs: her dark, troubled spirit floating up from the congested 
mass of houses and machines and men: once her creators, now, her 
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offspring. And her darkness was not one, but many-hued: steely 
darkness of the river, patterned with arc lamps, black darkness 
under arches, blue darkness of distant spires and massed buildings 
against a sky the colour of grey irises. Strange minglings of 
gleam and gloom, sudden wayward arrangements of lights, 
places familiar in their daytime aspect, reborn in their mys- 
terious night beauty. 

Once she turned and their eyes met. 

‘Doesn’t it make you ache all through?’ she asked. And he 
answered with strict veracity: ‘Yes —it does.’ But his words 
had not the same reference; for the moon shone full upon her face, 
and her eyes were like deep pools set in its ethereal pallor. 

Whatever she may have seen in his, she looked quickly away: a 
gesture so rare that it filled him with insane hope. 

At last it was over. They had escaped from the chaos of main 
thoroughfares into the comparative backwater of Edwardes 
Square. She had asked him to come in for a few minutes. He 
must be thirsty. He was not thirsty: but he intended to have 
those few minutes and all that might spring from them. 

When he opened the door for her, she went quickly along the 
hall, to the White Room at the back of the house. It was dark 
and empty —no Aunt Wyn. The light, turned on, revealed a 
tray with biscuit box and her glass of milk, syphon and whisky 
decanter for him. 

‘There — do have some,’ she said. Then, crossing to the 
French window, she drew the curtains and opened it wide ‘to let 
in the moon.’ 

Shallow steps, with old-fashioned iron railings, led down to the 
strip of garden, all blotted with light and shade; laburnums and 
lilacs in dusky bloom, shades of little leaves printed purple-dark 
upon the sky; and over all, dimming the moon, the yellow glare 
that was London’s aura. 

Remaining on the threshold, she drew a soft breath of rapture, 
that brought him promptly to her side. She neither moved nor 
spoke: and he stood there feeling ignominiously at a loss how to 
begin. Was she simply hiding herself behind all that? Or was a 
mere passionate human being of no account by comparison? 
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Simultaneously he loved her the more for it, while half hating 
its mysterious hold upon her. Had ever man so strange a rival? 

And while he hesitated, she turned a radiant face to him. 

‘Oh, it’s been a wonderful day...a wonderful week. I 
wouldn’t have believed I could feel so happy in London. And it’s 
you — that have done it.’ 

The frankness of that, for all her natural hesitancy, was a 
shade dismaying; but he answered with fervour, undisguised: 
‘For me — it’s you that have done it. All these days, I’ve been 
trying... to make you understand. Is it possible... have you 
understood what I’m feeling and wanting — and hardly daring 
to ask — P’ 

She looked away again, a slow colour staining her cheeks, her 
throat. 

‘O-oh — is it really... that?’ 

‘Yes...it’s really that. I love you. You have understood?’ 

His urgency could no longer be controlled; but knowing her 
shy as a wild bird, he moved not a step nearer. 

And she answered with painful hesitation: ‘I — oh, I think... 
these last few days, I’ve been half trying... not to understand.’ 

At that lame conclusion, his heart seemed to be falling, falling 
through space. 

‘Because you have nothing to give me in return?’ 

‘Oh, mot that!’ There was pain in her voice. Impulsively her 
hand went out to him; and his fingers closed on it hard. 

‘Well, then... ?’ 

‘I’ve — ever so much to give — you. Only — only —’ 

‘Not the one thing I’m asking for? Is that the difficulty?’ 

Her sigh was genuine enough faintly to alleviate his pain; but 
hope’s brief insanity was dead in him. Reluctantly his fingers 
loosened: and her hand fell away slowly, almost as if it were 
sorry to be released. 

‘It’s I’m the difficulty,’ she murmured sadly. ‘I’m sure any 
other girl...’ 

‘I’m not concerned with any other girl. And I’m quite aware 
I ought not to be talking like this, having precious little to offer 
you besides . . . a love I can’t put into words, and every ounce of 
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service I can give to you and Coombe St. Mary’s. Your aunt no 
doubt would be very angry with me... for presuming .. .’ 

‘No. She’ll be angry with me. She likes you tremendously. 
And so dol...’ 

‘Up toa point ...eh?’ It was hard to keep the bitterness out 
of his voice. 

‘Oh, I can’t bear to hurt you!’ she cried in real distress. ‘I 
don’t know — it’s all so difficult. And I’ve been so happy, I 
haven’t properly thought about it... yet.’ 

‘It’s supposed to be a matter of feeling, you know,’ he gently 
reminded her; and again the colour flooded her face. 

‘Oh, I’m éoo stupid! Do forgive me. And do please under- 
stand! It’s not you. It’s...it’s—’ 

‘Yes —I see that. It’s the whole crowd of us...and all we 
stand for. No mere man need apply. Coombe St. Mary’s is the 
hero of your story.’ 

She was silent a moment, pondering the blunt statement, 
which — he believed —came uncomfortably near the truth. 
Then she said in her shyest voice, looking out into the moonlit 
garden: ‘But some day there must be... a man.’ 

“Yes — there must.’ No bitterness now in his tone. ‘Only he 
will have — to love you less tremendously, less demandingly 
than I do. I’m an insatiable beggar. But I’m not going to try 
and worry you into saying “ Yes,’ when I know how you hate 


‘I’ve never hated it so much, in my life,’ she confessed, uncon- 
sciously making things harder for him every moment. ‘And I 
was so happy — thinking I’d found a real man friend. Wouldn’t 
you... couldn’t we possibly be rather special friends? Anyhow, 
Daphne and... and John after this?’ 

“That’s very dear of you,’ he said. Her appealing shyness was 
irresistible and her coupling of their names the keenest pang. 
‘John and... Daphne by all means, if you wish it: but not — 
friends. It’s the best or nothing for me. And as St. Mary’s does 
need me, I'll be getting back there to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh, no, must you?’ 

She turned to him now, tears in her eyes; and a sudden de- 
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sperate impulse urged him to take her in his arms — try if he 
could not rouse the woman in her that way. But the habit of con- 
trol, and dread of losing what he had of her, withheld him. 

He only said, ‘I’m afraid —I must.’ 

‘But J need you. I couldn’t bear London without you, now.’ 

‘Well, that’s something... to carry away with me.’ 

Suddenly she amazed him by flinging out both hands with an 
eloquent gesture. ‘Oh, won’t you...can’t it be — “ Yes,” ina 
friendly way? Then we could see... if it came out right?’ 

And he stood there confronted with the sharpest temptation he 
had ever known. In her longing to save him pain, her instinctive 
recoil from flat refusal, she was hurting him in a way she could 
not realise: and that very inability revealed how far she was, as 
yet, from the emotional awakening which alone could appease 
his hunger for her. 

It was a second or two before he could find his voice. Then: 
‘My very Dear, you can’t conceive how you’re tempting me! 
But I know myself — if I only half know you. For me, this is the 
biggest thing in life. And where much is given, much is required. 
I’m afraid you haven’t yet begun to know what giving means — 
in that sense.’ 

It sounded a hard indictment, but he believed it to be true. 
And she, drawing in her lip, said, very softly: ‘Perhaps I’ve been 
learning a little... this last week.’ 

For her, that was a large admission; and his voice was very 
gentle as he said: ‘I’m glad if I’ve helped, even a little, towards 
that great end, whoever benefits by it. But...as we shan’t be 
talking in this way again, I want to make it clear... Daphne, 
that unless, or until, I really do mean more to you than your 
woods and moors and sea — and nearly as much to you as St. 
Mary’s — I wouldn’t marry you, however urgently I might be 
loving you. Perhaps that sounds selfish and grasping and unro- 
mantic: but it only means I’ve enough imagination to foresee 
that marriage, on any other lines, would mean no happiness — 
for either of us. Forgive me for this dismal ending to our beauti- 
ful week. But you see... I hoped otherwise. We'll meet, on our 
old footing — at home.’ 
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‘Yes. Very soon. I shall go home, too., 

‘No, you won’t — if I know you,’ he decreed, sternly unsenti- 
mental, because he dared take no other tone with her. ‘It 
wouldn’t be fair... to any of us. You can’t cut all your engage- 
ments, nor advertise the reason.’ 

‘But they’re your engagements as well,’ she reminded him, 
tacitly accepting his decision. 

‘Being in rather a desperate case, perhaps I may be excused. It 
can be assumed I had to return on business.’ He paused, and 
heard a catch in her breath. ‘Don’t go making yourself unhappy. 
It’s a matter in which a man has to take his chance. For some 
of us it happens to be a very great matter, but that’s not your 
fault. Good-night — and good-bye.’ 

He held the hand she gave him long and closely, permitting 
himself one straight look at her, as if he would imprint upon his 
brain that vision of her in her moonlight frock, with her moon- 
illumined face, and the gleam in her eyes that might be tears. 

She gazed back at him, mutely asking pardon for having so 
hurt him; her eyes wide with a longing she could not frame in 
words. But he knew the longing was young and innocent of 
passion. It did not mean that she loved him. It held no hope 
that she ever would, in the only way that counted, just then. 
If, by any blessed chance, the possibility were lurking in her, she 
did not know it yet... 

Looking back afterwards, he discovered a curious gap in his 
mind between that flash of exquisite, unhappy contact and the 
prosaic moment when he found himself out in the square again, 
hailing a languid taxi to carry him to his Club. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Because your lips are ignorant, 
Of how to kiss and cling, 

Shall mine deny their purest want, 
Or seek another thing? 


You take what no one can restore, 
You leave the strength of man: 
My hunger shall to me be more 
Than food to others can. 
(ARTEMIS) GERALD GOULD 


It was a chastened and saddened man who sat alone, on Wednes- 
day evening, by the open window of his flat above St. Mary’s 
gateway, mechanically filling his after-dinner pipe, remembering 
that by rights, he should have been dining with her — Daphne — 
and taking her on to a violin recital. Cursing himself for undue 
presumption, bruised by the steep drop on to broken hopes, he 
could only feel thankful all round that he had delayed the mo- 
ment of speaking till his time was nearly up. 

It became easier now to recognise that his instinctive delaying 
of the critical moment had been prompted by a lurking doubt, 
which he had not dared to look full in the face. Nor could he, now, 
seek cheap consolation in telling himself she was a charming, 
hollow mask, incapable of genuine feeling. The very nature of 
her dominion over him was proof conclusive that there must be 
depths, still unstirred; and he may be forgiven if he reflected 
bitterly that it would take an angel from heaven to trouble that 
pool. 

Now, also, he must squarely face the fact that, in speaking, he 
had snapped a delicate thread which could not be joined again at 
command. He had told her they would meet at home, on the old 
footing. And, in less than twenty-four hours, he was forced to 
recognise that it could not be: that the loss of her involved also 
loss of work and interests that were bone of his bone, the deep 
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satisfaction of running her estate, holding it for her against the 
designs of that astute cousin of hers. Their marriage would blot 
Sturt out of the picture: and, for himself, it would mean more 
than intimate union with the beloved woman. It would link him 
once again with the vital issues of English country life — surely 
the unexpressed ideal that most Englishmen had been fighting 
for; a life, simple, yet constructive, as distinct from the rootless 
flux of personal emulation and excitement, the dim beliefs and 
muddled convictions that prevailed in these fluctuating after- 
war days. 

But since she would not have it so, he must resign himself to 
yet another frustration, another beginning. No more estate 
work for him — after Coombe St. Mary’s. Nothing for it, but a 
return to his scribbling — a pallid substitute for reality denied. 
Lacking her, nothing could be complete, no ambition seize him, 
no work bear fullest fruit: for she possessed a quality, one too 
often missed in the cleverer, more modern girl — a gift of draw- 
ing out the best because she expected it, and desired nothing less. 
Yet, lacking her, he must by some means contrive to live. 

And all the while, like a distracting under-current, the voice 
of quite another Lutyens kept telling him the precise and par- 
ticular kind of fool he was to have refrained from taking what she 
so naively and charmingly offered, on the chance of winning 
more, seeing that she had obviously swerved away from marriage 
rather than himself — she that knew so little of men, so little of 
life. Where he scrupled, Sturt would not hesitate to rush in. The 
less his chance, the more he would worry her and make her mis- 
erable. She had said she might be staying on, over the week-end; 
and Lutyens could guess the reason. Did Derek or Mrs. Delaney 
realise... ? 

Fool, he might be — probably was; but there remained his own 
personal crux — the crux of the imaginative, who set their 
standards too high: on whose banner it is written ‘Le mieux est 
Pennemi du bien.’ He could not now be near her except as her 
lover; and love in marriage, as he had told her, meant so much to 
him that half a loaf would not be better than no bread. So, pre- 
sumably, he must starve — and be damned to it. 
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Morning brought the merciful routine of work; arrears of cor- 
respondence at the Estate office and a ride out Marracombe way, 
to see what progress had been made with certain cottages that 
were under repair. It was a cheerless morning, still and grey, the 
sky quietly weeping, like his own unwanted heart. But, on near- 
ing Marracombe, pain was displaced by more stirring sensations 
of amazement and wrath. 

On a rise above the road, not far ahead, a group of men, un- 
known to him, were moving slowly over the ground — unmis- 
takably road-surveying. What road —and by whose orders? 
He must imperatively find out. 

A man of better class, in a Burberry, was standing a little 
apart talking to one of the workmen; and Lutyens, dismounting, 
walked quickly up to the intruder, who stared a moment, before 
raising his cap. 

‘Mr. Lutyens, I presume?’ he said, as cool as you please. 

And Lutyens, at his stiffest answered: ‘ Yes — I’m Lady Carl- 
yon’s agent. What’s going on here?’ 

“We’re marking out a new road, that’ll give easier access to the 
moor.’ 

‘By whose orders, may I ask?’ 

‘By my orders.’ He drew a card from his waistcoat pocket and 
proffered it with an air that indefinably placed him as not quite 
a gentleman, therefore requiring delicate handling. ‘My name’s 
Daley; down here acting for Mr. Quinn — now he’s in posses- 
sion.’ 

‘Since when?’ 

‘Since Thursday last.’ 

‘Quick work.’ Lutyens’ tone committed him neither to igno- 
rance nor to knowledge of these flagrant proceedings. 

‘Yes. Mr. Quinn’s a brisk mover. I suppose he has his reasons.’ 
The man’s nippered eyes pleasantly surveyed the scene. ‘Pretty 
country for developing. Needs a lot of doing to it, though.’ 

‘Depends on the point of view,’ Lutyens agreed, stiffer than 
ever. And since no more could be said, he retreated in good 
order — rage and profound suspicion at his heart. 

Mortgage — that was the meaning of it, plain as day. And 
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she could not possibly know. Yet how the devil Sturt could go 
such lengths without her sanction, was a riddle to which he could 
find no answer. At least, he could ride on to Marracombe, see 
how much the people realised — and confront Sturt with a de- 
mand for full information, on his return. He was arriving that 
afternoon: an unusual proceeding, and a great bit of luck. 
Daphne should not be left in the dark — if she was in the dark — 
an hour longer than he could help. 

Yeo was the one man he could face in his invidious position, 
certain that the old man’s feelings would match his own. 

By good fortune, he found Daphne’s ‘old Viking’ seated in his 
porch, gazing dismally at a box of seedlings that he ought to be 
planting out, if his world had not been inexplicably turned upside 
down. 

At Lutyens’ approach, he touched his cap. 

“What do be comin’ to we now zur?’ he queried, a dazed look in 
his old eyes. Lutyens, enraged at sight of his misery, sat down 
beside him: and both being given to straight speech, they spoke 
their minds upon the matter, which had set all Marracombe by 
the ears, in particular those who were Daphne’s most loyal 
devotees. 

‘Don’t get talking of it, in the village,’ Lutyens added, by 
way of precaution. ‘You can do no good in that line. Lady 
Carlyon will be home almost at once; and you may trust her not 
to let any of you people down.’ 

‘Aye — trust her, same as my Bonny Belle,’ the old man an- 
swered stoutly. ‘’Tes some lawyer’s hanky-panky Mr. Sturt’s ben 
up to, forsure. You read thicky paper, zur. I don’t rightly follow 
they jargons; but Frank, he’ve had ejjication. He made 
un plain-like. I’m not one for profane talk, zur; but I took the 
Lord’s Name when the sense of it come home to me.’ 

The hairy brown hand shook as he proferred for Lutyens’ 
inspection, a formal notice that in future all Marracombe rents 
would be payable to Mr. Samuel Quinn, with an added request 
that the owner of Fair Haven would lose no time in. finding 
accommodation elsewhere, as the land would be needed for 
building purposes at no distant date. 
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‘“Commerdation!”’ — Lutyens’ homeless heart echoed the 
old man’s scorn of the word. ‘Whomsoever wrote that there 
stuff never knowed a home. My Frank, he fair cried when he read 
un out. An he’m not the bleatin’ sort. Never was. He du tell the 
Red Herring be buzzing like a hive at swarming time. The new 
man do be there for a lodger, spinning yarns of some Hotel up 
to Yelstone, for the gentry to come and knock they balls about. 
Nasty dangerous habit, I du call it — beggin’ your pardon, if 
you’m given that way, zur,’ added the man, for whom fear and 
danger were no more words than in the dictionary. ‘Not her 
Ladyship’s wish, I’se warrand. She would’n be fur snatchin’ the 
lil house off’n my back —and all they flowers I planted an’ 
reared like me own childer —’ 

He broke off, unable to trust himself on that theme. 

‘No. It’s not her Ladyship’s doing,’ Lutyens affirmed, no 
longer troubled about his own position, only concerned to com- 
fort the old man. ‘There may be legal difficulties, but we’ll get 
over them.’ 

At that point Frank sauntered in to help with the mid-day 
meal; for the two men were still alone. 

“You bin givin’ the old Dad some good words, I hope, zur?’ he 
asked, looking handsome and formidable in his fishing gear, 
clearly more angry than pained at the strange new doings and 
the talk of ‘thicky town fellow,’ with his air of owning the land — 
and the sea thrown in. He had much to tell of Red Herring 
gossip, of lively arguments with those who favoured more build- 
ing and more visitors that would put good money in their tills: 
but Lutyens, having grasped the situation, was in haste to be up 
and doing on his own account. First — with all the pleasure in 
life — he must tackle Sturt: then — if things looked serious, re- 
call Daphne by wire. 

But his troubles, that morning, were not yet ended. 

Returning, he found Larne at the Estate office, in his very 
worst humour, brimming over with a long, irate account of the 
precise manner in which he had been defamed and insulted by 
Mr. Sturt. Out of consideration for her Ladyship, he had put 
up with one thing and another; but he drew the line at being 
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named a common thief. He had let Mr. Sturt know as much; 
and he proposed to clear out lock and stock, even if it did mean 
losing a month’s pay. Lutyens, chary of vain words, contented 
himself with accepting the situation, adding significantly that 
he would doubtless receive a clearer account of the facts from 
Mr. Sturt. 

And Larne, hinting darkly that some facts could be queer cus- 
tomers, desired that Mr. Lutyens would convey his regrets to her 
Ladyship, who had told him to his face — she had — that the 
Home Farm wouldn’t be like itself without Greg Larne. She had 
only her cousin to thank for the upset. Let her settle accounts 
with him. 

And so — exit Larne, leaving Lutyens convinced that Sturt 
actually had stumbled on some shady transaction; and, as usual, 
had gone the wrong way to work. No loss for Daphne: but 
meantime, it was he who must settle her accounts with Sturt. 

Shortly after the man’s arrival, he went straight to the house, 
and requested an interview on a matter of urgent importance. 

He was ushered into the library, where Sturt joined him with 
his testiest air. 

“Well, Lutyens — rather odd time to worry me with business. 
What can I do for you?’ 

“You can enlighten me as to these doings out Marracombe 
way, Lutyens answered bluntly. 

‘Oh — that!’ He shrugged and shifted his gaze uneasily. ‘A 
regrettable contingency. Good for the Estate in the long run. 
But you can take it from me that Lady Carlyon and I know what 
we’re about.’ 

‘Lady Carlyon? You ask me to believe she knows all about 
that — and stays away amusing herself in Town?’ 

‘I don’t ask you to believe anything. I ask you to mind your 
own business.’ 

‘This Estate is my business.’ Lutyens’ rage cooled as the 
other’s rising temper gave him away. ‘I’ve been seeing Lady 
Carlyon most days this last week — and she said nothing to 
me.’ 

‘Oh, well —’ the man’s restless eyes seemed seeking for some- 
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where to stay. ‘You know how she hates talking business. No 
doubt she’ll tell you — whatever she thinks fit, on her return.’ 

And Lutyens, thinking contemptuously, ‘He’s a clumsy liar,’ 
shifted his point of enquiry. 

‘Well, I’d like to know how I’m to carry on, meantime — in 
these peculiar circumstances? Two agents can’t be responsible 
for one place.’ 

‘You can let Marracombe alone at present; and if any of them 
are fussing or squealing, you can refer them to me. For the mo- 
ment, you’ll have your work cut out finding a trustworthy bailiff. 
I knew J was in the right about Larne; and I’ve taken some pains 
to prove it — keeping a close eye on prices received and prices 
entered, for all the Home Farm produce. Perquisites pocketed 
right and left. Very cutely done: but he’s found his match. And 
two weeks ago I had the luck to come on proof of more serious 
fraud. Not content with hay and straw and the rest, that man’s 
been selling Home Farm timber under the rose.’ 

‘What?’ 

The sharp exclamation lit a gleam of satisfaction in Sturt’s eye. 

“Yes — timber. It touches you up when it comes to your 
sacred trees. The ignorant rascal didn’t reckon on having a 
builder’s merchant to deal with. Timber’s been coming to our 
yards with the Coombe mark on it; and, as the age is an impor- 
tant item, I naturally noted the date. Looking it up, afterwards, I 
found that particular lot, and one or two others, had not gone 
through the Estate books — which set me thinking. I hadn’t sup- 
posed our friend would go quite such lengths. But it’s you con- 
fiding people who encourage the swindlers. Anyhow, I traced ’em 
through to him—and told him so. I warned Daphne I’d 
tackle him myself, if anything serious cropped up. Seen him — 
have you?’ 

‘Yes, at the office. Said he was clearing out immediately, on 
account of having been insulted.’ 

‘The greater the truth, the greater the insult! I dd give it him 
straight. Daphne, of course, will let him bunk, and save his face. 
And she’ll have me to thank for a good riddance.’ 

The complacency of the man touched up Lutyens’ temper. 
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‘Larne’s no loss,’ he said stiffly. ‘At the same time, it would have 
been more in order to have acted through me, seeing I’m 
agent here.’ 

‘Well, you’re not owner here.’ 

There could be no mistaking the unspoken corollary. ‘No 
doubt you'd like to be.’ And to Lutyens, fresh from her rejection, 
the pain of it — the truth of it — made him sharply regret that 
fists were impermissible as a form of argument between gentle- 
men. 

As it was, he merely rose to take his leave. 

‘While I’m agent of St. Mary’s,’ he said, from the threshold, 
‘IT must request to be treated with common consideration.’ 

‘And if you want to remain agent of St. Mary’s, I must request 
you to keep a civil tongue in your head.’ 

Sturt’s parting shot, fired at the adversary’s back, received no 
answer. Lutyens’ concern was all for Daphne and these sudden 
mysterious developments — of which she could not possibly be 
aware. To stand by, with her away there, unknowing, was not 
his idea of loyal service to her or Coombe St. Mary’s; wedged, as 
it seemed, like a corn of wheat, between the upper and nether 
millstones — the man on the make and the very much made man. 
A wire would bring her down by the earliest train. A letter ‘c/o 
the Station Master, Exeter,’ would relieve her anxiety and 
save her from arriving wholly unprepared. 

Back in his flat he telephoned the wire: ‘ Urgent business here. 
Advise return first train Friday. Writing care Station Master 
Exeter. Ask for letter. Lutyens.’ 

There was just time to catch the post, if he ran out by car to 
Conyngsford; and sitting down, he wrote rapidly, holding emo- 
tion in leash. 


My DEAR LADY CARLYON, 

I hope my wire didn’t seriously alarm you, but I found things hap- 
pening, out Marracombe and Yelstone way, that worried and puzzled 
me. Sturt arrived to-day — also unusual. I went to him hoping for 
an explanation, but got nothing for my pains, except an admonition to 
mind my own business. (I imagine the Estate is my business!) He also 
informed me that you and he knew what you are about. Of course if 
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you do know, and have seen fit to keep me in the dark, I can say no 
more. But as I find this hard to believe, it seems wiser to send you 
word of proceedings which are upsetting your Marracombe folk con- 
siderably, and putting me in a very invidious position. Having only 
surmise to go upon, I would rather not be more explicit on paper. 
So sorry to worry you like this, but I am helpless. 
Yours 


Joun LUTYENS 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


All are in bond to their own natures; and what a man has 
most desired shall, in the end, enslave him. 
GALSWORTHY 


Mostyn Sturt, left alone in the library, was looking all round 
the situation, for perhaps the twentieth time; seeking a solution 
for himself with honour or profit — and finding none. He had 
brazened things out, for the moment, with Lutyens: but what of 
Daphne herself? And what of his own irretrievable loss? The 
savings of a lifetime clean gone! The great venture, the sure 
thing, that was to make his fortune and hers, had crashed ig- 
nominiously and completely, leaving scores of disconsolate 
shareholders, and others, ‘in the soup.’ 

One casually read of these things, and gasped. One never pic- 
tured them touching one’s own pocket, one’s own skin. For some 
weeks, now, he had felt twinges of anxiety; dismissed, as he in- 
variably dismissed anything that made him uncomfortable. 
Never a line from Quinn to say whether he had been to San 
Valido. What did he care? He was due back in England the end 
of April, but Mostyn had no news of his arrival. 

Then — like a thunderclap after an ominous silence — that 
telegram, calling an urgent meeting of the directors to consider 
the position: Mostyn, scared to death —as only risk to his 
pocket could scare him— answering the summons: the Chair- 
man, his face as long as a fiddle, regretting to report that letters 
to hand from Central America pronounced the San Valido enter- 
prise a complete failure. The promising flow of oil, on the strength 
of which optimistic reports and calculations had been issued, now 
seemed to have petered out altogether. The specialist, despatched 
to investigate when misgivings arose, expressed his opinion that 
the venture from the first had been ill-advised, ill-run, but clev- 
erly engineered. Hopes of repayment were practically nil. And 
Mostyn had travelled back to Exeter, feeling like nothing on 
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earth, wondering uneasily — was Quinn home again, and what 
would be the next move? 

He had not been left long in doubt. Quinn, it appeared, had 
been in England a week. He wrote promptly, expressing his 
regret, seeing how heavily Sturt and Lady Carlyon were involved, 
announcing that he had gone into possession at Marracombe, as 
agreed. Having advanced full value on the land, there was no 
proper margin of safety. Delay might mean pecuniary loss; and 
he had understood that, in the event of a crash, chances of re- 
payment were not likely to be rosy. He sincerely hoped Lady 
Carlyon would not be upset; but Sturt would understand that, in 
his own interests, he could not do otherwise. He had circularised 
all the tenants that rents should be paid to him, till further 
notice; and requested some of them to move as soon as possible, 
owing to building plans, that would be set on foot directly he 
heard for certain that repayment of his loan was out of the ques- 
tion. And very well Mostyn knew it would be out of the question. 

Compared with himself, Daphne was lucky. She need not lose 
a penny; it was just a case of reconciling herself to an advan- 
tageous lopping of her Estate. But God knew — and he knew — 
she would not see it so. And he had been so industriously work- 
ing up his feelings for her, these few weeks, that he dreaded the 
inevitable scene. He felt almost glad she had practically decided 
to stay on over the week-end; though he had been wanting her, 
and had intended to speak straight away. He hoped his letters 
had dexterously prepared the ground. It would not, now, be the 
proposal of his dreams; flourishing his golden triumph before her 
dazzled eyes; generously prepared to settle twenty thousand of 
his own little haul on his wife — chiefly by way of a sop to 
Blount and Aunt Wyn: but still... 

Frankly, he saw no reason why she should not accept him, with 
a trifle of flattering pressure. He did not believe her capable of 
falling in love; and as her position called for a marriage of com- 
mon sense, who could be keener than he, a Carlyon-born to help 
her make a good thing out of Coombe. On the trifling fact that 
he had lost his all, he discreetly turned a blind eye. It made him 
only the keener to pull off his secondary coup; satisfy his per- 
sonal ambition, if he could not line his purse. 
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Musing in this vein, Philippa found him, when she looked in to 
propose a saunter round the links before dinner. 

‘Seen your unappreciative young man?’ he enquired, to ward 
off awkward questions. 

‘Yes, I saw him walking off at a great rate. Why is he back 
so soon?’ . 

‘“He is of age—ask him!”’ Mostyn quoted facetiously. 
“Changed his mind, perhaps!’ 

‘Oh, dry up!’ she snapped. Sometimes she wished she had not 
given him even a revised version of that disastrous Sunday 
evening: though he only knew that she had brought Lutyens ‘as 
near as damn it,’ but not near enough; and that she was not the 
girl to go dropping her head about on any man’s shoulder. 

Mostyn, feeling sorry for her, added by way of consolation: 
‘He’s had the knock, I shouldn’t wonder. You bet, Aunt Wyn 
had something better than ¢hat in view. Take his conceit down a 
peg. He needs it.’ 

But, if Philippa liked to think, ‘Now he knows how it feels,’ 
she would not join Mostyn in defaming the man whom she de- 
sired with a sincere, if egotistical intensity, stronger than any- 
thing he was capable of feeling for his cousin. 

‘Coming for a round?’ she asked. And he went for a ‘round.’ 

During dinner he was called to the telephone. It was a wire 
from Town. ‘Arriving 3.30 Friday. Send car to meet. Carlyon.’ 

What was the meaning of that? It fairly turned him over in- 
side. Had Lutyens not received the knock after all? It looked 
rather suspicious, following him down so quickly, when she had 
said Monday; and he had worked the extra leave of absence till 
Tuesday — on the plea of urgent private affairs. 

Anyhow, he would see her sooner. He would drive out and 
meet her in his own new little car: clear Phil off the coast, and get 
her alone, for tea. Then he could try his luck: and if only she 
accepted, or consented to think it over, he could break his news, 
carefully doctored — create an atmosphere, in fact, as they said 
in the papers. 

He hoped — because he could not do otherwise. He also re- 
flected, with relish, how sick young Lutyens would be! 


CHAPTER NINE 


There is always a forgotten thing, 
When all the world goes well; 

A thing on the blind side of the heart, 
On the wrong side of the door: 


There is always a forgotten thing — 
And love is not secure. 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


THE train was speeding through Devon, in all her spring- 
tide exuberance; her orchards flung like patterned lace over her 
shoulders; her woods and wild flowers; the astonishing green of 
her meadows, only to be matched in Ireland or the Alps. 

For Daphne, the long journey had held no tedium, since she 
and the train, her deliverer, had flung aside the last of the sub- 
urbs — London’s encroaching clutch upon the country’s loveli- 
ness. Her carriage being blessedly empty, she sat there idle and 
content, her hat discarded, both windows down; drinking in pure 
colour and clean air, recapturing the sense of space, that is the es- 
sence of a]l natural beauty; glad of the return to her real, familiar 
way of life, after her long taste of the ‘social game’ at its zenith. 
They would not envy her, those young Londoners; neither did 
she envy them, for all the varied excitement of their days. To her 
unsophisticated mind, they seemed very bold, very daring, but 
very restless and unsatisfied; while they, no doubt, would be dis- 
astrously bored with her simple round of duties and delights. 
Yet these, by contrast, gave one a sense of something deeper 
rooted — life itself, of the best sort; because places like Coombe 
St. Mary’s belonged, not to any mere Daphne Carlyon, but to 
England — the invincible spirit of England, supposed to have 
been stunned and shouted down in these frivolous noisy years, 
after the War. But she knew, and others of her kind knew, that 
it was still there, and always would be there, till the British 
Isles sank to the bottom of the sea. 
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It surprised her a little to find herself definitely thinking all 
that; but in these three vivid, crowded weeks, the strong wine of 
new seeing and new feeling had been deeply tinging her thought- 
ful mind, while impact with Aunt Wyn’s personality enabled her 
to see a richer, more various world about her. And in her heart 
were deeper perturbations than her ingrained shyness could re- 
cognise — yet. There was the ache at having hurt — John, hav- 
ing failed him when he expected bigger things of her, who had 
hardly yet taken personal account of falling in love. And now 
its demands had been sprung upon her, in the concrete form of a 
man she admired and trusted and wanted to keep in her life. 
But marriage... ! Her nervous shrinking from the idea, even in 
connection with him, told her plainly she was far from ready for 
so big an emotional demand. He knew it — and he was right. 

All the last part of that incredible evening she had been vaguely 
aware of something impending; her dread of facing reality at odds 
with an instinctive courage that urged her to face it, and get it 
over. Because of that, she had asked him in; and afterwards had 
been filled with remorse, lest he should have taken it for encour- 
agement. But for that glimpse at Mrs. Mellstein’s dance, and its 
exaggerated effect on her, perhaps things might have gone other- 
wise. She could not tell. She only knew she had read, in occa- 
sional novels, of unfortunate heroines ‘crushed’ in their lovers’ 
arms; and a sudden unreasoning terror had seized her of what 
might happen if she said, ‘ Yes.’ 

To-day, however, even John and his trouble were dwarfed by 
acute anxiety over her mysterious recall. He would never have 
scared her for nothing. And Aunt Wyn had seemed troubled too 
— both about the refusal and about the recall. 

She had packed at lightning speed, had wired to John and 
Mostyn; and had left Town by the earliest train. She had asked 
for that letter at Exeter; and had been reading it over at inter- 
vals ever since. She found it distractingly short and distractingly 
vague — which was not his fault. But it was his fault writing, 
‘Lady Carlyon,’ when he had agreed to Daphne, and she had 
been practising ‘John’ in her mind, liking it better than she ex- 
pected; liking him better too, in retrospect, than in actual near- 
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ness. It was one of her odd freaks that she often felt more deeply 
moved by the remembered idea of a person than by their presence. 
She had known the sensation even with her father. 

But minor personal pangs were as nothing compared with 
‘things’ happening at Marracombe and Yelstone: her people 
upset, and she — allin the dark. Only yesterday she had a letter 
from Mostyn, even friendlier than usual, mentioning, in a post- 
cript, an unfortunate turn of affairs with some of her invested 
capital, which he feared might involve her in further sacrifices. 
He would not worry her with business while she was enjoying 
herself up there; but they would thresh things out when she re- 
turned. No mention of Marracombe: and he had actually told 
John she knew all about it... ! What was ‘it’? And what had 
made him lie to John? For the first time there crept into her 
mind a definite whisper of distrust. Whatever his failings, she 
had assumed that, being a gentleman, he must act straightly. 
Now, she began to wonder, to doubt. 

No experience of deliberate crookedness had yet come into her 
life; and it affected her like contact with something unclean. She 
would not believe it, even of Mostyn, without clear proof. But, 
unable to mention John’s letter, she could neither ask questions 
nor seem anxious. In any case, she would prefer to give him his 
chance of telling her himself — as he surely would. She felt much 
more tolerant towards him now; especially since Aunt Wyn had 
spoken of her letter. (And Mostyn had said nothing about that!) 
She could actually look forward to Coombe without either of 
them, when Aunt Wyn had settled her London affairs and was 
able to join her for the summer. 

The little toy train was creeping up the branch from Barn- 
stable: but even the flowering banks, the rocky outcrop and wel- 
coming blaze of gorse could not distract her mind from the one 
thought. 

Would they never arrive... ? 


The Conyngsford platform at last! And there stood Mostyn, 
smiling and lifting his hat. Very nice of him to come; and his 
greeting was almost effusive. He was driving her himself in his 
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new little car. He seldom drove and was not clever at it, yet he 
talked the whole time; and embarrassed her by the way he kept 
looking round at her. But never a word about local affairs. 

Passing through Conyngsford, he halted here and there, dart- 
ing into one shop and another. He never seemed able to be in a 
town without buying endless things; and she hardly knew how to 
conceal her impatience to get home: for he evidently did not 
mean to speak in the car. 

Their final halt was at a famous confectioner’s, whence he 
emerged with a costly box of chocolate creams. 

‘“ Sweets to the sweet!”’’ he platitudinised, handing her the 
gift with one of his looks. ‘I know they’re always welcome!’ — 

They certainly were welcome, as a diversion; and would have 
been more so at any other moment. 

Once they were out of the town, empty country on all sides, 
she untied the ribbon, helped herself and held out the box to him. 

With his hands grasping the wheel, he turned, smiling. 

‘Be a kind girl — and pop one into my mouth, please!’ 

The request, and the tone of it, annoyed her; but it would seem 
stupid to refuse. Carefully choosing a long-shaped one she so 
deftly inserted it, that his lips barely touched her thumb and 
finger before they were withdrawn. 

‘Thanks very much. But I’m not a stinging nettle!’ He 
laughed at her confusion, and eyed her till she blushed. ‘That’s 
very pretty!’ he said; and abruptly captured her hand. ‘You 
don’t know how glad I am to have you back again.’ 

‘You can’t be gladder than I am to be back again,’ she an- 
swered fervently and managed to withdraw her hand, not before 
he had given it an extra squeeze. ‘I hope it won’t all be spoilt by 
... the money worries you mentioned. Are they... very bad?’ 

‘Oh, well,’ he looked discomposed. ‘We shall weather them if 
... if you and I pull together, if you don’t altogether scout my 
practical view of things. Some judicious lopping of the Estate, 
now, may end in saving you from the fate of hundreds like your- 
self.’ 

She wondered, with a secret pang, could he possibly mean — 
Marracombe? But he hurried on: 
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‘I’m not going to spoil the joy of your return by plunging into 
business. Don’t I know how you hate it! We’ll tackle it officially 
later on. I’ve something else rather more urgent, on my mind 
just now.’ 

Again one of his looks, that vaguely alarmed her, and made 
her long to escape. She could only take refuge in her defensive 
silence, and a delicious coffee chocolate; but she did not offer 
another to him. 

Then — the first glimpse of St. Mary’s Bay; the great meadow, 
flung like a mantle from the garden to the cliffs; tall chimney 
stacks peeping among her massed beeches and pines — home! 
She felt the ache of tears in her throat. Mostyn — and all else — 
were forgotten. 

Outside the porch, he was almost knocked over by Dane; and 
hotly resented Mostyn’s officious attempt to push him aside. In 
the hall a more restrained welcome from Wills: and the sight 
and smell of it all — the indescribable smell of an old country 
house. 

A sudden memory of Aminta crept into her mind, as if the 
small pathetic ghost of her were trying to whisper a shy word of 
counsel. The sensation made Daphne long more than ever to get 
away from Mostyn, who was ushering her up to the drawing- 
room, still with that mysterious air of something very pleasant in 
reserve. She could not, in decency, slip away. Besides, she 
wanted to know — about Marracombe. 

His attempt to banish Dane met with no success. ‘If he goes 
— TI go,’ she announced, only half in joke — which settled the 
matter. 

No sign of Phil in the drawing-room; and in the Long Gallery, 
full of afternoon sunshine, tea was laid — for two. Daphne stood 
there wondering, ‘Has she gone out somewhere, with John?’ 
And the thought stirred an unfamiliar prick of jealousy. It was 
the first time she had genuinely regretted her cousin’s absence. 
Not knowing, she would be as aggressive as ever. Daphne rather 
wanted her to know; and she very decidedly wanted to protect 
John. 

“Where’s Phil?’ she asked. 
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‘Where she ought to be — having tea in Conyngsford!’ And 
he laughed, presumably at some joke she was too stupid to see. 
‘You’re not keen on old Phil as a rule. And J wanted you all to 
myself — see? Now sit down and be comfy, and give me a cup 
of tea.’ 

She settled herself obediently in an armchair; and he sat on the 
corner of a low divan opposite her. Emptying his cup, he refused 
cake, and asked for another chocolate. As she pushed the box 
towards him, he looked up at her; a different look from those 
that had embarrassed her in the car. 

‘I believe London’s changed you — wakened you up,’ he said. 
‘You seem much more alive.’ , 

‘I’m quite alive, thank you,’ she answered demurely, intent on 
her chocolates; wondering, should it be another coffee or an 
almond? 

Then, with a swift move, he leaned forward and seized her 
hand. 

‘Daphne... you darling thing, drop that demure pretence of 
not knowing what I’m after. I’ve made it pretty evident — 
haven’t I? — in my letters and all. I’ve quite lost my head over 
you; and —I want to marry you. I’ve wanted to... oh, this 
long while. But I couldn’t — well, you understand...’ 

‘I don’t understand .. . how you can!’ she disconcertingly re- 
proached him, having found her voice, at last. 

‘Can — what?’ 

His grip almost hurt her. 

‘Can... think of it, even now. J... marry you —!’ 

‘Well? Why not?’ 

He was staring at her — incredulous, offended; as clearly con- 
founded by her unflattering implication, as she by his earlier as- 
surance. 

‘Oh, because I—’ Vainly she tried to free her hand. ‘For 
lots of reasons, it would be — impossible.’ 

‘That’s to say you don’t care a rap about me?’ 

He stiffened — and released her hand; but his eyes were riv- 
cee on hers. The look in them half frightened, half repelled 

er. 
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‘Of course I do...in a cousinly way. But I never dreamed 
..- Besides... Min—’ 

She spoke the name with feeling, in a lower tone: and it jerked 
Mostyn unpleasantly. Very tactless! Dragging a man’s dead 
wife into a proposal of marriage. 

‘My dear girl! Naturally, I was very fond of Aminta.’ He 
spoke with a touch of his old correctness. ‘But, if a man has the 
misfortune to lose his wife at eight-and-thirty, he can’t live for 
ever unmarried — especially thrown up against an attractive girl 
like you.’ 

‘Me?’ She regarded him with those uncomfortably clear eyes 
of hers. ‘I thought I wasn’t supposed to be attractive — like 
that.’ 

He laughed abruptly and leaned forward again. ‘Darling! 
You’re simply priceless!’ And ignoring her frown at the un- 
authorized liberty, he went on: ‘For some of us your odd unat- 
tractiveness is a part of your charm. Anyhow, it’s bowled me 
over. Give me the chance — and I’ll make you care.’ 

He caught her hand again; but she shrank away, with an irre- 
pressible shiver of repulsion. His stock phrases made it all seem 
unreal, like a proposal in a play. And she had hurt him again. 
How could she help it? 

‘You’re not a real woman,’ he informed her, rising abruptly, 
anger in his tone. ‘You’re a bit of quicksilver. I don’t believe 
you’ve got any feelings... except for this place.’ 

‘Sometimes I don’t think I have... yet.’ 

‘And you don’t care a damn what my feelings may be? It’s 
nothing, if you make me miserable?’ 

She looked up at him, suddenly remembering John, whom she 
really had made miserable, who had taken it so very much other- 
wise. 

‘I don’t seem able to believe,’ she said gently, ‘that you will be 
miserable... for very long.’ 

‘Oh, don’t you? Extremely convenient!’ Hurt and angry, he 
struck back at her instinctively. ‘If we’re out for candour — it’s 
perfectly true that you’re not attractive, on the surface, to most 
men. I’ve hada chance of getting to know you. The others will 
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be after all this, you bet. Look at that fellow Quinn — sniffing 
round, wanting to marry you, without having set eyes on you.’ 

‘To marry me!’ she gasped, wondering if he had invented it 
on the spur of the moment. 

‘Well — wanting a country seat and a social life with a wife 
thrown in. Lots of men like that in the world, my dear, as you’ll 
find, when you’ve seen more of it. Now know you. I want you. 
And if you and I joined hands to keep Coombe going —’ 

‘Oh, but I’ve told you...don’t talk about it, please.’ She 
stood up to leave him. His complacence sheathed him like 
armour; and she could no more. ‘You said you wouldn’t spoil 
my return with business. I’d have preferred business — to this. 
I want to know... ?’ 

‘Oh, you’ll know, all in good time,’ he flung out, exasperated at 
the awful completeness of his failure. ‘I’m not in the mood for it 
now. You knock a man down and walk over him — and expect 
him to get up and talk business to order. I’ve some human feel- 
ings — if you haven’t. Business can wait a bit. You’ll be glad of 
a rest after your journey.’ 

Thankful for the excuse, she left him to suppose so; but there 
was neither thought nor desire of rest in her. His manner quick- 
ened her new-born suspicions: and distrust, once it has crept in, 
grows like jealousy — by what it feeds on. 

She could not and would not wait. She would order Lollo, ride 
straight out to Marracombe — to the Yeos. Or she would try 
and find John. It would seem ignominious — not knowing her 
own affairs: and he clearly knew more than he liked to put on 
paper. She dared not go straight to the flat, now: everything so 
sad and changed. Only blessed Coombe St. Mary’s the same 
always and for ever. No doubt about the intensity of her feelings 
where her heritage was concerned. 


An hour later she was out and in the saddle, well over the 
ridge, descending to the outskirts of Marracombe. If there were 
trouble in that direction, John would more likely be thereabouts 
than elsewhere. And quite apart from her anxiety, she did want 
to see him again. 
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Suddenly she checked Lollo with a jerk on the curb that must 
have hurt his mouth, and startled him out of his sober senses. 
For the field above the road flaunted a great white board. 


‘TO BE SOLD 
ATTRACTIVE BUILDING PLOTS 


For details of houses to be erected on these sites ap- 
ply Messrs. Sharp and Selwyn, High St., Conyngs- 
ford; also Mr. James Daley (agent for Mr. Samuel 
Quinn), at the Red Herring, Marracombe.’ 


Still as a carven figure she sat, and stared at that blank impos- 
sibility. The slow chill that invaded her was a cold anger, of 
which she was only capable in connection with her land: and it 
was several seconds before her stunned brain linked the words, 
Mr. Samuel Quinn, with the big, vulgar, good-natured man of 
that September day. Even then, the significance of a move so 
bold, so sudden, was beyond her grasp. 

Farther along near the edge of a coppice two men were ham- 
mering in white stakes at regular intervals. The dull thud of their 
wooden hammers seemed to strike her heart. This must be part 
of the trouble John hinted at, part of Mostyn’s mysterious busi- 
ness worries. And he had actually dared —! 

At the recollection, her anger flared up, white hot. Useless 
trying to find John. She would ride straight home and demand 
the truth, even if Mostyn didn’t feel up to business after the 
knock she had given him. Oh, she was glad of that, however 
heartless it might seem. It was the only thing she could feel glad 
about just then. 

And turning Lollo’s head homeward, she found John riding 
towards her down a lesser path from Chalcote Barrow. 

Quickly she trotted forward; and, as they pulled up, she flung 
out her questions pell-mell. 

“What are they doing? What does it all mean? Did you know 
about this? Why didn’t you say?’ 

‘I said all I was able to,’ he answered placably. ‘In the face of 
Sturt’s attitude I could only advise your immediate return.’ 
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‘Yes, I’m thankful for that.’ She checked a catch in her breath. 
‘What I mean is — it can’t be a sudden thing. There must be 
lots behind. Couldn’t you have guessed — couldn’t you have 
warned me? I’m such an ignorant fool. But I thought — when 
you came, things would be safe? What’s the good of having an 
agent?’ . 

Pained and startled by her unnatural vehemence, he hardly 
knew how to answer an implication so unjust — so poignantly 
revealing all that the place meant to her. 

‘You must remember... Daphne,’ he reasoned with her, 
‘that I’m only an agent. Sturt has always set a definite barrier 
between himself and me. And whatever’s behind this move, he 
must have had your consent, your signature.’ 

‘Oh, of course I put my signature to heaps of things, not under- 
standing half of them.’ 

‘My dear!’ he cried sharply — half reproach, half dismay. 

‘Well, I don’t understand such things. And I had to trust him. 
Even now, I don’t really know anything.’ 

‘But you’ve seen him. Didn’t he explain?’ 

‘No. He only — actually — asked me to marry him!’ Her 
rising wrath burnt through all her reserves; and this man, who 
really loved her, had the right to know. 

At that staggering announcement, Luytens swore under his 
breath: and some demon of embittered humour prompted him 
to ask, ‘Did you have rather a job... to say “No” to him, 
too?’ 

She would not so much as look in his direction. ‘TI don’t think 
—a question like that deserves an answer,’ she said, and gave 
Lollo a hint to move on. 

‘Daphne!’ he said, on his deepest note: and the hint to Lollo 
was cancelled. 

“Well... it wasn’t fair, when I’ve been so badly upset.’ 

Tears were stealing down her cheeks; but she would not even 
brush them away. 

‘It was caddish of me,’ he admitted, going one better. ‘I’ve 
been a trifle upset, too, since my return. But that’s no excuse. 
Forgive me.’ 
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She forgave him with her eyes: and he abruptly reverted to 
Mostyn. 

‘I suppose you can’t hazard a guess at what all this means? [ 
didn’t quite like putting it on paper, but I imagine there must 
have been some mortgage arrangement with Quinn, for raising 
capital: and, failing payment, Quinn has gone into possession 
without notice.’ 

‘Oh, I’m too stupid!’ she lamented. ‘What does that mean?’ 

‘It means that Marracombe and Yelstone belong to Quinn, 
unless the loan’s repaid at once.’ 

“Then, it must be repaid. Marracombe and Yelstone are mine.’ 

‘I’m afraid,’ he told her bluntly, ‘it’s bound to be a good big 
sum: and Sturt must have got your signature — somehow. It 
looks pretty serious. You’d better go back and have it out with 
him straight.’ 

‘I was just going. I only wanted to see you first. It was so 
difficult knowing nothing. And he twists things so cleverly. 
O-oh —’ She drew a long breath, bracing herself for the ordeal 
— ‘the awful things I’ve got to say to him — and I don’t know 
how.’ 

‘Take a firm stand,’ he urged, ‘ if it’s not too late; or you’ll find 
the reins slipping right out of your hands.’ 

‘They shan’t, if I can help it,’ she retorted, the more vehe- 
mently because she knew he spoke the truth: and it hurt her that 
he should see it so clearly, should thrust it on her at so critical 
and dismaying a moment. 

‘Are they very angry — at Marracombe?’ she asked suddenly. 

‘Very upset — most of them. They naturally don’t know what 
to make of it, coming like a thunderclap. Of course there are the 
long-headed ones who say, ‘So best.’ It will bring more visitors, 
put more money in their pockets. Daley talks of a big Golf Hotel 
up on Yelstone —’ 

‘Golf Hotel? Yelstone?’ 

To her ears it was sacrilege. 

‘Yes. That’s the idea. Yeo and a good many others have 
notice to quit within a reasonable time. It’s hit the old man 
hard.’ 
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‘Oh, the dear fellow! I’ll go and see him to-morrow. Tell him 
I said — it will be all right.’ 

As she moved on, he added reluctantly, ‘I’m sorry — but 
there’s been a minor upset. A trifle compared to this.’ And 
he told her briefly about Larne. ‘Mind you —to give Sturt 
his due — I think you’re well rid of the man. I should say he’s 
been feathering his nest for years, probably intending to chuck 
you at his own convenience, and buy a farm of his own. But it 
riles me the way Sturt’s engineered it without reference to you or 
me. I’m afraid I said what I thought on that score.’ 

‘I’m glad. You’d do it much better than I can!’ Her smile 
was rather a misty affair. ‘Oh, what a home-coming!’ 

‘Yes, it’s an infernal shame,’ he said — and dared not add 
more. ‘I knew you’d feel it — about Larne. But I wouldn’t see 
him, if I were you. He’s an unpleasant beggar when he’s touched 
on the raw. At least...I can spare you that.’ Her mute dis- 
tress was more moving than tears. ‘I wish I could ride back with 
you, but I must go on and see old Trimble about his thatch.’ 

‘Never mind me,’ she smiled her thanks. ‘I’ve got to think 
things out; and I shall make Lollo go like the wind.’ 

‘Be careful — down-hill,’ he pleaded: but she was off. 

Lollo required no encouragement once his head was turned 
in the right direction, and wild thoughts, wilder words, rushed 
through her brain as the wind rushed through her ears. She felt 
no fear of Mostyn. Fear was no component of her shyness; and 
the threat to Marracombe, to her inviolate moorland, roused all 
the garnered courage of her race. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Naught can fend 
Us from the Sybil of the End. 


The small success, that brings defeat, 
The smiling lips and deadly eyes 
Of Destiny walking in disguise. 
ROBERT NICHOLS 


Mostyn, retreating to his accustomed lair, sat there disconso- 
late, not even smoking, staring failure in the face, and finding her 
a very ill-favoured jade. 

Even he had scarcely expected a girl like Daphne to subside 
gracefully against his shoulder on demand; and even he perceived 
that the manner of her refusal quenched his dreams of flattering 
pressure that would bring her his way at last. The hurt of her 
implied scorn went deeper than he could have believed. Gentle 
as she was, he doubted if he could have dominated her, even in 
marriage. She almost had power to make him miserable, which 
was decidedly not in the bond. The normal Mostyn liked an 
easy, prosperous path, among people of his own stature, his own 
values; and here, in the shape of this shy, intangible girl, he was 
confounded by the silent power of things not seen over things 
seen; by a being he could not escape from thinking of, yet 
could never understand; one who made demands on life that were 
altogether outside his mental and moral compass. Already his 
instinct of adaption was at work. Just as well, perhaps, that 
Aunt Wyn had so politely given them notice. One way and an- 
other, he had succeeded in making Coombe rather too hot for a 
comfort-loving man: and that precisely when his financial crash 
made the cheap and pleasing arrangement more than ever desir- 
able. Oh, damn! How the devil was he going to tackle Daphne 
this evening, and convince her that she knew all about the con- 
tract, even if she didn’t remember details? Clearly that must be 
his line. 
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He was not, however, kept waiting till the evening, nor allowed 
the initial advantage of the opening move. 

‘Mostyn, are you there?’ Daphne’s voice at the door startled 
him out of a semi-doze. 

‘Yes. Come in,’ he answered, his wits all abroad. She would 
be as cool as a cucumber; and it would really hurt him, just then, 
to see and talk to her as if nothing had happened. 

She was not as cool asa cucumber. She appeared in her habit, 
hot with fast riding, her cheeks flushed, her blown hair falling in 
soft wisps about her ears. He had never seen her look more nearly 
beautiful, more amazingly alive. Riding — when he believed she 
was resting! A cold finger-tip touched his heart. 

But she allowed him no time for question or comment. 

‘What’s all this going on out at Marracombe? What does it 
mean — Mr. Quinn being “in possession,” taking my rents with- 
out my sanction?’ 

She hurled her questions at him; and Mostyn, awkwardly 
cornered, realised that Lutyens had got at her first. It wasa 
situation demanding all his mental agility. He braced himself 
to reason with her. 

‘My dear Daphne, if you’ll only take things calmly —’ 

‘I can’t take this calmly,’ she flatly interrupted him. ‘I’ve 
never been so angry in my life. Is this the business you were 
leaving till after dinner — when every minute matters?’ 

‘I was leaving it till... you’d rested a bit’ (their scene at tea 
seemed discarded like an empty envelope), ‘because no number 
of minutes can change the situation. Quinn’s in possession — 
legally. You can’t oust him, short of stumping up twenty-five 
thousand pounds.’ 

She blenched at that; and he realised he had begun at the 
wrong end. Her anger confounded him. Had she wept he would 
have known his cue. 

‘Twenty-five thousand! But Marracombe’s mine.’ She em- 
phasised the assertion with a sharp smack of her riding crop on 
the arm of a leather chair — and he almost jumped. ‘I never 
agreed to sell, or mortgage it either. You can’t do that sort of 
thing, without my leave.’ 
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‘I did nothing of the kind,’ he retorted, nonplussed by her ve- 
hemence, ‘and I was a fool to expect any thanks, for trying to do 
you a good turn. If you'll give me half a chance, I’ll explain.’ 

Calmer now, she drew herself up; and he proceeded to explain 
the golden opportunity that had so disastrously ended in smoke. 
She listened with a discouraging air of aloofness, waiting for the 
point — which was Marracombe. 

His point, repeatedly emphasised, was that mythical hundred 
thousand, which should have been hers. 

‘Think of it!’ he urged; and she thought of it, without the 
flicker of an eyelid. ‘You’d have been an heiress in a small 
way.’ 

‘But I’m not. And I don’t specially want to be,’ she answered, 
perversely unimpressed. ‘I want to know where Marracombe 
comes in?’ 

So, ruefully deserting the ghost of that hundred thousand, he 
explained the intrusion of Quinn, who would look at no other 
security, and the Deed of mortgage, which she had signed con- 
jointly with him. 

‘I signed it?’ Her steadfast gaze said in effect, ‘That’s a lie!’ 

‘Of course you did. That Sunday in August, you remember, 
up in your little room. I explained it all, as clearly as possible; 
and of course I thought you understood.’ 

‘But you never mentioned Marracombe.’ 

‘Well, it was all written there for you to read. Of course, 
if you couldn’t be bothered —’ 

And suddenly he saw recollection in her eyes. 

‘You didn’t give me a chance. You hustled me. You didn’t 
mean me to read it — you didn’t want me to!’ 

That startlingly direct accusation — from Daphne of all people 
— would have discomfited a man of readier wit than Mostyn 
Sturt. On the spur of the moment, he took refuge behind mas- 
culine wrath, half real, half simulated. 

‘Good God! How can you talk like that?’ 

‘Well, you must have known I wouldn’t sign, if Marracombe 
and Yelstone were involved. How you could take such a mean 
advantage!’ 
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The irrepressible pain in her cry swung him back to his injured 
innocence. 

‘Really, Daphne, it’s not like you thinking such low-down 
things of a man. You did sign that deed — even if you didn’t 
bother to read it properly. So where’s the use of wrangling 
over it?’ 

‘But I didn’t know what I was signing, and you knew I didn’t. 
That’s the point,’ she insisted. ‘And Mr. Quinn’s not going to 
have my Marracombe. As you’ve let me in, you’ve got to find the 
money somehow.’ 

The pathetic childishness of that so relieved him that he could 
almost have laughed, had he dared. | 

‘My dear girl,’ he said, soothingly. ‘You’re talking nonsense. 
Quinn has already got Marracombe. And where the devil d’you 
suppose I’m going to raise twenty-five thousand pounds?’ 

‘I don’t know. That’s your business. You said those lawyers 
could always arrange “‘accommodation.””’ 

‘And what about repayment? You’re a positive infant. And 
you overlook the trifling fact that all my capital went into this 
business. I’m practically a ruined man. It’s no matter to you, 
I suppose, that J’ve lost fifteen thousand, while you haven’t lost 
a penny.’ 

‘T’ve lost what I love more than anything on earth. . . except 
this house and Evening Hill. And you know that...and you 
did it. Yet you could dare ask me to... to marry you!’ 

That last was unanswerable, because indefensible. To the 
first, he could only urge the excuse of his kind. ‘T did it to safe- 
guard you from monetary loss. I thought you understood; but 
you’ve no business sense. And then you turn round on me like 
a fury. You’re crazed —’ 

‘I feel crazed,’ she retorted, on the verge of tears. But she was 
game. Sooner than break down, she turned abruptly — and left 
him alone, feeling ignominiously like a whipped dog with its tail 
tucked in. 

He had not believed her capable of being so passionately 
roused, so unflatteringly perceptive as regards himself. Poor 
Min’s indictment was a pale thing by comparison. Now she 
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would bring about his ears the righteous wrath of Aunt Wyn and 
young Blount, who would probably press her to run him in for 
mishandling trust money. And that would spell ruin all round. 
But whatever surprise ‘turns’ she might have up her sleeve, 
there was no vindictiveness in her. Aunt Wyn herself might 
hesitate, if only on account of family prestige. Of course it would 
look as if he had banked on that to his own advantage, when in 
truth his confirmed optimism had refused to admit the possibility 
of failure. And now he must pay the price of his oversubtlety; 
for when he did speak the truth, it would probably not be be- 
lieved. 

No use to sit moping, however, with the chance of Phil dashing 
in. Her famous plain-speaking, piled on Daphne’s, would be the 
last straw. She should only havea censored account of that little 
scene; and she would hear nothing of his earlier defeat. 

‘As if I could think of it, in the circumstances,’ would be the 
line to take; leaving her to interpret that as she pleased. ‘Never 
give yourself away, and give away as little else as possible,’ was a 
sound working maxim, whether in business or in private life. 

He would take out the little car, look up Lambton — a cheery 
fellow; always made you feel comfortable and pleased with life, 
which, after all, was one of the first necessities of living. 


By dinner-time, he had braced himself to meet Daphne, pray- 
ing that she might have recovered from her heroics; aware of a 
furtive longing, at the back of his mind, to take her in his arms, 
admit he had treated her unfairly, beg her to forgive him — 
and think it over. It was a crazy impulse, but not much crazier, 
he argued, than the whole infernal situation. 

No sign of her in the drawing-room; and just after the gong had 
sounded, Wills appeared with a message. Lady Carlyon felt tired 
after her journey. She was dining in her own room. 

‘What’s ‘hat mean? No luck?’ Phil asked without hesitation 
— and received the answer he had devised. 

‘Thought you weren’t really épris,’ was all she said: and they 
discussed his own money loss, the only matter of serious moment. 

They spent a blank, unsociable evening in the smoking-room; 
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he with the paper, she with a florid Mayfair novel; both feeling 
distinctly flat, with their occupations gone: and a little before 
eleven, they went upstairs. 

Mostyn, much to his annoyance, kept wondering about 
Daphne. ‘Is she sitting alone and crying? Or is she sound 
asleep?’ He hoped so; or believed he did. 

Arrived on the main landing, he noticed at once that Dane’s 
basket, at the end of the passage, was empty. He set some store 
by the animal, as a watch dog. Probably he was in a state of fuss 
over Daphne’s return; and on any excuse she would let him 
sleep in her room, where he was useless. She knew perfectly well 
that he objected; but the dog’s wishes counted with her for more 
than his own. He could not sleep comfortably, unless Dane was 
in the passage. Also he wanted to know about Daphne. 

So he remarked casually to Philippa, ‘I wish you’d go in and 
ask Daphne to put that dog outside, when she’s done fussing over 
him.’ 

Philippa looked doubtful. ‘She may be asleep.’ 

‘Go in quietly. If she is — just bring him out.’ 

‘Bring him out? You try it on!’ 

He would not coerce that dog with a pair of tongs — and she 
knew it. 

‘Well, just look and see,’ he urged, ignoring her pleasantry. 

She looked, and saw — darkness and open windows, and an 
empty bed. She opened the door into the sitting-room. Darkness 
again, and open windows. No sign of Daphne or Dane. 

She reported: ‘Drawn a blank. All rot about being tired. 
Probably went off on one of her mad prowls.’ 

‘But she had a long ride after her journey. She was tired.’ 

His unreasoning nervousness could not be hid; and his thought 
sprang to the chapel, seeing she was in trouble. He pushed open 
the heavy door. Darkness again, with the faint smell of Church, 
and one point of ruby light over the altar. 

‘She’s obviously out,’ he said, ‘and we’ve locked up the house.’ 

‘What harm? She may have sneaked down by the chapel 
stairs. You know she keeps the key of that door. What’s come 
over you, Mostyn?’ 
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She frankly stared at his dark disconsolate face. 

‘Well, it’s late; and Daphne was very upset over Quinn’s 
move,’ he excused himself, half irritated, half ashamed of his 
futile nervousness. 

‘My dear boy, don’t get the jumps. She’ll turn up all right. 
You go to bed.’ 

He obeyed with a singular docility: but instead of undressing, 
he sat by his open window, smoking — waiting. He could see 
her in the moonlight, if she came along the terrace to the lower 
chapel door. 

The stable clock struck the half hour: not a sound, not a sign. 
At first he felt angry; then sudden terror invaded him — the un- 
reasoning terror of a practical man, jolted out of his mental rut. 
When the outer ramparts are shaken, there is nothing within to 
fall back upon: and Mostyn’s outer ramparts had been badly 
shaken of late. He was in a mood to jump at the maddest possi- 
bilities. What was she doing all this time? The spring night was 
cold. She would catch her death. If this Marracombe folly had 
really unbalanced her, she might throw herself into the sea. 
Damn fool he had been to tell her it was hopeless. Nothing un- 
safer than the truth — especially with women. Shades of Blount 
and Aunt Wyn, if any harm should come to her through him! 

He could stand it no longer. There seemed nothing to be done; 
so he did the first thing that came into his head. 

Without compunction, he roused old Wills — a grey, sleepy 
scarecrow in his pyjamas, clutching at shreds of dignity, ob- 
viously startled at the news. 

‘Send a man up to the Tower,’ he commanded, ‘and be quick 
about it.’ 

Ages passed before the man returned. The Tower was locked, 
and the curtains not drawn. No one was there. 

‘Lutyens,’ was the next wild thought that occurred to him. 
So he rang up the flat, hoping the man might still beawake. He was. 

‘Lady Carlyon been over to you by any chance?’ he asked, not 
stopping to weigh his words. 

‘Good God, no!’ said a deep-toned voice of wrath at the other 
end; and he knew he had crashed egregiously. 
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‘Sorry,’ he apologised in passing. ‘But she’s not here. I’ve 
not seen her since the afternoon. She dined upstairs.’ 

‘Was she very much upset?’ asked the voice in quite another 
tone. 

‘Yes, she was. We tried the Tower. Can you suggest — ?’ 

‘Tl come round.’ 

And, within the shortest possible time, the two men were in 
anxious colloquy; their sharp clash forgotten in mutual concern. 

When stablemen had scoured the grounds without success, 
Lutyens — who had reserves to fall back upon — echoed Phil- 
ippa’s counsel. 

‘You’d better turn in, Sturt. Nothing more can be done till 
the morning. I might ride out to Marracombe on the bare 
chance.’ 

It was probably a wild-goose chase, but wise counsel was easier 
to give than to follow; and he craved the relief of action. He rode 
straight to the Yeos; but only roused young Frank. Of course 
they had not seen her. 

‘We thought she might have walked out this way,’ he excused 
himself. ‘If you should see or hear anything in the morning, ring 
me up — also Mr. Sturt.’ 

The less said the better, he sagely reflected, riding back; but 
the boy’s face told him that here was one whose sensations al- 
most matched his own. It had been a fool’s errand; and no, doubt 
the poor fellow would go wandering vainly round all night. He 
had looked more like himself since his wife went away. She 
seemed to be paying a long visit for a woman of that class. Was 
there conceivably anything behind it, he wondered idly: but 
could not long keep his thoughts away from the one futile, dis- 
tracting query. What was Daphne doing? Where had she gone? 

Before he reached home, a violent storm blew up from the 
southwest, making sleep more than ever impossible in his misery 
of blank ignorance and anxiety. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


A dropped star 
Makes bitter waters, says a book I’ve read. 
E. B. BROWNING 


JouHN LUTYENS’ empty errand had been based on sound reason- 
ing. Where her heart was, there Daphne’s steps would lead her. 
And so it had been. Though she avoided the village, it was in 
that direction she had gone; obeying the fundamental instinct 
that led her always out-of-doors, when the double need was on her 
to be alone, yet upheld by some large, silent companionship that 
could neither question nor condole. And never had that need 
been greater than now. 

Eating her lonely dinner by the window, in her peaceful room, 
her uncomprehending despair over Marracombe and Yelstone 
had been sharpened by pangs of self-reproach. Through her ig- 
norance and distaste for business details, she had betrayed her 
own people, lost the great heath, her sanctuary of wild life, temple 
of the old earth-gods in whom she dimly believed. 

But then — she had trusted Mostyn, her cousin and coéper- 
ator. And if she could not trust him about money affairs, how 
could things be carried on at all? Had he not pressed her to 
throw over good Mr. Truscott, she would have been safe. The 
memory of his insistence opened horrid vistas of doubt in her 
mind. Was it not possible to trust anyone? Mostyn — Larne — 
Phil? Never yet had she frankly looked evil in the face; regard- 
ing it vaguely as a disease of the soul that had its own walks of 
life. Now, with the sharp reaction of a beautiful nature disil- 
lusioned, she saw it as a serpent crawling in everywhere, lurking 
even under all that seemed simple and good and true. 

Oh, why should life, so delicious a gift, be so sordidly defiled 
and degraded? Not the least of her pangs was this sudden dis- 
astrous crack in her whole concept of human character. Faith in 
God, for her, meant largely faith in the spirit behind Nature, 
faith in people and the natural good in them. Now — fresh from 
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social London, faced with the duplicity of Mostyn and Larne, 
with Marracombe in the hands of a man who saw her beloved 
country as so much waste land, to be exploited for his own ends — 
her inner world seemed fallen in ruins. She had been a credulous 
fool all along the line; but she would never believe in anyone 
again! So she told herself, in her young, vehement revulsion from 
that earlier, unawakened state of being, in which she had so 
blindly and blissfully lived till now. 

Looking back over the past year, seeing how subtly Mostyn 
had poisoned and disintegrated her world, she was seized with 
a sudden hatred of him. That he —a Carlyon — should have 
shaken her clear belief in her fellows, and so deeply wounded 
her pride of race! The money strain he had inflicted on her 
touched her less nearly. By the limitations of her nature, she 
could neither make allowances, nor see the situation through his 
eyes. And underlying all was the awful knowledge that she 
could do nothing to save her beloved Marracombe. Whether 
Derek or Aunt Wyn could suggest anything, she must discover 
when she felt less battered and dazed. 

In that confused state of misery she had swallowed her dinner, 
barely tasting it; had watched, without a thrill, the strange, 
stormy sunset that burned through purple streaks of cloud, as if 
the heavens were on fire. Then, dinner over, there came the 
irresistible craving to get right away from everything, from 
everyone. With her head aching, her heart in a tumult, she could 
neither read, not sit there doing nothing till bedtime; but she 
could walk and walk, and breathe uncontaminated air, clear the 
dust of London out of her lungs. 

There was relief in mere movement, and in thinking things 
out. So that there should be no missing her, no waiting up, she 
had rung early for her hot-water, and told Nance she would want 
nothing more. Then she had slipped on a light proofed coat and 
a scarf, against the chill night air, had collected Dane and her 
pet walking-stick, and slipped — as Phil surmised — down the 
old stone staircase that gave access to the chapel from the ter- 
race. The door below was always locked. Her father had per- 
sonally kept the key; and she kept it now. It had often been con- 
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venient, when the full moon tempted her out, and kept her out a 
good deal later than Mostyn would approve. Up her chapel 
staircase she could creep back to bed unnoticed and un- 
missed. 

Once outside, with the soft wind in her face, the twilight sky 
overhead, and the moon slowly gaining power, an irresistible 
impulse had seized her to walk and walk, by the shorter wood- 
land route, that would take her beyond Marracombe — up to 
Yelstone. The strong air of the moor might blow away some of 
her confused misery, the exaggerated sense of everything and 
everyone having failed her. 

She loved walking among trees at that mysterious hour — the 
unchanging, yet ever-changing loveliness of them, after London, 
and the horrid revelations that had spoilt her return. And as 
twilight faded and clouds hid the moon, she had pressed on 
unafraid; awed, only by the strange significance of night. Dark- 
ness, that shrouded the reassuring world, opened her mind to all 
finer perceptions, to a clearer sense of that mysterious unity, 
which was Earth’s most vital message to her soul. 

So, on and up, winding her way through the trees, till at last 
she reached the open heath. Overhead were stars and the moon 
and flakes of drifting cloud, smitten by her light to unearthly 
beauty; before and around her a vast, inscrutable arabesque of 
shadow — blue-black, silver and indigo-grey — pagan to the 
core of its lesser combes and crannies; its ancient secrets hinting 
at the still living power of the old earth-gods. And beyond again 
stretched immense and empty headlands, thrusting huge shoul- 
ders into the sea; their loneliness, their untilled wildness rolling 
eternally under the stars. 

At sight of it all her saddened heart lifted within her. Here was 
her one fragment of all earth’s primal places, to be jealously 
guarded from the encroaching spirit of modern man. And now 
— she could no longer so guard it. She — of all people! — had 
signed away her power over it, without troubling to understand 
all that her signature involved. He had hustled her, certainly; 
but no sensible girl, so dowered, would have let herself be 
hustled over an important agreement. In common fairness, she 
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could not blame him without blaming herself also — which was 
no consolation, but a turning of the knife in her wound. 

The sensation seemed to drain all the strength from her limbs. 
Suddenly she knew she was tired; and sinking down, on a thick 
tussock of heather, she covered her face with her hands. 

Dane, her forgotten comrade, sitting gingerly on his haunches, 
contemplated her curious proceedings. Then, feeling out of it, he 
began licking her hands, with a dragging movement of his moist, 
warm tongue. 

The friendly impulse took effect. Here was one who would not 
fail her, though the heavens fell. With a dry sob, she flung her 
arms round him, pressing her forehead against his soft, strong 
shoulder; but no tearscame. Her head and her heart seemed en- 
closed in iron bands. If they broke, and the tension relaxed, any- 
thing might happen. 

Dry-eyed, she sat upright again, the devoted animal crouching 
close against her, while her fingers strayed over the velvet soft- 
ness of his crumpled forehead and ears. A blustering wind blew 
in her face like a caress. It might be a prelude of storm; but the 
thought did not trouble her. It merely reminded her that she had 
come a long way. She ought to be getting back: and she could 
not bear to go back. Out here one had an illusion of escape, 
where no escape was; and sitting there, in the fitfully obscured 
moonlight, she forced herself to realise what she had done, with 
Mostyn’s skilled assistance. 

Vividly, in fancy, she saw her untamed heath desecrated by an 
assertive modern hotel, by tidal waves of ‘trippers’ in all holiday 
seasons; and Marracombe — Marracombe, hers no more! Not 
hers, he had said, even now. And she, to live on here, watching it 
all, unable to lift a restraining finger, let that horrid ogre of a 
Quinn do what he would! 

The very pillars of her world seemed shaken — her punish- 
ment, for the sin of not knowing, greater than she could bear. 
At two-and-twenty, she felt old, as only the young can feel old — 
she who was not yet full born on the emotional plane. 

Now she must go home again and face it all. Goodness knew 
what time it was. She had forgotten her watch; and the wind had 
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begun blustering to some purpose. But she was well-equipped; 
and, even in the dark, felt fairly sure of not losing her sense of 
direction. 

The oncoming storm was swift and sudden. Through masses 
of clouds, whipped by the wind, the moon seemed to rush across 
the heavens like a hunted ghost. Spurts of lightning, volleys 
of thunder heralded a heavy downpour, vicious slanting spikes of 
rain, that smote her face and drenched her small, close hat. 

She was on her feet now, battling against it, pressing forward 
in what seemed the right direction — till it struck her that the 
sound of the sea was growing less distinct. The familiar world 
obliterated, that was her only guide. By walking towards it, she 
might hope to gain the coast-road skirting the moor. Then she 
would at least feel safe as to direction. As to distance, she felt 
vague — not knowing her exact whereabouts, nor how long she 
had been sitting on her heather cushion. 

Stumbling and breathless, she pressed on towards that muffled 
roaring. Normally, she rather enjoyed battling with the ele- 
ments; but to-night, in her distraction of mind, it was as if even 
Earth had turned and smitten her, when she came out seeking 
comfort and help. 

The road at last: the rain petering out to a mere drizzle: the 
moon sailing clear of her pursuers: and Daphne, sufficiently her- 
self again to hurry across for a sight of the tremendous down- 
ward view. 

Down and down — twelve hundred feet of rock and scree, now 
black, now grey in the ghostly light; the far ocean utterly dark, 
spectral flashes of foam appearing and vanishing and appearing 
again. Closer inshore, black oncoming waves, streaked with 
steely light, rose up like hills and smashed themselves, with a 
mighty shout, upon the cliffs. 

And they, two trivial specks of life — one dog and one girl, 
alone in all that uproar of the elements. Never had the earth and 
her encompassing seas appeared more verily alive to Daphne 
than in that lonely exalted moment; her eyes filled with awesome 
beauty; her ears with the raving of wind among the rocks, and 
the multitudinous hoarse roar of the Atlantic. 
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The splendour, the terror of it — so seen, so felt — dazzled her 
mind, as with some cosmic touch of glory, some revealing sense of 
the Reality behind the Appearance — the presence of God in the 
tempest, as in the still small voice of her own soul. 

A moist warm tongue licking her hand again gently recalled 
her to earth, to the almost forgotten fact that she was trying to 
get home. Landmarks were visible now; and she found herself 
not very far from the steep short cut down to Marracombe. But 
even she dared hardly attempt it — tired as she was — in the un- 
certain light. And if she went to the Yeos at this time of night 
(or was it morning?) what would they think of her? How could 
she explain? 

The nearest refuge, where she could rest for a little, was the 
wayside hut her father had put up some years ago; a shelter for 
woodmen or furze-cutters in wild weather. It was close to the 
Marracombe path: and thither she went; actually glad of a roof 
and walls, wishing her father could know the comfort of his 
thoughtfulness to his poor demented daughter, on the strangest 
night of her life. 

It was a stout hut, with a glazed window, through which the 
moon looked in to see what had become of her, and an inviting 
heap of mixed straw and bracken in the corner. Thankfully she 
removed her drenched hat and shoes, rubbing her feet vigorously 
in the dry straw. She would rest a little, and then, if it quite 
cleared, she might creep down to dear old Yeo, and explain some- 
how. 

The only way to rest was to lie full length. And in less than 
five minutes she was sound asleep. 


Her sleep, though profound, did not last many hours. Long 
before dawn her troubled mind waked her unwilling body, chilled 
and stiff from the hardness of its extempore bed. 

At first, she fancied herself dreaming; straw for sheets, her 
bare feet thrust deep into it; her coat for coverlet, and her damp 
stockings hanging from two nails. Never so strange a waking in 
all her sheltered life! 

Then she remembered: and the mild sense of adventure flick- 
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ered out at thought of all that was awaiting her. They would 
probably have discovered. There would be the world’s fuss. 
Were it only Mostyn, she would have felt like going on to the 
nearest village, and staying away all day — just to give him a 
proper fright. But there were the others; and there was John. 

She felt cold and empty; ignominiously like ‘the morning after 
the night before.’ And she must walk nearly four miles un- 
warmed and unrefreshed unless — ? 

It was almost light now; the moon waning as the east slowly 
brightened; the sky very clear and still. (She could slip down, by 
the short cut, and reach Fair Haven in less than twenty minutes. 
The Yeos were not always out at night. Sometimes they only 
started an hour or so before dawn; and since Frank had taken 
young Varwell as a partner, the old man did not invariably ac- 
company them. In any case, not a door was locked in their ab- 
sence; and she could fend for herself, Jess being still away. It was 
more than a month now. Fishermen’s wives did not go off on 
long visits, like their less responsible ‘betters’; and Daphne was 
beginning to wonder why .;.. ? Frank never spoke of it: and only 
once she had ventured to ask him, ‘When are you expecting Jess 
home?’ 

He had answered in an odd voice, ‘Whenever she’m pleased to 
come. She’m enjaaing herself to Benruddock, zimly.’ 

And it had not been possible to press the point, though he was 
more like himself again lately. To him and his father she could 
partly explain her apparent lunacy; and oh, she longed for the 
simplest warm meal, as she had never longed for food in all her 
days. 

Outside, the drowsy earth lay half awake in the silvery, cob- 
webby stillness of the loveliest hour, that is neither night nor 
morning — her radiance asking, ‘Who grieves?’? And momen- 
tarily, in the face of that radiance, she could not, did not grieve. 

Swiftly slipping down the devious path, dewy leaves and grass 
brushing her ankles, she reached the wide ledge where once a 
happy, unenlightened Daphne had watched the passing of a sum- 
mer storm, the play of Frank and Jess down in the cove. Even 
now — miserably enlightened, with ugly revelations confusing 
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all her values — she could briefly discard them like a garment, 
could bathe her freed spirit in the clean peace of waiting earth and 
wakening sky. 

In the east, above Yelstone, a rift of light, a rising tide of 
colour; larks scattering song; and the sea — last night a dark tor- 
mented monster — now resting beside the land like a child asleep; 
its moonstone pallor veiled in a milky mistiness, as it were the 
Spirit brooding on the face of the waters. Down in the unawak- 
ened harbour, fishing smacks rocked gently, their black masts 
tilting this way and that: her Marracombe — with its mingled 
odours of sea-weed and tar, of drying nets and stale fish, its stark 
candours, fine and sordid. To be alone with it all, before the cur- 
tain rose upon the drama of another day, was one of those simple 
adventures of the spirit that she dearly loved. 

Was there any anodyne for the distracted brain and heart like 
the magic of Beauty? Not her visible magic only, but her fleeting 
intimations: a wind blowing through the soul, a light trembling 
on the horizon, a whisper of secrets one could never quite over- 
hear — secrets that linked all this manifold loveliness with the 
Greater Beauty beyond. Though one’s limited mind could only 
touch the fringe of Reality for an instant of time, one could build 
belief on such instants, if one could not always live up to them. 
It was much, even for five minutes, to feel washed clean of last 
night’s defiling miseries, of merciless facts that could neither be 
altered nor endured... 

The sky was growing lighter; and down there, by the quay, the 
curtain had risen. Day had begun. Boats were gliding out into 
the silvery stillness. Should she hurry down and catch the Yeos, 
or wait till they were gone? 

Her question was answered by the unmistakable figure of 
Frank, standing isolated, looking this way and that, as if search- 
ing for someone. Then she knew he had seen her, for his hand 
went up with a glad gesture. She answered it, while putting a 
finger to her lips; and he came with the swiftness of that earlier 
occasion. 

‘Oh, Miss Daphne, where be you sprung from?’ Standing be- 
fore her, his hands shaking, he reproached and greeted her in a 
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breath. ‘’Twas Mr. Lutyens brought news you was missing, an’ 
I’ve bin well nigh crazed, seeking everywhere.’ 

‘Mr. Lutyens?’ she echoed — and instantly perceived she had 
created the very disturbance she most desired to avoid. ‘Oh, 
Frank, I never meant to frighten you all like that. I’ve had a 
night of it too; and I’m so hungry! Are you going out at once, 
eee ad 

‘Not me, Miss,’ he said, an odd note in his voice. ‘ Varwell and 
Trust be out along wi’ the Bonny Belle. ’Twas n’ like Frank 
Yeo’d be going to sea, not knowing what could ’a’ come to you. 
An’ the old Dad’s fretting too. So if you’ll honour us, there’s tea 
and eggs an’ fresh bread. Pore fare...’ 

‘Perfect fare!’ 

*°Tes only you as would think it so,’ was all he could answer. 
And they went down together. 

Old Yeo greeted her with tears in his eyes. 

‘Come your ways in, me lady. ’Tes rest and food you’ll be 
needin’ — like. Talk can bide.’ 

How she blessed him for the masculine good sense of that! 
How they ministered to her hurt spirit, no less than her body, 
by their simple delight in waiting on her, as she delighted in their 
service. These two plain fishermen she could rely on, whoever 
else failed her; yet it was these, and their like, whom she had 
failed. The bitter knowledge lurked at the back of her mind, 
while her body took comfort from steaming cocoa, eggs, whole- 
meal bread and honey, while Frank pressed upon her, with shy 
apologies, a knitted woollen coat belonging to Jess, and warm 
dry stockings. 

Almost like two women they tended her; and no word of the 
upheaval, which she well knew they had been so hot about the 
day before. Possibly they guessed from her lame explanation 
(Frank surely would) that a trouble deeper than theirs lay behind 
her seeming craziness; that she also had been ‘let down’ like 
themselves. In any case she loved them the more for a tact that 
sprang purely from the instinct of fine and simple natures. 

Not till she had eaten the most welcome meal within memory, 
was any mention made of sending some immediate message to 
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Coombe. The Red Herring boasted a telephone; but the last 
thing she desired was so to advertise her unintentional escapade; 
and she snatched gratefully at Frank’s suggestion to despatch 
young Timmins — son of a neighbour — on his small motor- 
cycle with a message that Lady Carlyon was at Fair Haven, and 
would be returning presently. 

‘No need to send him yet,’ she urged. ‘They will all be asleep, 
and not worrying. Seven would be soon enough. And the same 
message for Mr. Lutyens, please.’ 

When Frank asked, should he also be ordering the pony cart, 
she answered emphatically, ‘Not if you’ve got the Swift to take 
me round in?’ And it was good to see the pleasure in his eyes, 
like old times. 

‘The lil’ launch do be handy. And ’tes the true morning for 
her. Not a breath.’ 

‘Then take me — take me out now,’ she said, suddenly aware 
that she craved nothing so much as an hour or two on the sea. 
‘It’s ages since I was on the water at sunrise. And after that 
beautiful breakfast, ’m in no hurry to get back (impossible to 
say how she dreaded it), if you’ve really nothing urgent to do?’ 

‘Nothing in life,’ he declared; but the old man looked con- 
cerned at such piling of craziness on craziness. 

She ought to have a good lie down, he told her, and a few 
hours’ sleep if she wasn’t for disturbing the great house too 
early. 

But no hard bed in a stuffy room could wean Daphne from her 
inspired idea. 

‘If we take a cushion and a rug, I might get a little sleep out 
there,’ she urged, anxious to prove her sanity. ‘I couldn’t any- 
where else.’ 

At that, he beamed on her with what she used to call his 
‘wrinkly-twinkly’ eyes, sea-blue under their rough brows. 

‘You’m the one ter know best, m’lady. Any wish 0’ yours, ’tes 
a command. Take they cushions, Frank.’ 

Securing the soft ones she had sent for Jess, she handed them 
to him: then on the point of departure, she hesitated. 

Hard though it was to speak, she could not leave the old man, 
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who loved and trusted her, without some word, however inade- 
quate, of the trouble at the back of their minds. 

‘I’m sure you must understand, Yeo,’ she said simply, ‘that 
I’m very, very unhappy about Marracombe and Yelstone. I 
think Mr. Lutyens told you, it’s all a terrible mistake — and not 
my doing.’ . 

“Well, m’lady, we guessed it mun be so.’ Yeo’s eyes softened, 
but his manner was contained as her own. ‘We do be hoping 
*twill come all straight-like. Mr. Lutyens told we ’twas some 
lawyer’s tangle. But he’m so clever as any of they.’ 

She smiled, and sighed. 

‘The law is very powerful; but he’ll do everything he can. So 
will I. You must all believe that.’ 

And because words were difficult for them both, she gave him 
her hand. Then she and Frank went down together. Nearly 
all the boats were out; the quay more or less deserted; and Frank 
settled her in the bows with such solicitude that she laughed at 
him for fussing, to hide how it touched her heart. There was 
something a little strange about him this morning, something 
secret, but not unhappy. Had he, perhaps, heard from Jess that 
another child was coming? She longed to ask, yet could not 
frame the words; nor could she tell him much about last night, 
which she felt sure he would understand; so impassable are the 
unseen gulfs between being and being, between class and class. 
So they spoke, as usual, of simple things; till at last she could no 
longer keep her eyes away from the wakening east. 

‘Oh, look,’ she said softly. ‘We won’t talk now.’ 

The delicate flush that haloed Chalcote Barrow was brighten- 
ing to clear amber, brightest behind the black fretwork of 
boughs and tree tops, lightly stirred by the breath of dawn. Then, 
sudden as magic, a glint here, another there, like earth stars, 
flashing out and running together, as if the whole wooded crest 
were on fire — a clear fire without smoke or flame; the fretwork 
blacker and sharper, as the blaze moved sidelong upwards; and a 
dazzling glint of the sun himself sparkled above the topmost trees. 

Like the rainbow, like the snowflake, the first glint of dawn — 
even to the constant watcher — never quite loses its quality of 
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miracle. Daphne, prone upon her cushions, blinking at the 
brightness, felt the familiar shiver of ecstasy, and deeper down 
an unfamiliar shiver of apprehension as to what this most critical 
day, in her own private drama, might bring forth. 

Thinking of things she must face on her return, all the strength 
went from her, weariness blanketed her brain. With the risen 
sun flaming full upon her eyelids, she fell into a profound sleep. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


A dream is sometimes better than the best reality. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 


FRANK YEO, sitting at his wheel, had been watching also; not the 
familiar wonder of the dawn, but its reflection in the face of her 
who was linked with all his remembered life — a star in his boy’s 
soul, a clear flame in his man’s heart. 

To his simple mind, this hour of utter quiet alone with her 
upon the waters, seemed a gift straight from God — that great 
and vague Being Who decks Himself with light as with a gar- 
ment, and Whose footsteps are not known. The God of David’s 
most pantheistic psalms and the sturdier hymns, was the God of 
Frank Yeo. And in set, accustomed phrases, he was thanking his 
God, while the sun went striding up the heavens, and the sea 
quivered and laughed and leapt, like the young thing it was, for 
all it was older than the land. 

Seeing her fast asleep, he drew out of his pocket a letter from 
Jess. It had arrived yesterday afternoon; and it bluntly informed 
him that she did not intend to return. 

She was leaving Benruddock (she said) with a commercial 
traveller, who was ‘mad’ for her, as Frank had never really been, 
except those few months of spring, in his hot-head way. She had 
loved him, she had done her best for him; but seeing he was crazed 
on other things, she couldn’t bide with him any more. If Frank 
hadn’t the sense to be crazed on her, there were others. No use 
asking her to come back. Her Bob wanted her; and she wouldn’t 
leave him, now, for all the husbands, nor the parsons nor the texts 
in the Scriptures calling her bad names. The gentry didn’t 
trouble about them, so why should she? And Frank wouldn’t, 
likely, break his heart over the mishap. 

She signed herself, oddly and abruptly, with a flash of her re- 
membered defiance, ‘ Your wife no more, Jess.’ 

It was a strange letter, but she was a strange woman. Sweet- 
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heart and wife, he had felt her so, always. He had married her 
only to please Miss Daphne, and not to hurt the old Dad with 
any women’s talk. He had done his best, God knew; but never 
could he give her pleasure or comfort the way she wanted. In 
those spring months, it was true, the witchery of her had called to 
his manhood. Always about the place, with her ways that stirred 
a madness in his blood. 

It seemed, to his simple candour, that God made men’s bodies 
with too many needs. They drove a man on to the rocks, and 
betrayed the better part of him — just like that Judas, in the 
Bible, what betrayed his Master with a kiss. He always hoped 
Judas wasn’t a fisherman, behaving so to Him that said those 
true words about a man net living by bread alone. Yet there 
were a many who seemed to want no more than bread and meat 
and beer. Maybe they jogged along better content than fools 
like Frank Yeo, who must go dreaming and blundering after 
the things you couldn’t snatch with your hands, who loved the 
wind of dawn and the morning star, and heard sea-music in the 
waves. 

There was a line he had found in one of her poetry books. He 
didn’t rightly know the meaning; but it often came singing 
through his head: ‘Eternal Beauty wandering on her way.’ 
That’s how it was with him; all manner of beauty drawing him 
on; and he stumbling after, with a restless hunger that you 
couldn’t satisfy with bread or beer. If it could be so satisfied, 
most of the glory and wonder would be gone — and she as much 
a part of it all as the stars and the wind in the rigging. 

So much had his untutored imagination come to realise and 
accept. But those hours, last night, of distracted seeking, with 
dread of calamity in his heart, had so quickened his human cray- 
ing for her, that now, with his hands on the wheel, and she asleep, 
a wild thought leapt in him, making the blood sing in his ears. 

If he could steer right away from the land and its set customs 
— he and she — drifting on and on, into the far gold of the morn- 
ing, to some country beyond all the horizons, where class dis- 
tinctions counted not at all. A mad thought it was; but the ex- 
citement of it worked in him like wine... 
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And all the while his hands kept obeying some deeper com- 
mand inside him, steering in the right direction, only keeping 
well away from shore till she should wake and want to land. 

A long while she was sleeping, and needing it too — God’s 
blessing on her. And he, with his freedom to worship her, no 
jealous wife dragging at his conscience, felt a queer lift and glad- 
ness in his heart. Jess, by her mere desertion, had set him free. 
He knew nothing of law-courts and cared less. 

Suddenly he perceived that Miss Daphne’s eyes were open. 
She was watching him — since when, he wondered? And there 
was the letter on his knee, under his free hand. 

‘Oh, I’ve had a wonderful sleep,’ she said. ‘How long?’ 

‘Must be nigh on two hours,’ he answered. 

She was looking at the letter; and she suddenly confronted him 
with the simple question, ‘Frank — have you heard... when 
Jess is coming home? It’s a long time now.’ 

‘Yes, Miss, ’tes a long time,’ he agreed; and suddenly decided 
to tell her the truth. It was right she should be the first to hear 
it. ‘’Tes her letter I have here. It come yesterday.’ 

He paused; and she raised herself on one elbow, looking 
straight into his eyes. He had to turn away, before he could go 
on. 

“Tesn’ what you expect, Miss. She’m not coming back — 
never at all.’ 

‘Never? But Frank — ?’ 

‘She’m gone with another man,’ he said bluntly, thankful to be 
out with it, to make it seem real. And on a sudden impulse, he 
handed her the letter. ‘Maybe you’d rather read un for your- 
self? ’Tesn’ easy speaking o’ they things.’ 

While she read it, he watched her closely, eagerly. And it 
seemed she didn’t find it easy speaking, either. 

‘Oh, Frank, I can’t believe it!’ She looked up at him, pained 
and puzzled. The shining in her eyes, like tears, made him long 
to tell her, more bluntly still, it was the best day’s work Jess ever 
did. 

And she completely surprised him by saying, ‘Poor Jess! I 
don’t think she’s happy, really — going off like that.’ 
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‘Maybe not.’ The admission seemed forced out of him. 
‘Reckon it was her best chance, though; an’ she knowed it.’ 

‘And you know it?’ she asked softly. ‘You really feel... it 
couldn’t have come out right?’ 

‘I knowed it from the start,’ he confessed. Then, remembering 
how she had urged him, he apologised stumblingly; ‘I—TI 
didn’t ought to be saying that, Miss... to you.’ 

‘Yes, indeed you ought. If that’s how you really feel, ’d — 
I’d rather know.’ 

And in a rush of relief it came to him that, with such as she, a 
man could say the truth without need of apology; only not the 
biggest truth of all. 

‘But, oh, Frank ... I’m bitterly sorry. I did mean the best — 
for both of you.’ 

He gazed at her now, unveiled adoration in his eyes. 

‘Needs no telling, Miss...seeing ’twas you that did it. 
’Twas right I should take her; and we done our best. Butnow... 
better as ’tes for both. No call for you to be troubled on account 
0’ we.’ 

‘I can’t help troubling over anything that concerns you and 
your father. And you know, Frank — she can’t marry, if you 
don’t set her free.’ 

Frank mumbled an imprecation on ‘they divorce courts’; add- 
ing, to cover it, ‘Jess won’t trouble a mite. Likely they’ll get 
joined by a registry. Nature’s older’n the law. She’m gone off 
with no address — an’ there ’tes.’ 

Daphne sighed. 

‘It seems the saddest ending. But if you’re sure...if you 
really feel it’s best... ?? 

‘God’s truth, I do!’ 

The assertion broke from him with unguarded vehemence. 
Anxious only to set her mind at rest, he forgot that his tone 
might say more than the words. Her startled look told him it 
was so. And like a thunder-clap it came upon him — she must 
have guessed. There was terror in the knowledge, yet it waked 


a wild singing in his heart. And there could be no going back on 
it now. 
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To his immense relief, she said not a word. 

They were already in the bay; and he steering for the shore. 
There, on the sand, a tall figure stood awaiting them. 

“Tes Mr. Lutyens, Miss,’ he said, without turning round. 

He heard her catch her breath; and the thought flashed, ‘Aye, 
*tes Mr. Lutyens, shouldn’ wonder. A praaper man. Good luck 
to ’un!’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Pale as a drowning star 
In a moving sea of mist 
— Too tender to be kissed; 
Yet never so perilous, never so pale, 
As now you arel — 
GERALD GOULD’ 


LUTYENS, having scarcely slept all night, had been sound asleep 
when young Timmins left Daphne’s message at his flat. 

He had it for greeting, when he awoke: dressed, and hurriedly 
set out in the car to bring her back — only to find old Yeo alone 
among his vegetables, and hear of Daphne’s whim to have a few 
hours at sea before returning home. In his own acute disap- 
pointment, he did not consider how naturally she might be 
dreading that return. He only felt how exactly like her — to 
give them all a thorough fright, and then calmly go out with 
Frank, as if nothing had happened. For the first time, he felt 
almost angry with her — anger being the instinctive masculine 
reaction to anxiety. 

She would be landing in the Bay, Yeo told him, with such 
added information as he could give about her night of wander- 
ing. So there was nothing for it but to return, with his empty car 
and his aching heart, that craved for her, after hours of dread 
foreboding. Now he must snatch an early breakfast, and an- 
swer Sturt’s fussy enquiries with the reply that she was coming 
round by sea; then go and kick his heels in the bay, till it pleased 
his ‘Lady from the Sea’ to remember the existence of common 
earth and common mortals, who waited for her coming. 

So it happened that when, at length, he sighted the launch — 
when he had her there before him, and Frank had pushed off 
again — his greeting was not the ardent affair it would have been 
could he have simply taken her in his arms. Between the strain 
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of self-suppression, and the impatience of long waiting, his voice 
had a sharper note of reproach than he intended. 

‘I thought you were mever coming in — that you meant to stay 
away all day. I rushed the car out to Marracombe; not dreaming 
you’d coolly go off like that, after giving us all a horrid fright.’ 

And Daphne — still dazed with the shock of Frank’s revela- 
tion, felt smitten all through by this foretaste of what she had 
been shrinking from up at the house. That he should fail her, 
was the finishing touch. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean it that way. I—TI can’t explain,’ she be- 
gan, her lips shaking, the look of a hurt child in her eyes. ‘I 
thought you would understand. I — I — oh, don’t scold me just 
now...’ 

Without warning, the sealed fountain of her grief broke up and 
overflowed. She stood there shaken with sobs, her face hidden, 
tears stealing through her fingers. 

And Lutyens, filled with self-reproach, with pain and amaze- 
ment, could but entreat lamely, ‘Daphne — my beautiful... 
don’t I’ 

For response, she pressed her hands harder against her face, 
unable to check the flood of grief that had broken loose at last 
beyond control. 

It was more than a man — and he a lover — could endure. 
Very gently, not to startle her, he slipped his arms round her, 
holding her as if she were something fragile that might easily 
be broken. 

So held, she subsided against him — as against the back of an 
armchair, had it been handy. The bitter thought flashed invol- 
untarily — a poison drop in the joy of holding her thus, for com- 
fort’s sake, without the deeper joy of possession. Yet, during 
that brief contact, his heart and understanding so yearned over 
her, that she seemed almost one with him, a vital part of him- 
self. 

And she —all shaken and broken, vaguely soothed by his 
touch — was scarcely aware of him as a man and a lover. Not 
since the evening before her loss had any comforting masculine 
arms been round her: and, to her distraught fancy, it was as if her 
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father held her again, forgiving her, for the unforgivable thing 
she had done. 

As the first rush of tears abated, she stirred in his arms. At 
once he released her; and she sank on to a rock, looking up at 
him with drowned and reddened eyes. 

‘What happened yesterday — when you saw Sturt?’ he de- 
manded, as one who had the right to know. 

She shivered. ‘It was horrible. I want to tell you, to ask you 
... oh, endless things. Something’s got to be done. Afterall... 
you are my business man.’ 

‘Yes, I’m that — if I’m nothing else. Not a very grand speci- 
men, I’m afraid, over this. But who could suppose — ?’ | 

He swore softly, staring out to sea. Then, bracing himself, he 
turned to her with a resolute air of sticking to the point, and 
launched a series of searching questions, such as hitherto he had 
not ventured to ask. In her emergency, he owed it to himself 
and her to speak and act as boldly as might be. And, as she an- 
swered his straight questions straightly, it was all he could do to 
control his rising wrath. 

‘Well!’ he broke out, ‘the fellow’s got himself and you into a 
pretty desperate hole. The little we can do must be done at 
once.’ 

‘Yes, that’s what I feel.’ She rose in speaking, almost her con- 
trolled self again. ‘Would you mind coming up through the 
wood to my Tower? We could talk there and —and settle 
things, safe from interruption.’ 

“Yes. But it’s a pull. Aren’t you about dead beat?’ 

‘No, I feel better since my sleep. And nothing else matters — 
except this.’ 

Turning away, she went on before him up the narrow winding 
path, all dewy and fragrant and freckled with morning sunlight; 
on and up, and out again into the radiant open. Then, at last, her 
room of many windows — the utter restfulness of sinking into her 
accustomed chair; and John, without a hint of fuss, placing a 
cushion exactly right behind her head and shoulders. Merely to 
be with him gave her a peaceful sense of safety. He was that 
kind of man. Even if an earthquake happened, and you felt 
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rather shaky, he would manage to find you a chair and a cup 
of tea! 

It is a question whether Lutyens would have appreciated that 
precise form of compliment from the desired woman; but his 
mind was concentrated on her practical needs, as he settled him- 
self in the window seat, and asked leave to light a cigarette. 

‘I propose,’ he said, ‘to ring up Derek at once; say what little 
I can over the wire, and ask him to come here instanter — first 
wiring to Quinn that he is wanted urgently, on business. We 
ought to have them both here by this evening, so as to talk 
things out, and tackle Sturt before he gets the wind up.’ 

‘Oh, if we can!’ she breathed, a flicker of hope in her tone. 

‘It’s quite feasible,’ he assured her. ‘ Your friend, Mostyn, 
won’t like it one little bit. It’ll give him a proper scare.’ 

He did not trouble to hide his satisfaction, and she ac- 
knowledged it with a faint smile. 

‘I shall be curious to see if he tries to bluff it out, or scoots back 
to Exeter. The main crux is — how Quinn may take it. An un- 
pleasant position for him: but if he is keen on Marracombe, he 
has the law with him — and the place is his.’ 

‘But the law can’t make me sell what I don’t want to, can it?’ 
she queried, in blank dismay. ‘Can’t I explain that I signed that 
paper not knowing — not understanding?’ 

His smile at her young ignorance had no amusement in it — 
sadness, rather. 

‘I’m afraid explanations will cut no ice. In law, your signature 
stands, unless we could prove you were of unsound mind. Not 
possible, I fear! And, in fact, it stands unless we can rake up that 
twenty-five thousand: also not possible, so far as I can see. 
There’s no question that Sturt ought to be properly shown up.’ 

‘Oh, but I couldn’t — my own cousin.’ 

‘He probably reckoned on that — knowing you. But short of 
a big rumpus, that would force him to resign, you can’t get rid of 
him as Trustee ’til you find some lucky devil, who wants you, 
and to whom you can’t say “No,” for the best of reasons.’ 

Her sigh had a catch in it, like a frustrated sob, but she said 
nothing. 
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She looked so forlorn, so lovable, lying back in her chair, that 
he spoke, on a desperate impulse, words he had by no means in- 
tended to speak. 

‘I shan’t change, you know — Daphne. If you felt like taking 
me on any time, as a way of escape... ?’ 

‘Oh, how can you?’ She turned reproachful eyes on him. ‘I 
couldn’t insult you so... ever.’ 

In the face of that, he found words difficult; seeing himself 
launched, without intention, upon something that looked like a 
second proposal of marriage — he who had declined acceptance, 
on those terms, only a few days ago! 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, in a controlled voice, ‘a man in my case 
might arrive at preferring... that form of insult, to being re- 
spected — and discarded.’ 

‘You wouldn’t, though,’ she surprisingly asserted. ‘At least 
... not afterwards, if... ?’ 

‘No, you’re right. I wouldn’t — afterwards .. . unless... ?’ 

He turned and looked at her; but she was gazing out to sea 
again, with the far-away expression he had come to know too 
well. It waked a flash of exasperation — softened the next mo- 
ment by a gleam, like tears, in her eyes. 

‘Daphne — what is it?’ he asked; hoping, in spite of himself. 

And she answered, without shifting her eyes from the coast 
line, ‘It’s only ... I keep on thinking of Marracombe. It’s mine. 
We must somehow save it.’ 

He stood up briskly. ‘Well, the sooner I get on to Derek, the 
better. We may have him here by the afternoon, in his car.’ 

‘And Gay?’ 

‘Tllask him. Aren’t you coming down? You had a very early 
breakfast.’ 

She shook her head. ‘I’d rather stay here. There are always 
odds and ends in my cupboard. I shan’t starve!’ She smiled 
faintly up at him. ‘T’ll come down for lunch. And you must be 
there too, John.’ 

‘Oh, I'll be there. I’ll be wherever you want me,’ he said — 
and left her. 


Fathoms deep in devotion, he was hardly less deep in despair. 
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Had any real warmth even begun to stir in her, the feel of his 
arms must have made her aware. Disastrously for him, he had 
seen true, in London, as to the hero of her story. The harmless, 
necessary husband would have to be another make of man than 
himself. He would see her through this crisis — God alone knew, 
to what issue? Then he must find some washable excuse to clear 
out. 

Derek would probably guess — and Gay. Her name at this 
moment waked many hidden memories — that disastrous year of 
crash on crash; and the intolerable ache, dulled by time. Now — 
this, which looked like ending much the same, if in another way. 
Between the two, only that transient episode in New York. Had 
he lived straightly and cleanly, through the difficult years of 
early manhood, for the sake of a mythical wife and son, who were 
never to be his? 

Passing the house, on his way to the flat, he saw Wills hovering 
near the front door, and halted to give the old man a few words 
of cheer, without letting him realise all that had befallen her. 
He also learnt that Mr. and Miss Sturt were lunching at Lamb- 
ton Hall: they might not be back till the evening. And he said to 
himself, ‘A previous engagement, eh? Daphne knew nothing 
about it. I wonder... ?’ 

It took a little time to get Derek on the telephone; and his 
guarded account of things evoked a brief explosive rejoinder. 
Derek was hopelessly tied up; couldn’t get away till Sunday. 

‘But I tell you what,’ he said, ‘It’s urgent; and a good chance, 
with Sturt off the scene. Wire to Quinn in my name. Get hold of 
him this evening. Tell him I’ve empowered you to act for me, 
pro tem. It’s the best I can do. Gay and I will come along on 
Sunday. It’sa ticklish job, but I know you’ll do your utmost for 
Daphne.’ 

‘Rather,’ Lutyens answered laconically — and put down the 
receiver. 

Then he wired to Quinn; and had time to become thoroughly 
impatient and worried before the reply came through from Ex- 
eter. 


Yours forwarded on. Hope to arrive about six o’clock. 
QUINN 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


No retreat, no retreat; 
They must conquer or die, 
Who have no retreat. 
GAY 


Tuat forwarded wire, coming from Coombe St. Mary’s, made Mr. 
Samuel Quinn feel a shade uneasy. To his knowledge, there 
could be but one possible complication — namely, that they 
were unexpectedly able to raise that twenty-five thousand, which 
would not suit his book at all. To hope otherwise would be little 
short of brutal; but in those regions, where all masks are dis- 
carded, he did hope otherwise — and no bones about it. Why a 
personal interview? There was the rub. 

He felt sorry for Sturt, coming a cropper; still more sorry for 
young Lady Carlyon, losing her property, and saddled with a co- 
trustee whom you might call ‘a bit of a plunger.’ He had never 
liked the man, but he had nothing more definite against him. 

His own thoughts — as he glided easefully through an awak- 
ened world — turned chiefly on the girl, and his renewed idea of 
meeting her again, with marriage in view. This sudden call in her 
direction looked like a stroke of fate, as you might say; and he 
with all the cards in his hand. Could he only persuade her to 
look at him, she could keep her Marracombe — and he wouldn’t 
lose it! The question of developing they could worry out after- 
wards. Decidedly, he would like another look at her — if it 
amounted to no more... 

He had arrived. The old butler was ushering him into the 
library. And there, on the tiger skin, stood a distinguished- 
looking stranger, very self-possessed, very much the gentleman. 
No sign of Sturt or Lady Carlyon, the two principals in the affair: 
which again made him wonder... ? 

‘Is it Mr. Blount I have the pleasure — ?’ he began, as the 
other came forward to greet him. 

‘No, Mr. Lutyens, Lady Carlyon’s agent. Mr. Blount has 
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empowered me to act for him, as the matter’s rather urgent. 
Won’t you sit down?’ 

Quinn settled himself in the deep chair. 

‘This doesn’t mean any serious upset, I hope?’ he enquired 
cheerfully, rubbing his hands, and looking up at Lutyens, who 
remained standing. 

‘I’m sorry to say it means a very painful upset — for Lady 
Carlyon,’ was the unexpected answer: and Lutyens briefly ex- 
plained the tangle in which they all found themselves — thanks 
to Sturt. 

Quinn, listening attentively, realising that his own position 
remained unassailable, emitted non-committal remarks from 
time to time, while more and more he felt angry and disgusted 
with Sturt’s slim dealing. 

‘Be damned to him!’ was his unparliamentary comment on all 
that, as the full complication dawned on his uncomplicated 
brain. ‘You mean to say he didn’t make it clear to her? Got her 
signature — in plain English — under false pretences?’ 

‘I fancy that’s about it,’ Lutyens answered, liking this coarse- 
grained man better than he had expected to, at sight. 

‘Overshot his mark, eh? These smart ones are nailers at it. 
Letting down a girl like that — co-trustee and all! He ought to 
be shown up.’ 

Lutyens nodded. ‘She won’t, I’m afraid. He’s her cousin, you 
see.’ 

‘Hard luck on her!’ Quinn chuckled. ‘But you can’t be over- 
squeamish with ¢hat sort.’ 

‘I’m with you there, Mr. Quinn.’ They exchanged a smile of 
understanding. ‘But you don’t know Lady Carlyon.’ 

‘No. It’s a queer thing —I don’t, except for one pleasant, 
little chat; though it’s the fourth time I’m down here. No fault 
of mine, Mr. Lutyens. I’d be pleased and proud to remedy that 
little defect in my education. But me luck’s always been out. 
Not this time, I hope?’ 

Something in his tone, and the gleam in his eye, made Lutyens 
suddenly say to himself, ‘My God!’ And he could have laughed 
aloud, while Quinn proceeded, with an air of genuine humility: 
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‘Of course, I can’t expect her to be feeling very friendly to me 
just now, seeing the worry she’s in — if she doesn’t want to part, 
and hadn’t a notion. But I hope Mr. Sturt’s sharp dealing won’t 
set her against me. I may be hard-headed in business, but me 
heart’s in the right place; and I don’t hold with slippery tricks. 
My old father used to say, “ Make every penny you can scrape, 
Sam, out of this wicked world (a chapel man, he was), but you 
make it honest.”’ And I’ve stood by that, boy and man. So I 
don’t half like getting mixed up with a dirty job like this — see?’ 

Lutyens, still divided between wrath and amusement, ex- 
pressed his sympathy. 

And Quinn, feeling unusually expansive towards this pleasant 
stranger, went on: ‘I’d be glad of a chance to see Lady Carlyon 
— express my regrets. But there it is. I’m bound to start fore- 
closure proceedings. Failing repayment —all that property’s 
mine.’ 

‘In a legal sense — ves,’ Lutyens agreed cautiously. It was a 
critical moment; and his keen personal anxiety put him at a dis- 
advantage. ‘At the same time, I would ask you to consider — in 
the peculiar circumstances...’ 

‘My dear sir! Circumstances can’t alter facts — nor the law.’ 

Quinn’s geniality and humility were no longer in evidence. If 
his heart was in the right place, it was clearly not allowed to 
trespass on other regions. But Lutyens could be persuasive at 
need: and to one so loving Daphne, here was desperate need. 

‘I’m not disputing your rights — technically,’ he assured the 
slightly ruffled millionaire. ‘I’m simply stating that in your place, 
I should feel decidedly uncomfortable, enforcing the letter of the 
law, while knowing that the owner had been jockeyed into the 
transaction, that she would almost as soon cut off her hand, as 
sell a single acre of Marracombe or Yelstone.’ 

‘Passes belief! The sentimental folly of your lot!’ Quinn 
grunted wrathfully: but grunt and wrath were a tacit admission 
that Lutyens had dimly disturbed his unqualified sense of 
possession. 

“That’s your view of it,’ Lutyens agreed placably. ‘In her 
view, Mr. Quinn, your proposed developments — to put it 
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bluntly — seem nothing less than violation of that wild virgin 
bit of land, for which she feels as strong a personal affection, as 
for any human being.’ 

He knew he spoke truth; and equally he knew that to alien 
ears it must sound incredible. 

‘Good God! You don’t say so!’ 

Quinn rose, in his perturbed annoyance, strolled towards the 
big desk, stared hard at a recent photograph of Daphne, and 
strolled back again. 

Lutyens, watching him, scored mentally, ‘One up to me.’ 
Aloud he said, ‘I’m not talking hot air. In a less degree, I feel 
much the same myself.’ 

‘Well! I always do say a man lives and learns. I’ve done a 
mixed lot of business here and there; but I’ve never struck ¢his 
sort of thing in my born days.’ 

Having thus relieved himself, without committing himself, he 
swung round and walked away again; anger with Sturt for his 
ill-judged astuteness rising steadily, as conviction grew in him 
that, morally speaking, Lady Carlyon had a case. Not that it 
touched his rights, but that it vaguely troubled his conscience. 
This agent of hers was a shrewd fellow. Ten minutes ago he 
would not have believed a glimmer of doubt could creep into his 
mind: but the glimmer did not imply surrender. It merely re- 
vived his cherished intentions towards the lady, who might 
prove easier to deal with in person. 

‘I wonder now,’ he turned to Lutyens, with something of his 
former bonhommie. ‘Might I have the honour, as I said, of a 
few words — with Lady Carlyon, who is, after all, the principal 
in this business. A little heart to heart talk might bring her to 
see the sense of things.’ 

It was a reasonable request, yet the very last that Lutyens 
wished to concede. 

‘I don’t think it would serve any useful purpose,’ he demurred 
politely. ‘And she’s rather knocked up with the strain. But if 
you particularly wish it — I’ll ask her.’ 

And Quinn, not to be outdone in politeness, rejoined, ‘I’d be 
the last man to inconvenience a lady; but I did come here spe- 
cially hoping to see her — if she would honour me?’ 
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‘T’ll tell her so,’ Lutyens reluctantly agreed — and went out, in 
a perplexed frame of mind. 

The very comicality of that preposterous idea lightened the 
strain of things. It might even turn the scales in Daphne’s 
favour, if she could bring herself to face an interview. But he 
would not leave her at the mercy of a man who might upset and 
affront her by an impossible offer of marriage. 

He found her sitting by the drawing-room window, her hands 
in her lap, unnaturally listless, as she had been all day. And her 
quiet intensified his poignant feeling for her, in every sense. If 
that kind-hearted old pachyderm could see her looking like 
that! But Quinn would only be allowed to see her composure, 
not her pain. 

As he approached, she turned to him mutely; and it was a 
heart-breaking task to quench the glimmer of hope in her 
eyes. 

‘Nothing settled yet,’ he said. ‘Quinn specially wants to see 
you — as if you haven’t had enough without that! But it seemed 
wiser.’ 

‘Yes — yes — Quite right,’ she agreed, inexpressively. ‘It’s 
my affair. I ought to. It’s only... I’m such a fool —’ 

‘You’re nothing of the kind,’ he flatly contradicted her, to 
keep the tenderness out of his voice. ‘If I were worth my salt, J 
ought to have worked him somehow — and saved you this. I 
said what I could; and it’s news to him the way we feel about it. 
Your only chance is to rub that in. He’s a good-hearted fellow, 
but you’ll have a job to make him see any point of view except 
his own.’ 

She stood up and faced him with her despairing quietness. 
‘I’ve got to — somehow. I can’t let it go. Will you — stay with 
us, please? I wouldn’t feel quite so shy.’ 

‘Of course I'll stay. I never meant to leave you alone with the 
friendly ogre!’ 

His eyes softened to a smile, and hers responded; but the sad- 
ness and the courage of her smile hurt more than her tears that 
morning. 

Unable, now, to comfort her with his arms, he could only say, 
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‘Speak straight from your heart, Daphne — and you may pull it 
off yet. Reason won’t move him; feeling might — though I can’t 
say it will, where his business instincts are concerned.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said, ‘Ill try. But it’s just one’s heart... 
that can’t be shown.’ 

So together they went into the library: and Quinn’s friendly 
welcome must have put the shyest more or less at ease. 

‘Delighted to see you, Lady Carlyon. Very good of you to 
honour me.’ 

She could only smile, while he hummed and hawed, and 
stumbled among platitudes, clearly waiting for Lutyens to re- 
tire from the field. 

Lutyens, aware and amused, clinched matters by strolling 
away and settling himself on the farthest window seat; mounting 
guard over the situation, while leaving it entirely to them. 

Quinn, thrown out in his calculations, could only ‘come to the 
hosses’ without more ado, though his kindliness felt a pang at 
the changed aspect of the girl, who had so pleasantly impressed 
him nearly seven months ago. 

Installing her, deferentially, in the big chair, he pulled forward 
an ordinary one for himself, and placed a very square hand on the 
table at her elbow. 

‘Believe me, Lady Carlyon, you can’t regret more than I do, 
that we should meet again in such painful circumstances. Mr. 
—er— Lutyens, is it? —tells me you didn’t rightly under- 
stand the terms of our little agreement? Carefully worded it was, 
too; clear as day.’ 

And Daphne, thus accosted, could scarcely admit she had not 
even read the horrid thing. 

‘I... you see, I usually leave my business arrangements to 
Mr. Sturt. Of course, I knew about the investment; but I’m 
afraid I didn’t realise... all it involved. My own fault, of 
course. Mr. Sturt —’ 

Her futile attempt at shielding Mostyn was politely waved 
aside. 

‘There’s some might put an ugly name to that part of it.’ He 
coughed awkwardly, remembering the relationship. ‘But I 
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should say you and I can worry through this, without trou- 
bling Mr. Sturt — if you’re agreeable?’ 

‘Oh, yes... I hope so.’ 

She drew a steadying breath; not daring to glance at John’s un- 
helpful back and shoulders. 

And Quinn, his wariness tinged with sentiment, said kindly: 
‘Of course I understand it’s a bit of an upset for you, parting 
with your nice little village and that fine piece of heath. Ideal 
golf course, you know.’ 

‘Oh, it’s much more than that!’ she cried, spurred to remon- 
strance. ‘I can’t part with them. I never meant to. I’d have 
risked almost anything sooner —’ 

‘But, my dear lady, you have parted with them. The fat’s in 
the fire.’ 

Launched on the main issue, he expounded the legal situation 
with ponderous platitudes, feeling badly hampered by that si- 
lent presence on the window-seat, policing their interview! 
Couldn’t the man trust him alone with the girl? After her, 
himself, was he? Given a free hand, Sam Quinn could make 
her see daylight. 

‘Now, with two grains of sense, you must understand how it is. 
I’ve put down good money. And I’m bound to stick out for my 
money’s worth, see?’ 

He lapsed, with relief, into his own phraseology. But her face 
told him that she was as far as ever from seeing daylight; and her 
words confirmed it. 

‘Of course I know it’s hopeless — if you insist on holding me 
to that wretched agreement.’ 

‘A very fair and square one, I’d call it,’ he muttered, faintly 
aggrieved. 

‘Oh, quite fair. But I was hoping . . . I might make you under- 
stand —’ 

‘A-ah well — understanding’s cheap and easy, Lady Carlyon. 
Nothing ’ud please me better, in your case — than a dash of the 
nobility touch. Cancel the agreement. Make my best bow and 
say, ‘The property’s yours — if you’re game to accept Sam 
Quinn along with it?””’ 
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Her startled gaze and an unmistakable stir in the window-seat, 
warned him off that line of argument. ‘Of course,’ he added 
briskly, ‘just in a manner of speaking! If I really ramped around 
tearing up deeds, whenever my heart went soft, there’d soon be 
an end of my bank account. You see that, now, don’t you?’ 

She saw it too clearly for her own comfort, and this time, she 
did venture a glance at the back of John’s head. Mercifully — 
as if her thought had reached him — he looked round, and his 
eyes seemed to say, ‘Be careful!’ There was comfort in the brief 
contact, but little help. And Quinn — his back to that intrusive 
presence — began to flatter himself he might yet bring her to 
see reason. 

‘Suppose I did feel like giving in about the property,’ he 
pressed her, ‘Suppose you could raise the cash, doesn’t it ever 
strike your lot nowadays — land-for-the-people and all that — 
it’s a bit thick, not to say a bit selfish, hanging on to acres and 
acres, that you can’t turn to account yourself, and won’t let 
others do it neither?’ 

She opened her beautiful eyes at that. , 

‘But why should every bit of grand wild country be “ turned to 
account’’?’ Faint contempt lurked in her tone. ‘It isn’t there 
only for men to make money out of. It’s there for itself — all 
the vastness and the wildness... giving one’s thoughts room to 
move in —’ 

A blank look on his politely attentive face suffused her with 
discomfiture. 

‘I...oh...I can only feel it all. I can’t make you under- 
stand.’ . 

‘Not your fault, nor mine!’ he consoled her, with his invincible 
good humour. ‘And no doubt I'll have a tough job trying to 
make you see the plain common-sense of it. As I said, even if you 
could find the cash, there’s the country crying out for houses. 
But between your sort and the Builders’ Union — cutting every- 
body’s throats besides their own — not a hope in —’ He swal- 
lowed the unseemly word, and went on. ‘It doesn’t strike you 
perhaps that, in my little scheme, a good lot of others would have 
a chance to enjoy all your fine scenery as much as you do? There’s 
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a bit of selfishness in it, you can’t deny? It’s that kind of thing 
gives you aristocrats a bad name: though J’m not one that wants 
to down you all. No equality nonsense for me. It’s clean against 
Nature. But there are times it strikes a man. Look at you 
now, one bit of a girl—if I may say so — holding up all this 
land, that brings you a poor return, and your great house —’ A 
happy idea flashed; and he dared to the utmost; feeling more and 
more that the girl herself was, in every sense, beyond his grasp. 
‘What I mean is — if it’s Marracombe you’re so keen on — I 
suppose you wouldn’t consider letting me have the house and 
grounds, with the Home Farm, instead? They’d be worth a lot 
more. Give you margin for building a smart little place out that 
way —’ 

‘Oh, stop — please! You don’t know what you’re saying!’ 

At the sharp note of pain and protest John stirred, and again 
looked round; a look that gave her courage to find words for the 
tumult of feeling aroused by that sacrilegious suggestion; to make 
this good-natured, but utterly impossible, person, understand 
once and for all. 

‘Of course, I — I see it simply looks like selfishness . . . to out- 
siders; though I never saw it so before, because it’s really some- 
thing much bigger than only oneself. For me, Coombe St. Mary’s 
isn’t just a great place, to squeeze all I can from. Do you realise 
that, for five hundred years, there have been Carlyons here, in this 
house? It’s a trust from all of them, to be held for those who... 
who may come after. It’s — oh, how can I put it? — like keeping 
a light ina shrine. I’m not saying all landowners feel that way. 
But a good many do.’ 

‘Ah, do they now?’ Quinn pensively scratched his head with 
one very square finger. ‘It’s the first I’ve heard of these no- 
tions...’ 

‘A]l the same, these notions have done more for the real 
England than all your horrid factories,’ she amazingly flung at 
him. ‘And it’s not just talk. It’s truth, what I say. Even if I 
wanted to sell (which I can’t imagine) I shouldn’t feel I had the 
right. St. Mary’s doesn’t belong to me. I belong to it — as we 
all do. It’s as much a part of me as my two hands —’ She flung 
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them out — slender and shapely even to Quinn’s eye —in a 
passionate gesture of appeal, her voice shaken with the emotion 
she was at once trying to express and to restrain. ‘Oh, I know 
it’s wrong to tear upagreements. But you must, please, see that 
this is a special case. I wasn’t told... I didn’t understand. And 
it doesn’t seem fair...’ 

Tears were in her eyes, in her voice: and the big man — un- 
comprehending but not unmoved — exclaimed suddenly, ‘By the 
Lord! You make me feel little better than a thief. And thiev- 
ing’s not my line of business. But... oh, well... !’ 

Rising abruptly, he was confronted by Lord Carlyon’s chal- 
lenging gaze, which swung him away from that bewildering 
father and daughter. 

And Daphne, watching him stroll towards the nearer window, 
sat rigidly upright, fighting down the gust of emotion that had 
made words come of themselves; hoping — yet hardly daring to 
hope; glancing at John’s stillness for some sign of encouragement. 
He sat there motionless — as only strength can sit, though racked 
with anxiety: but, Mr. Quinn’s back being safely turned, he did 
at last look round, with a decisive nod, as if to say, ‘ You’ve done 
it,’ and quickly turned away again. What more she had expected, 
she could not have said; but, for some unknown reason, she felt 
vaguely hurt and troubled, in spite of the greater commotion at 
her heart. 

She could not know that to him, all unwittingly, she had re- 
vealed the deep places of herself, as never yet; had shown an elo- 
quence, a fervour of feeling, in defence of her beloved St. Mary’s, 
with which he had scarcely credited her, worshipful lover though 
he was. Nor would he have missed the wonder and the pain of 
that unconscious revealing, which left him more than ever in 
love with her, more than ever convinced that any budding ten- 
derness she might have for him was a shadowy thing beside her 
devotion to her known and loved surroundings. Had he, after 
all, pursued a maiden, only to clasp a tree?... 

And Samuel Quinn — shrewd, yet good-hearted ‘old pachy- 
derm’ — stood staring out of the long window behind her chair; 
contemplating the ruins of his romantic way out of their tangle. 
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A sweet creature, she was, and no mistake, but a star out of his 
reach; too much in the air for a plain man like himself. He 
couldn’t live up to it for a week — even if she would look at him: 
and he no longer had the conceit to suppose it possible. Her 
passionate eloquence, her trembling on the verge of tears — yet 
not collapsing and making a scene — profoundly impressed and 
disturbed him: moved him to an almost fatherly feeling for her. 

From that feeling there sprang a sudden generous impulse, to 
which he could not immediately succumb; but turning it over in 
his mind — untroubled by her appealing face — he perceived 
how fitly he might use it to visit his wrath on Sturt, who deserved 
a jolly good hiding — and would not get it. With Sam Quinn’s 
assistance, however, he should have the next best thing. Plenty 
more beauty spots going, on this unspoilt coast. Owners tum- 
bling over each other to sell them. And, in any case, his kindli- 
ness, not to mention his conscience, would worry him badly, if 
he insisted on legal rights, while she was breaking her heart over 
it all. He couldn’t, for his life, see the sense of her attitude; he 
simply saw her as a child, set upon a particular toy, which he 
was threatening to smash up under her eyes. And he never could 
bear to hurt a child. Sturt wouldn’t care a damn — which in- 
creased his wrath with that gentleman. 

It may have been three minutes that he stood so, debating 
with his good heart and his better judgment. —To Daphne — with 
every nerve at strain — it seemed unmeasured ages. Very white, 
she looked, with faint smudges under her eyes, as Quinn ap- 
proached her, pleasantly suffused with the glow of his own bene- 
ficence. 

‘Sorry to keep you waiting, Lady Carlyon, but I’ve had a good 
think about all you said. News to a man like me. And perhaps, 
when you hear what’s come of it, you’ll forgive a trifle of delay.’ 

‘Oh — what?’ she gazed at him, her lips parted, feeling re- 
prieve in the air: and the silent witness in the window stood up, 
clearly expectant. 

“Yes, Mr. Lutyens, I’m coming to business.’ Quinn blandly 
admitted him to the sphere where he belonged. ‘It’ll be for you 
to advise Lady Carlyon in the matter of my new move.’ 
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Lutyens, thus invited, joined him on the hearthrug, scarcely 
shifting his eyes from Daphne, as she never shifted hers from the 
face of her potential deliverer. His ultimatum amounted to this: 
that in view of Lady Carlyon’s distress, owing to Sturt’s slim 
dealing —and she must please excuse plain language — he 
would be willing to convert his special mortgage on the property 
into a permanent one, which would enable her to pay off the debt 
gradually, and so redeem the land. 

At that, Daphne’s tension relaxed, with a shivering sigh. ‘Oh, 
how good of you!’ she breathed; and Quinn’s inner glow became 
an outer radiance. 

“Well, I don’t deny there’s more sentiment than sense to it. 
But I can’t abide crooked ways. And I have my conditions: 
reasonable ones, I hope you’ll admit.’ 

‘Let’s hear them,’ the younger man pressed him, with an 
anxious frown. 

‘The first one is — eight thousand down, within three months; 
the rest by easier instalments. And the second — that Sturt gets 
the knock he roundly deserves. Yourself or Mr. Blount, I take 
it, can put it to him straight that I’ve only come to terms with 
his cousin on the clear understanding that he resigns his trustee- 
ship — or he’ll be shown up in a Court of Law for mishandling 
Trust funds.’ 

‘Good!’ Lutyens nodded approval: and Daphne’s gasp ex- 
pressed more than relief. 

‘A-ah! Thought you wouldn’t take exception to that! He’ll 
resign, slick as winking. Then you can appoint your own co- 
trustee; and Sam Quinn will have done you an extra good turn 
into the bargain! There — there! Don’t go upsetting yourself 
now it’s all over, when you’ve been so game.’ 

Daphne had risen unsteadily; too near tears, because it was all 
over, for any adequate thanks to the ‘ogre,’ whose mingled com- 
placency and kindness showed him, now, in an aspect very hu- 
man and pleasing. 

‘I don’t know how to say thank you,’ she began; and he came 
gallantly to her aid. 

‘My dear lady, never mind about that. We'll take it as said — 


eh?’ 
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She could only hold out her hand; and the large man, bending 
clumsily over it, touched it with his lips. More than ever moved 
by that simple act of homage, she went blindly out, leaving Lut- 
yens to accept those somewhat stiff conditions, provisionally, till 
Blount — who would doubtless be Sturt’s successor — should 
arrive and give them his formal sanction. 

A pressing invitation to stay for dinner, was refused by Quinn 
on the score that he would sooner not meet Mr. Sturt again. 
He was on the point of leaving, when the telephone bell detached 
Lutyens for a moment, to receive a message from Lord Lamb- 
ton’s butler that Mr. and Miss Sturt would be dining at Lambton 
Hall. 

Lutyens, passing on the information, added significantly: 
‘Won’t you be persuaded to change your mind?’ 

Quinn answered, with a barefaced wink, that nothing would 
please him better, if Mr. Lutyens could vouch that it wouldn’t 
worry Lady Carlyon? 

Lutyens went surety for her without hesitation — knowing 
his Daphne. 

Strained and overtired as she was, she went creditably through 
the meal. Then she vanished, leaving the men to their masculine 
concerns. 

For more than an hour they smoked and talked as only two 
Englishmen can, who have nothing save their manhood in com- 
mon. Utterly diverse, in temperament, breeding and points of 
view, alike only in a certain fundamental bigness, they parted 
finally, upon a very satisfactory working knowledge of the situa- 
tion, and of each other. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Our deeds are the hard bitters. We learn, when they begin 
to flagellate, stroke on stroke. 
MEREDITH 


By skilful manceuvring known only to their kind, Mostyn and 
Philippa Sturt had succeeded to admiration in keeping ‘off 
stage,’ as Mostyn put it, during that Saturday afternoon and 
evening, so fateful to himself and Coombe St. Mary’s. 

Lunch at Lambton Hall — a genuine godsend — had been fol- 
lowed, of set design, by bridge at Lady Fairweather’s, their host 
included; and it was Philippa who afterwards claimed credit for 
the impromptu invitation to return with him for dinner. Mostyn 
and he had some business venture on, that clinched their in- 
creasing intimacy, as Mostyn intended that it should. It need 
scarcely be added that he had not entirely unbosomed himself, 
even to his sister. She knew there had been a big money crash, in 
which Daphne was implicated; that Blount and Aunt Wyn might 
be counted on to raise hell; that he, Mostyn, did not mean to let. 
himself be rattled by any of their tall talk. He was heartily sick 
of trying to help Daphne, and getting nothing out of it but polite 
abuse, in one form or another. 

Aided by such oddments of information, plus her own sisterly 
knowledge, Philippa had arrived a good deal nearer the truth 
than Mostyn either intended or desired. She could curb her 
natural candour, however, when she chose. Mostyn, as she had 
said, was a ‘funny old ostrich’; and, in this case, she was willing 
to humour him, also to stand by him, whatever kind of hole he 
might be in. Not all his brains seemed to save him from taking 
fools’ risks about money. It had always annoyed her: but there it 
was; and there he was — her one close belonging on earth. Open- 
eyed to his many failings, she was really fond of him, in her un- 
sentimental fashion; and he, more or less, returned the compli- 
ment. 
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Unquestionably he could reckon on her, which was more to 
the purpose, at this very awkward turn of affairs — darkened 
by the horrid ultimate dread of the law. As usual, he blamed 
Fate, or others, rather than himself. It is an impulse natural 
to the man of divided allegiance, who would rather not deliber- 
ately play false, yet — at a pinch — would falsely win; seeking 
always to find a right line in obliquity, rather than cut a way 
boldly out of an invidious position. 

Reaching home just before eleven, they found Wills taking his 
last look round. Asa matter of principle, he always waited up till 
eleven: not a stroke beyond. Relieving Sturt of his coat, he re- 
spectfully drew attention to a telephone message from Trevan- 
yon; and Mostyn read it with curses in his heart. 

‘My wife and I are coming over on Sunday. Please be avail- 
able for discussing the business matter you know of. We shall 
probably stay on. Arriving about twelve.’ 

As he tore up that unwelcome strip of paper, his impassive 
stare encountered the equally impassive gaze of the old butler. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Blount coming tomorrow,’ he superfluously an- 
nounced. Anda prick of anxiety moved him to add: ‘ Any visitors 
here today?’ 

For answer, he received the unpleasantest surprise of his life. 

‘Only Mr. Quinn, sir. Dining, he was, with her Ladyship and 
Mr. Lutyens.’ 

Quinn! The name gave him an unpleasant sensation, as if Fate 
had slipped a thrust under his guard. What was he doing down 
here? Some one must have been infernally nippy. That cursed 
Lutyens interfering again! 

To Phil, he merely remarked — while drinking his whisky and 
soda: ‘You’d better come along with me on Monday, old girl. 
If we can’t take all the luggage, the rest can follow on. I don’t 
care if it does put Daphne out a bit. She’ll have her precious 
Blounts, for the moment. And I don’t see myself hanging on 
where I’m not wanted, till Aunt Wyn gracefully gives us the 
boot!’ 

Phil smiled at that, in an odd way, but said nothing: which 
was unlike her. Not being in the mood for any of her famous 
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home truths, he added with his best air of self-importance: ‘I’ve 
as good as settled with Lambton to take a run over to America 
in connection with our joint little business — all exes paid — if I 
can fix things with Mansfield; selling my partnership, and that. 
Of course you’ll come along too, eh?’ 

Phil opened her eyes. ‘Rather risky, cutting loose at your 
age,’ she said. ‘But of course I’d love it.’ 

“Thought so. As to risk; well, I might strike something worth 
doing out there — and not come back. More scope, across the 
Atlantic, for a go-ahead man, than in this sleepy old corner of 
England, eh?’ 

Again she smiled in that odd fashion. ‘Brisk work — the way 
you've settled it all! But anyhow — I’m game.’ 

And suddenly, to her frank surprise, he kissed her soundly, 
linking his arm in hers, as they went upstairs to bed. Brisk it 
certainly was; but, in a crisis, nothing gave him keener satisfac- 
tion than to forestall the enemy. Towards Daphne, he had the 
grace to feel regretful: but he had prepared a neat parting speech, 
in which regret would be tempered with his chronic implication 
that he had considered her interests, first and last. 


Daphne put in no appearance next morning; but sent a mes- 
sage that she was not well, and would remain in her room. 

The enemy, however, arrived up to time. Mostyn, packing 
inconspicuously — so as not to set the servants talking — noted 
the fact from his bedroom window; noted also that the car 
stopped first near the gateway, while its occupants paid a call on 
Lutyens, who had evidently been pulling all the strings to some 
purpose. 

When they slid past the library, he was already entrenched; 
trying to ignore an inner pang at the prospect of leaving the 
stateliest, and most comfortable ‘den’ he had ever known, or 
was ever likely to know again. The library and the cellar — 
those two precincts, which he had come to regard as peculiarly 
his own — he would miss more than all. 

He rose, as the door opened to admit the enemy — very cool 
and all there; but a glint in his eye, and the set of his jaw ad- 
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vised Mostyn to ‘go one better’ in respect of coolness, so as to 
keep the whip hand. 

‘Well —! This isan unholy mess you’ve landed us in,’ Blount 
attacked the main issue, without preamble. ‘Speculating with 
Trust Funds and letting Daphne down —’ 

‘Who is your informant, may I ask?’ Mostyn stiffened under 
the impact — thought better of his question, and added with his 
air of chill formality ;‘ Daphne knew what she was about all right.’ 

‘Excuse me, she did not.’ 

Mostyn twitched an eyebrow. 

‘IT wasn’t aware — you had seen her.’ His tone was incisive. 
Clearly he had scored a hit. He was not to be tripped up’on 
second-hand information. 

‘You mean to tell me Daphne wittingly put her name to that 
deed?’ Blount deftly parried, and lunged afresh. ‘That she vir- 
tually signed away Marracombe and Yelstone, on the off chance 
of making a big scoop?’ 

‘I don’t mean to tell you anything,’ Mostyn retorted, with 
smothered fury. ‘I question your right to interfere between 
Daphne and myself in the matter.’ 

‘We'll stick to the point, I think,’ Blount coolly shelved his 
attempt to shift the issue. ‘I’m acting for Mrs. Delaney — and 
for Daphne. You reckoned on her, of course. But you reckoned 
without Quinn. 

That name jerked Mostyn unpleasantly, as it had done last 
night. They were still standing. So tense was their mutual ani- 
mosity, that neither thought of sitting down. 

‘Quinn’s got nothing against me,’ was all Mostyn could find 
to say, fumbling in the dark; longing, yet fearing, to know more 
of that one uncertain factor. 

‘Oh, nothing! Only — being a thorough good fellow, he 
isn’t enamoured of your methods. His decent change of front 
is about the only thing Daphne has to thank you for — and 
that was partly her own doing. Otherwise, this knock would 
have about broken her.’ 

‘Sheer sentiment! If she’d let the land go, she needn’t lose a 
penny. Where am /, d’you suppose?’ 
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‘I don’t know. And frankly, I don’t care, so long as you 
cut loose from Coombe St. Mary’s.’ 

That disconcerting rejoinder infuriated Mostyn, like a blow; 
but he launched his counter-thrust with an equal coolness. 

‘Oh, you needn’t get worrying about Coombe. Philippa and 
I are leaving to-morrow. I’ve some urgent business on, for 
Lord Lambton; and anyway, I’m fairly fed up with the thank- 
less job of playing Providence to Daphne. She’s impossible to 
deal with, on practical issues. Of course, as her co-trustee.. .’ 

‘Precisely! It’s as her co-trustee that you’ve failed all along 
the line. And that’s where Quinn comes in. If you’ll kindly 
listen for five minutes, I’ll make the position clear. In fact, 
it’s what I’ve come for. — Shall we sit?’ 

‘No, thanks,’ Mostyn snapped, infuriated by the prospect of 
a sharper clash than he had foreseen. ‘Talk away. You can’t 
shunt me, unless I choose to resign. And flatly —I don’t 
choose.’ 

“That remains to be seen. Anyhow, you’ve had your fling at 
it — and done damage enough for one year. You’ve landed poor 
Daphne in a financial hole; and given her the shock of her life. 
The after-effects may be serious; but that won’t worry you. So 
T’ll get on with this unpleasant job.’ 

Briefly and clearly, he stated the terms of Quinn’s changed at- 
titude; and Mostyn, as he listened, had the peculiarly provoking 
sensation of going white under the eyes of an enemy: so mortally 
was his consuming vanity hurt by that unvarnished vision of him- 
self, as he evidently appeared to those others — Blount, Lutyens, 
Quinn. And the last was the unkindest cut of all. Between the 
big man’s alternatives, it was Hobson’s choice — and they knew 
it. The knowledge that they had him in a vice was gall and worm- 
wood to one whose natural instinct, when attacked, was to lash 
out, or to disappoint expectation. In his present pass, he could 
only disappoint them by not turning a hair. 

‘Of course, if ¢hat’s Quinn’s little game —I resign instanter. 
_ And a good riddance of a heavy responsibility. I’d have sworn 
he was too level-headed for the sentimental touch. But Daphne’s 
a decent sort. I shall ask her straight, when I see her, how far 
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she’s mixed up in all this? One can be sure of the truth from her.’ 

The scathing implication glanced harmlessly aside. 

‘I’m told she has refused to see you again,’ was all that Blount 
had to say. ‘And I don’t blame her. For all her gentleness, 
you’ve presumed beyond the limits. And she’s no fool about the 
things that matter. She’s been reared to landownership. She 
knows very well — it’s a sacred trust; not a mere money-making 
concern. You can believe me, or not, it’s owners like Daphne — 
even if they do err on the side of sentiment — who are England’s 
best safeguards against revolution. And that’s not tall talk. It’s 
the truth.’ 

Derek paused to light a cigarette, very much aware that he had 
let himself go: and not sorry for it either. 

As Sturt said nothing, he added with a straight look: ‘I pre- 
sume I can tell Quinn that we accept his conditions — that you 
will resign?’ 

‘You can tell him what you damn well please,’ Mostyn re- 
torted, white with rage. ‘I’ve no more use for any of you. Phil 
and I will leave this afternoon. If that’s what you want, you’re 
welcome to it.’ 

And he strode out with an unconscious touch of the melo- 
dramatic common to average man in a rage. 

Derek, left alone on the tiger skin, whistled softly. Few more 
distasteful duties had fallen to his Jot. He disliked making him- 
self really unpleasant even to a man like Sturt. But it was 
some satisfaction to have done it effectually: and Gay would 
approve. Daphne — who was suffering from a sharp nervous 
reaction — would be more appreciative later on. 


Before tea-time, Mostyn and Philippa Sturt left Coombe St. 
Mary’s by car. Only Wills, and a wandering gardener, watched 
them depart. 

If there slid into Mostyn’s mind a sharp sense of contrast be- 
tween their coming and their going, his immobile face, with its 
out-thrust chin, gave no sign. Roseate visions of New York were 
already flitting across his brain. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


There comes a day, too merciless in clearness, 


There comes a day when, to endure in nearness, 
Can be endured no more. 
HERBERT TRENCH 


LUTYENS, bidden to supper that evening, found the beloved place 
free at last from the all-pervading shadow of Sturt; the four of 
them actually alone — as they had not been since that week of 
enchantment at Trevanyon. But the gulf between then and now, 
smote him sharply at sight of Daphne herself, on whom the van- 
ished shadow seemed to have left a ghostly aftermath; so pale 
she was, with a little worried line between her brows, that quick- 
ened his hatred of the man who set it there. 

She sat through the meal, eating little, talking less; answering 
briefly if one spoke to her, and letting the thread fall loose, as if 
she could not make the effort to pick it up. The sole remark she 
originated was addressed to Derek, and revealed the trend of her 
thoughts. 

‘Are you sure we really can find that eight thousand in the 
time he said?’ 

Daphne thinking of money was a Daphne changed indeed! 

And Derek answered cheerfully: ‘We'll squeeze it out of some- 
thing, all right. Morven Rise might fetch four. You’ve some 
valuable old china, too. And how about jewels?’ 

‘Yes. I’d rather that, than any more land.’ 

‘Good. Don’t you worry, dear. You can leave it to your agent 
and your new co-trustee! Also, I propose shifting your affairs 
back into Truscott’s hands — and telling him the truth, in con- 
fidence.’ 

‘Oh, yes — do.’ 

Her relief was evident, but her tone, her smile, woefully colour- 
less. She seemed like a lamp turned down. A creature so fine- 
fibred, so imaginative, would feel any hurt more acutely than or- 
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dinary, toughened mortals. And the mere fact of seeing a man 
like Sturt in his true colours must have come as a shock to her 
spiritual foundations; one that might swing the pendulum still 
farther towards her impersonal world of Nature, as opposed to 
the stormy, fallible world of men. 

Very soon after supper she said she felt tired and stupid: she 
was going to bed. When she turned to him, holding out a hand, 
her wan smile, instead of bringing her nearer, seemed to waft her 
miles away. 

As Gay went with her, Derek proposed a move to the smoking- 
room. And when they were settled, he remarked with a worried 
frown: ‘Daphne’s in rather a queer state, don’t you think?’ | 

‘She looks deplorable,’ Lutyens agreed in a careful voice. 
‘She was out pretty well all Friday night, you know. One can 
imagine her state of mind. And then — the strain all Saturday. 
She was splendid with Quinn; but one could see the effect on her 
nerves. Damn that cousin of hers.’ 

‘Oh, quite. I damned him pretty thoroughly to his face; but 
that doesn’t mend matters. That money-grabbing spirit is 
deadly on the land. — We want to manceuvre Daphne away’ 
again, for a bit.’ 

‘Oh — will she? I thought Mrs. Delaney was coming down.’ 

‘Yes; but Gay got at her on Saturday over the telephone; 
told her there’d been a crash that had badly upset Daphne; 
that we’re keen to get her away. And Aunt Wyn rose to it 
like a bird. Said her doctor really had been pressing her to do 
Harrogate instead of Coombe. She would write at once, tact- 
fully, asking Daphne to go with her. She was furious, of course. 
Anxious for details. D’ve written them—at some length. 
Daphne should hear by to-morrow; and I hope — we may suc- 
ceed in fixing things up. It’s the only sound move. She’ll hate 
it, poor dear. But Aunt Wyn’s the very woman: and we'll do 
all that’s possible on the practical side — unhampered, eh? 
Lord, what a relief!’ 

And, while Lutyens was nerving himself to speak, he added: 
‘It'll be a horrid squeeze for the next few years, paying off that 
seventeen thousand. She won’t rest till it’s paid. We must go 
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into things thoroughly. Find out what we can sell, where we can 
retrench. ’Fraid the car ought to go.’ 

And Lutyens saw his opening clear. 

‘Also, she might cut down her agent by a couple of hun- 
dred, and still be giving him a fair screw.’ 

Derek flung him an amused glance. 

‘She wouldn’t agree to that — especially as he happens to be 
you!’ 

And Lutyens, clearing his throat, said in a controlled voice: 
‘I’m sorry, Derek — but I’m afraid he won’t happen to be me 
much longer.’ 

‘My good John!’ — No amusement now in Derek’s tone. — 
“Just when the coast is clear. Have you taken leave of your 
senses?’ 

‘That’s one way of putting it.’ 

And Derek understood. 

‘You mean — it’s Daphne?’ 

“Yes — it’s Daphne.’ His voice softened on her name. ‘Un- 
fortunately, she doesn’t see it. I tried up in Town.’ 

‘And you’re knuckling under to one refusal — knowing what 
girls are?’ 

‘Oh, she’s quite another affair. It’s fundamental. She sees 
that herself. I believe... she’s rather fond of me; but she sim- 
ply doesn’t care — that way. I rather doubt if she’ll be capa- 
ble of it, ever.’ 

‘Oh, rubbish.’ 

He shook his head. ‘Ask Gay. I don’t say she won't... 
marry. Plenty of men would take her on any terms, with all this 
thrown in. Unluckily, I’m not one of them. And she knows it. 
I made a sort of second attempt yesterday morning, but this 
trouble has only strengthened the pull of the biggest thing in her 
life. And I’ve no taste for hammering a girl into accepting me. 
Especially it would be unfair to her, when she might find a far 
better match and a less difficult, demanding sort of husband. 
Any pretence at friendship is frankly beyond me. So I can only 
clear out.’ 

‘God! What rotten luck. She couldn’t find a better man any- 
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where. And you mean to “ give notice” before she goes? Rough 
on her, just now.’ 

Lutyens, only too well aware of that, said doggedly: ‘I’d 
sooner speak than write. I might be better able to tone it down 
a bit. And it’ll seem a flea-bite compared with all the rest. Be- 
sides surely, she’ll understand ... While she’s away I can con- 
centrate on finding a really good man — with your assistance.’ 

‘Damned if I'll assist you!’ 

‘Oh, yes, you will.’ 

Derek was silent a moment; then he said pensively, ‘I’m not 
sure it mayn’t be your soundest move.’ 

Lutyens shot him a quick look. 

‘I’m not suggesting it as a move. If I go —I go.’ 

‘Oh, you’re a dithering fool, John!’ Derek let fly between im- 
patience and dismay. ‘ All the same you shall have your inn- 
ings and give your beastly “notice,” tomorrow, if you really 
feel you can’t do otherwise. Turn up about twelve. Gay will 
see that you get a quiet time together.’ 

And on that they parted. 


It was barely five minutes past twelve, next morning, when 
John Lutyens found himself in the familiar drawing-room — 
deserted by Gay on some trivial pretext — confronting a 
strangely unfamiliar Daphne, leaning back among cushions in 
the corner of the big chesterfield couch. 

He had hoped for the yellow frock; but she wore a grey one, 
that increased her pallor; and her clear eyes looked like wells of 
light rather than colour. A gold-patterned Venetian bowl, full of 
lilies, brought him a whiff of that first afternoon in London, when 
hope had seemed verging on fulfilment. 

‘How nice of you to come,’ she said, unconsciously stabbing 
him; and her smile was like last night’s — so sweet, so heart- 
breakingly remote. ‘Did you know... I’m going away again, 
quite soon?’ 

‘No, I didn’t.’ He moved a step farther from that tempting 
couch, and sat down ona neighbouring window seat. To be near 
a window at a difficult moment was curiously sustaining. ‘Derek 
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did mention that Aunt Wyn might have to go elsewhere. I sup- 
pose she wants you with her?’ 

‘Yes, Harrogate. A hotell? She wrinkled her nose in the old 
way. ‘I’ve only once stayed in a hotel; and they frighten me. 
They’re so large and stuffy; and you can’t get away from people. 
Harrogate sounds — stodgy.’ 

He smiled at that. 

‘I don’t think you’ll find it so. And Mrs. Delaney will love to 
have you.’ 

‘Yes. She’s so sweet to me, I couldn’t bear to say “no” — 
though I wanted to! Gay pinned me down, and made me write 
at once. I’ve said Wednesday. And I won’t have been back a 
week.’ 

There were tears in her voice. Pulling a lily out of the bowl 
near her, she passed it lightly across her lips, breathing in its 
fragrance with closed eyes — perhaps combating those tears. 
And he did not know how to comfort her, nor how to tell her 
he must go. 

While he hesitated, she opened her eyes, and said in her 
changed voice: ‘I’m afraid I’m not worth talking to this morning. 
I feel as if I’ve dropped into the trough of a deep wave — and 
can’t climb up the other side.’ 

‘You will climb up all right,’ he assured her, forcing a note of 
cheerfulness, wondering how he could make her see his own bitter 
necessity in her slightly unbalanced mood of misery. ‘It’s just 
nervous reaction; and — although you mayn’t think so — you’ll 
shake it off quicker away from here.’ 

‘Oh, it’s more than that.’ Her tone faintly reproached him. 
*You’ll think me idiotic; but it’s as if a veil had been torn from 
one’s eyes and changed the look of everything. I read a line some- 
where once, “better is death to the dreamer than spiritual dis- 
illusion.” That’s how I feel.’ 

‘And that’s how you must not feel.’ 

The note of command in his voice arrested her attention. 

‘Oh, you’re strong — you’re brave,’ she said; and her eyes, 
that sought his, looked less pitifully remote. ‘I’m a poor glass- 
case specimen; anda very selfish one, bothering you with my 
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dismalness, when I ought to be thankful I’ve escaped the 
worst.’ 

She leaned forward as if pulling herself together, in response to 
his tone. 

‘Was it business you came about, or just for a talk?’ 

‘A little of both,’ he said, wisely ignoring the rest. ‘I’m afraid 
the business part won’t be very pleasant — for either of us.’ 

‘Business never is/? He welcomed the note of exasperation. 
‘T hate it more than ever I did — the business man, the business 
rind ere 

‘I’m with you there. But they have their points, even if they 
do muddle their values.’ : 

‘Oh, you can always see points. I can’t be as fair as you!’ 

Her impatience had a lighter touch, more like herself. 

‘Anyway, you owe something to one very ordinary business 
specimen. So does England, to a good few.’ 

“She owes them her smoke and her dust-heaps; all that comes 
from turning men into machines.’ 

Glad of her insistence, he caught thankfully at the imper- 
sonal side issue. 

‘Generalities are cheap — and dangerous! But sometimes I 
fee] I would like to write a book to try and prove that artists and 
poets are the really practical people, in the right sense, because 
they do see that the necessities, the decencies, and the beauties of 
life are one — and should be indivisible! It’s the busy, official, 
committee people, labelled practical, who stumble into senti- 
mental aberrations, because they’re hazy about values and pro- 
portions. Oh, it will be an imposing volume — 7 I ever write it!” 

‘You must write it,’ she urged softly, her interest deflected to 
something outside herself. ‘You must keep on writing; not let 
the work here hinder you. Weren’t you doing a book when you 
came?’ 

‘Yes —I was.’ He hesitated; suddenly perceiving that his 
welcome side issue had led him to the verge. 

‘T’ll probably have to start another soon,’ he said in a changed 
voice. ‘To be frank... Daphne, as things stand, you must see 
that I can’t very well... stop on here.’ 
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‘You?’ 

Her wide, blank gaze, the sudden change in look and tone, 
shook him for the moment. 

‘T never thought you would fail me — that you would dream of 
wanting to leave St. Mary’s... now.’ 

‘I’m not wanting to leave St. Mary’s,’ he retorted, stung by the 
twist she had given to his words. ‘Surely you can’t believe that 
of me?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know who or what to believe. I’ll never believe 
in things — or people, like I did before.’ 

Her cry from the depths hurt him in another fashion: but he 
dared not give way to tenderness, nor did he believe that to be 
her need. It was her spirit rather than her heart that had suffered 
shock. 

‘That’s the cruellest damage liars do,’ he said with a touch of 
heat. ‘But if you’re going to doubt my motive, it’s useless 
speaking. I’d better go.’ 

‘No — please.’ Her faint gesture held him, and his own vain 
craving to be near her, while that distracting privilege was his. 

‘You may remember... that I quite clearly told you, in 
London, we could zot be — friends. And as you seem pretty cer- 
tain it can’t be the other, I can only go. [ll stay on, of course 
—as I have told Derek — while you’re away; and do all I can 
to find you a better man than myself — not an impossible job! 
It’s the least I can do. Only, please understand, it’s not St. 
Mary’s I have to leave — it’s you.’ 

‘But you’re the right man here. I can’t bear you should leave 
it... because of me. I’m nothing, by comparison. Just a trouble- 
some item.’ 

‘That’s a matter of opinion.’ 

Though the assertion came from his heart, there was actually a 
touch of sharpness in his tone — to her of all people! But if she 
was jarred, he felt jarred also. They were in no mood for the 
great word — either of them. For her, clearly, the great word 
was — Coombe St. Mary’s. She seemed dead to personal issues, 
to his personal pain. 

Her sigh was like an echo of his controlled impatience. 
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‘All the same — how you can! I thought you understood; that 
you felt about it almost as I do. I know men are selfish, but I 
fancied you were different. I wouldn’t have believed you would 
desert St. Mary’s, at a time like this.’ 

‘And J wouldn’t have believed you could see it, or put it, so 
unfairly, after all I’ve said,’ he retorted at white heat. ‘I’ve told 
you I’ll stay — for the present. I’m doing all I can.’ 

‘Oh, yes. That’s very kind. But it’s not... the same at all. 
You couldn’t just go away and leave it to a stranger... if you 
really cared.’ 

‘It’s because I care... and because you don’t, that I have to 
go.’ Maddened by her injustice, her feminine shifting of the 
issue, he made that supreme statement bluntly, without a shade 
of feeling in his tone. ‘It’s more than I can stand... even for 
you. Surely you must see... ?’ 

‘No, I can’t see.’ Her low voice sounded half miserable, half 
angry. ‘It seems to me selfish — and unkind. Of course I know 
I may not be able to pay quite so much, just now.’ 

‘Oh, for God’s sake!’ he cried in desperation, not daring to 
speak his thought. For to him, at that agonising moment, it was 
she who seemed selfish and unkind. ‘My salary! Of course, if you 
won’t see, there’s no more to be said. I’m only upsetting you... 
and myself, to no purpose. I'll do every mortal thing I can for 
the place, in your absence. But as we only seem, now, to misun- 
derstand and rub each other up, I’d better not be here — when 
you come back.’ 

He had risen, in speaking; and she listened with veiled eyes, 
crushing the lily in her hand. 

Common courtesy moved him to add, ‘I’m sorry to be behav- 
ing like this. But you don’t seem able to make allowances. — 
Good-bye.’ 

On the word, he turned from her — and went quickly out. 

As he pulled the door to, he almost fancied she had called. 
Probably a trick of his brain: and he dared not risk going back, 
on the chance. He would certainly do something desperate — 
and fatal: take her in his arms, as he had been longing to do, 
under all his surface rage of wounded love and pride, that had 
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stung him into hurting her—and hurting himself infinitely 
more. 

Slowly, heavily, he went down the wide stairs, and out on to 
the sunlit terrace; thankful to escape without notice; his imag- 
inative brain living over and over that brief disastrous encounter. 
Their quarrel had been so sharp and sudden, that it seemed in- 
evitable at the moment; incredible, on looking back — like most 
quarrels between those who, because they care, seem the more 
perversely bent on wounding themselves and each other. And 
she genuinely could not understand. A streak of her father 
showed in her implicit subordinating of the personal element — 
herself included — to the beloved place. That side of it he under- 
stood, for all his misery: and yet... ? 

Had she let herself break down, had he shown her more of his 
anguished heart, less of his pride and temper, it seemed just 
possible the outcome might have been otherwise. Not for the 
first time, though never more acutely, he recognised how the men 
of his race are hampered at moments of stress — only excepting 
physical danger — by the peculiarly English habit of emotional 
self-suppression. Even had he thought of acting otherwise, the 
instinct of race and caste would have prevailed. And she — so 
sensitive that she seemed to have no armour against the cruelties 
of life — had yet within her that same streak of tempered steel: 
nor would he have her otherwise though it brought him near 
despair. 

That they should have parted so seemed the last indignity, the 
cruellest stroke of all. At the moment he could not grasp the fact 
that probably he would not see her again. There are pains too 
great for the nerves to register. Beaten all ever by his emotions, 
he felt numb, as if he had had a stroke. 

Afterwards, when the others were gone, when he was left alone 
with the empty house and his desolate heart, pain would unfail- 
ingly return, and have its way with him. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Thou art not gone, being gone, where’er thou art. 
SHAKSPERE 


RETURNING to his flat, Lutyens promptly despatched an order 
for Thane and cantered into Conyngsford. There he lunched 
miserably in a picturesque hotel, and spent a dismal, aimless 
afternoon; his sole purpose being to keep clear of a possible mes- 
sage from Derek summoning him to lunch or dinner. He had de- 
cided to start early, and spend a few days down the coast, fishing 
and writing. A brief note to Derek would explain that he had 
taken French leave, on business of his own, and would be back by 
Saturday. Then, he must face his broken life again, and make the 
best he could of it — once he had discovered reliable substitutes 
for himself and Larne. 

For safety’s sake, he returned only just at dinner time; to 
be greeted with the information that Mrs. Blount was upstairs, 
awaiting him. 

‘She do say she’ve come to dine!’ Mrs. Lydd — his factotum 
— smiled reproachfully at his supposed oversight: and Lutyens, 
completely taken aback, had wit enough to accept the implication. 

As he mounted the stairs, he was thinking — only Gay would 
have so dared: but whatever her errand, he would sooner spend 
the evening in her company, than in his own. 

There she stood, on the bear-skin near the window, ina simple 
gown of green-and-gold, easily the most beautiful thing in women 
he had ever set eyes on: yet no longer the most desired. It was 
strange. 

‘My dear man!’ She came forward, laying her hands upon 
him, searching his face. ‘Where have you been burrowing?’ 

‘I’ve only been in Conyngsford,’ he answered casually. 

‘Perhaps you’ll tell me you’ve been to a cinema!’ 

Her light tone had truer sympathy in it than the kindliest con- 
cern. 
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‘No. I’m not by way of telling you lies. I’ve spent a very bor- 
ing afternoon.’ 

“Then I hope you won’t object to my company for the evening? 
But if you’d really rather be alone — ?’ 

‘No, thanks. It’s awfully sweet of you. If you’ll put up with 
me like this — and a scratch dinner?’ 

‘Tl put up with anything, sooner than be turned away and 
leave you to your loneliness. I’ve left Derek to enliven poor 
Daphne. What a pair you are! Was she — very unspeakable 
this morning?’ 

‘I’m afraid I was the unspeakable one. Didn’t she tell you so?’ 

‘She didn’t say much. She’s not herself a bit. But she has re- 
lied on you utterly; and your apparent indifference to the precious 
place seemed the last straw. So — you must make allowances.’ 

‘I do. It’s she who can’t — or won’t. But that doesn’t alter 
the main fact.’ 

‘It’s too idiotic of her,’ Gabrielle murmured impatiently. To 
which John replied, with a shadowy smile, ‘Shall we feed?’ 

She returned his smile, as she went before him into the small 
dining-room: and they fed. 

During dinner, he heard about plans for Harrogate and the 
tactfulness of Aunt Wyn’s letter; the whole suggestion put for- 
ward as a favour to herself; no hint that the change might do 
Daphne good, which would have jerked her at once in the op- 
posite direction. 

‘It does seem a shame — and she only just back. But that 
wretch Mostyn has jarred her seriously; and her own almost mor- 
bid self-reproach doesn’t improve matters. She has a miserable 
overwrought feeling of being unfit for her great trust, and only 
having done harm all round. Even your latest move, she sees as 
her fault.’ 

‘She didn’t give me that impression this morning,’ he said. 
‘Anyhow, that’s no fault of hers.’ 

‘Perhaps not! But she’s rather turned in on herself for the 
moment. I believe a hotel— though she’ll hate it— may be just 
the very tonic for her. It seems odd to say it; but she’ll only wake 
up and find herself by getting away from St. Mary’s. The whole 
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place is more or less an extension of her personality, which some- 
times gives a kink to the point of view —as it did with Uncle 
Dighton. This move is my idea. If it fails — on my head be it!’ 

He regarded her with profound approval. ‘You’re a very wise 
and understanding woman, Gabrielle.’ 

‘I’m trying to be!’ she modestly admitted, ‘for her sake — and 
yours.’ 

‘Oh, I’m out of it.’ 

‘I don’t admit that, yet.’ 

As before, he deftly evaded the subject. And it was not till 
they were settled in his den by the open window, with coffee and 
cigarettes, that she broached the real object of her coming. _ 

‘John, my dear,’ she leaned forward with a purposeful air. 
‘I’m no stray sister of mercy. I’m a woman with a purpose! 
I want you to let me see, now, that novel you began up in 
Skye.’ 

He looked hard at her — wondering at her boldness, puzzled as 
to her motive. 

‘Well, you aren’t going to see it. That’s flat. The thing’s dead 
as mutton.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. That’s flatter! I believe you’re going to 
finish it now — and make your name, which it’s high time you 
did! You’ve been so mysterious over it, that I havea feeling it’s 
the best thing you’ve done yet.’ ; 

‘Oh, I imagine it’s that, all right. I had some intimation of the 
sort from Byrne.’ 

‘Byrne? The Great Panjandrum? And you never told me!’ 

“What use — when I’d chucked the whole idea? ” 

‘It’s sustaining to have one’s faith confirmed by Great Pan- ~ 
jandrums,’ she said with her softest look. ‘After that, I simply 
insist. You’re probably being overscrupulous about it. There’s 
no sin in using St. Mary’s for a setting. We’d be proud if you 
took Trevanyon.’ 

‘Thanks! But there’s more in it than that.’ 

He frowned; worried by her persistence, yet loving her for it, 
because she genuinely cared — and his heart felt hungry for some 
touch of the inner human warmth he had so missed in Daphne 
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that morning. ‘I couldn’t think of publishing it now without 
... her express consent.’ 

‘Then she must be allowed to read it; and we must have her 
consent.’ 

He stared at her again — puzzled, reproachful. 

‘Can you suppose that — as things stand — I would dream of 
asking her to read my stuff — especially that?’ 

‘My dear boy, of course not. Let me have your treasure. And 
[ll do the rest.’ 

His gasp expressed more than surprise. Suddenly, over- 
whelmingly, he knew that he would give the world for Daphne to 
read that fragment, the best and sincerest thing he had yet 
achieved, on a theme that might stir her profoundly. But his 
flicker of hope could only vent itself in a complete change of 
tone. 

‘Well, of all the high-handed women —!’ 

She laughed, anticipating conquest. 

‘It’s the fashion now! And you men drive us to it sometimes. 
Flatly, I won’t Jet Daphne play ducks and drakes with your 
career any more than she has done already.’ 

‘Oh, damn my career!’ 

‘I won’t say ditto to that, either. I love Daphne, but I’m de- 
voted to you.’ 

And as he mutely acknowledged her heart-warming confession, 
she added in her lighter vein: ‘I don’t leave this flat to-night, till 
you’ve handed over the bone of contention. So — my character 
is in your hands!’ 

“Well, if that isn’t putting on the screw!’ he chaffed her to cover 
his implicit surrender. 

And when, at ten o’clock, she made her adieus, she had the 
precious packet safe under her arm, also John’s note to Derek 
about taking French leave. She had quarreled with that, but 
recognised his need, in the circumstances; so she rested content 
with having secured the book. : 

‘And don’t you dare to go rushing off in the morning before 
I’ve seen you,’ was her final injunction. ‘I’m coming round 
early to hurl my criticisms at you; and to say whether I think it’s 
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a safe bomb to put in Daphne’s hands. Now good-night — and 
sleep sound.’ 

He gazed at her dumbly, seeking some adequate word of thanks 
and finding none. 

It was she who spoke. 

‘Dear, don’t be heartbroken over it — yet. She’s such a puz- 
zling creature, that I can’t give you any real word of encourage- 
ment; but — I would so like to kiss you.’ 

And Lutyens — amazed, yet deeply moved — quietly put an 
arm round her shoulder and kissed her cheek. In doing s0, it 
struck him as true to the best ironic traditions of life — that 
withholding of the desired thing, only to bestow it when desire 
had died a natural death. Seven years ago, to kiss her cheek 
would have set his senses in a whirl: and it was long before he 
could bear to think of her as Derek’s wife. Yet now — he could 
kiss her thus, love her thus, without that deeper perturbation. 
Some years hence, might it conceivably be the same — with 
Daphne? Was love at once so great and so frail that many waters 
could not quench it — yet it could not withstand the fatal at- 
trition of time? 

Thought and sensation, passing in an instant, impelled him to 
put into his kiss all that could not be said — of thanks, of ad- 
miration, for her gift of the human touch. 

And some quality in it moved her to murmur with vexation: 
‘Daphne is the veriest little fool.’ 

To a remark that savoured of high treason, she clearly ex- 
pected no answer — and received none. 


Next morning, having breakfasted early, she reappeared, radi- 
ating approval, fully determined that Daphne also should read 
those chapters — and consent to publication. She had taken the 
script to bed with her. By two of the morning, had rapidly read 
enough to convince her that, in this book, he had found himself 
as a writer; and no Daphne must be allowed to stand in the way. 
Peculiarly critical of fiction — which presumed to interpret hu- 
man nature — she had her knife into details, here and there; but 
there was no mistaking the impression his work had made on 
her, as a whole. 
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Her prompt recognition of Lord Carlyon’s double strain, in his 
Diana, emboldened him to ask, ‘Do you think, by any chance — 
she might fancy ... it’s herself? I wouldn’t have her think it for 
the world.’ 

‘She won’t. There’s no fundamental likeness; only a few minor 
touches that might strike home. No harm, if they do give her a 
few salutary electric shocks!’ 

‘But I don’t want to administer electric shocks. She’s had 
enough in that line.’ 

“Yes — but all in the wrong line. Truly, John, I wouldn’t sug- 
gest it, if I thought it might upset the poor darling. I may give 
it her — to take away and read?’ 

“Yes — you may.’ 

“And tell her to write — when she has read it all? Don’t ex- 
pect to hear very soon. Whichever way it affects her, she may 
find writing difficult. And — look here, we shall be staying till 
Saturday. Do come back before we leave.’ 

He promised willingly, gratefully. It would be less desolate 
than returning to blank emptiness. 

For all she had said and done to cheer him, it was in no hopeful 
mood that he set out upon his aimless journey, which would 
merely afford the relief of moving from day to day, carrying along 
with him the burden of his patient heart, ‘that little infinite 
thing which God appals with the terror of eternity.’ 

As to his broken-backed novel, Gay’s critical appreciation 
and the mere chance that Daphne might be interested set it 
stirring once more with that strange life of its own, which is the 
mystery and the test of all true art. Yet, in his present state, her 
appreciation, her permission, would be but empty satisfactions, 
lacking her love — his one immediate, passionate demand of life. 

Grounds for hope in that direction could scarcely be discerned 
with the naked eye; and the powerful lens of the confirmed opti- 
mist had never been his. Yet even if all failed — even if she hated 
the idea of his completing the book — something sane and stable 
in his nature would forbid him the luxury of heroic, or unheroic, 
despair. At four-and-thirty he had been sufficiently battered, 
one way and another, to know that broken hearts can and do 
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brokenly live on. Though all seemed ended, all colour blotted 
out, something uncrushed and defiant, some flicker of that inner 
unquenchable spark, ‘oneself,’ would continue to live and strive 
— even, in course of time, to enjoy. 

It might be ignominious, or it might be rather splendid. He 
was not concerned to decide. He knewit, simply, for one of the 
most amazing facts of Life. 


END OF BOOK FOUR 
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CHAPTER ONE 


But we are cumbered with our egotisms; 
A thousand prisms 
Hung round the soul, refract the single ray, 
That else would show us instantly the way. 
T. E. BRowN 


HARROGATE in June was not yet at its fullest or liveliest; but 
even so, the Valley Gardens had its throng of hopeful water- 
drinkers, strolling with their tumblers up and down the long main 
walk, sipping the loathly liquid, gossiping and appraising the dis- 
play of fashion’s latest freak, very much in evidence even at that 
early hour. For the pre-breakfast parade was one of the mild 
events of their medically regulated day. 

Here the very latest, and the latest but one, and no fashion at 
all, besieged the shrine of the springs: and here Mrs. Delaney 
strolled among the rest, tumbler in hand, with her light step and 
erect carriage, and the winged look in her eyes. She strolled 
unaccompanied, waiting for Daphne to join her — as promised. 

They had been ten days at Harrogate; but only once had 
the girl reluctantly appeared at early parade, to wander by the 
stream and observe her kind, an occupation little to her taste. 
She had not the make of brain that can enjoy looking on at the 
superficial actions and reactions of life, as at a play. Mrs. Dela- 
ney’s wider-ranging mind found, everywhere, some food for in- 
terest or ironic reflection. Loving the child, and, in a measure, 
understanding her abnormal mood, it was something of a strain 
constantly pressing her to do this or that against her will; forced 
to appear unperceiving, because she must not seem to be coercing 
her for the good of her soul. Normally an early riser, she now 
almost needed dragging out of bed; perversely declaring there 
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was nothing to get up for — ina town. But this morning she had 
promised to follow on; and one could rely on her always. 

There she was, at last, a slim strip of blue in a wide hat, with 
her air of a wild bird caged in an exotic aviary, dutifully trying 
not to look as if she hated it all. As Mrs. Delaney sank on to one 
of the seats that bordered the path, Daphne became aware of her; 
and there was nothing forced in her smile of greeting. 

‘Good child! Was it an awful effort?’ Mrs. Delaney twinkled, 
as the girl sat down beside her; and Daphne’s answering smile 
banished the remote look from her eyes. 

‘Bed was lazy and nice,’ she admitted, edging away from the 
‘smelly tumbler.’ ‘But it’s nicer out here — if it wasn’t for all 
these jabber-wabber women, with their yappy little dogs.’ 

“Your respectable Aunt included?’ 

“You don’t yap! And you know you aren’t like them a bit!’ 

‘I wouldn’t swear to that. We may be, probably are, “sisters 
under our skins.” And those yappy little dogs may be all that 
some of them have to love in their restless, barren lives.’ 

‘Oh, poor things!’ 

Daphne’s fervent commiseration made the older woman laugh 
softly. 

‘By the way, did I tell you, Lady Ilkes waved a tumbler at me 
yesterday morning? She’s at the Majestic, of course, expecting 
her precious Bynion to honour her for the week-end.’ 

‘Bynion...? Ilkes...?’ Daphne wrinkled her brow. 

“My sweet — are you quite addled? Young Lord Ilkerton, 
whom you danced with in Town. Don’t say you’ve forgotten the 
poor man!’ 

‘Ilkerton? Oh, of course, Iremember. Such a little while ago; 
yet it seems like another world, another “me” doing all that.’ 

Mrs. Delaney’s kind eyes had their searching quality. 

“One does feel that way — after a crash. But very soon I’m 
hoping to see the other “ you” back again; I was very sorry to 
lose her.’ . 

Daphne gazed pensively at a pair of overdressed women, who 
seemed to be exchanging spicy confidences. 

“Can you ever go back... to where you were before?’ And 
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suddenly she laughed at her own question, as she had not laughed 
since those London days. ‘It sounds like one of the Red Queen’s 
riddles to Alice! But truly, Aunt Wyn, I can’t ever see life — or 
people — again, as I did then.’ 

‘Of course not, darling. And perhaps it’s as well. I only meant 
that the real Daphne, who was stunned for the moment, must 
soon wake up and see things in proportion again, which we can 
never do while they are hurting too much. — Hullo, here comes 
Lady Ilkes. And Byn in attendance. A great honour!’ 

From the Pavilion end of the walk they approached; the young 
Earl of Ilkerton, very spruce and slim in an irreproachable grey 
suit, doing his best to look politely detached from strolling in- 
valids, while his mother walked proudly beside him, her lips in- 
cessantly moving, the shortness and tightness of her narrow 
skirt exaggerating her compressed plumpness, that was respon-~ 
sible for many of her troubles. 

Sighting the pair on the bench, she waved and hurried for- 
ward. In Lord Ilkerton’s playful phrase, they ‘exchanged mu- 
tual recriminations’; and in the same vein, he informed his 
mother that she now beheld the real reason for his filial acqui- 
escence. 

“When you let out that Mrs. Delaney was here imbibing, plus 
Lady Carlyon, I banked on the dutiful niece attending the early 
show. One up for me! What J don’t know about human nature 
isn’t worth knowing!’ 

While Daphne blushed and looked hard at a frisky Pomera- 
nian, Mrs. Delaney discounted the undeserved compliment by 
remarking that this was only the second appearance of her dutiful 
niece, in ten days. 

“Then it must have been a brain-wave — much more to the 
point!’ The unquenchable youth — addressing the aunt — 
gazed at the blushing niece. ‘I suspect she had an intimation! 
(Hope I’ve struck the right word?) People with eyes like that 
often do. Shall we prowl, Lady Carlyon? Leave them to their 
noxious tipple?’ 

Daphne, being agreeable, he unceremoniously shed his mother; 
and while Mrs. Delaney watched them go, Lady Ilkerton flowed 
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on, extolling her Byn under a thin veil of apologising for his bare- 
faced behaviour. 

‘When he’s at the top of his form, he’ll say anything. No harm 
in him really; but it’s sweet of your niece putting up with his 
ways. He’s just showing off, kicking over the traces, because I 
told him last night that I expected to hear of an engagement, next 
time he goes to stay with his delightful Americans. The younger 
daughter is charming. It would be most appropriate. We land- 
owners can’t afford to intermarry now. And he could pursue his 
chronic flirtings without any risk to himself — or others.’ 

The others were so unblushingly an afterthought, that Mrs. 
Delaney remarked with a faint spice of malice, ‘A mild week-end 
flirtation will be a godsend for Daphne — if she’ll only rise to it! 
She’s been upset and worried over home affairs. She badly needs 
an antidote, poor dear.’ 

The precious Byn treated as an antidote! But a clean thrust 
was essential, if Lady Ilkerton were to grasp the enormity that 
one took no serious notice of her son’s vagaries. 

She grasped it sufficiently to change her tone, to regret that 
so young a thing should be suffering already from the pains and 
penalties of landowning. 

‘I thought she looked a shade different, but just as attractive. 
I like that frock of hers. Rather smarter than her usual. Does 
she make a cult of the simplicity touch?’ 

‘Good gracious, no. She suits herself, that’s all. And, per- 
sonally, I prefer her taste to that of our obediently smart 
young women, with their imitation naked legs, and frocks like 
chemises and belts round their tails! She quite worries my French 
dressmaker because she won’t let her skirts run up and her belts 
slip down ad lib!’ 

Lady Ilkerton chuckled. 

‘A young woman of character. More than I gave her credit 
for!’ 

And Mrs. Delaney, not ill-pleased, permitted herself the mild 
retort, ‘My Daphne isn’t a library novel that one can read at a 
glance!’ 

The candid Dowager nodded approval. 
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‘Rather neat, that. Don’t be surprised if it comes home to 
roost as one of my bright remarks.’ 

“You’re very welcome. If it does, I won’t give you away!’ 

In her own mind she was wondering what the precious Byn 
would make of his superficial second reading. 

When they collected the young ones, on departure, Lord 
Ikerton still seemed ‘at the top of his form’; and Daphne herself 
looked so much livelier that Mrs. Delaney almost forgave him 
his unmannerly greeting. He really might prove a godsend, and 
shake the child up. Knowledge of life’s vagaries told her that a 
fool, rushing timely in, may often outwit the more cautious wis- 
dom of the wise. 

She discovered that they were to dine at the Majestic that 
evening — a ‘diner dansant,’ and Lady Carlyon positively must 
stop on. If Mrs. Delaney were tied to early hours, Lord Ilkerton 
would be delighted to roll her back in his car. He had had the 
world’s work to persuade her; but she had promised, on her 
honour, not to back out. So it was ‘Au rev,’ in the clipped 
fashion of the moment, and they went their ways. 


After breakfast, Mrs. Delaney rested for an hour on the sofa in 
their private sitting-room: and there Daphne would join her to 
work or read aloud or — more rarely — to talk, if she were in the 
vein. This morning Mrs. Delaney intended that they should 
talk. She wanted to hear how Daphne had enjoyed the new 
diversion; also she had a letter from Gay, asking about the script 
of half a novel by John Lutyens, which Daphne had taken away 
to read, and of which Daphne’s aunt had so far heard nothing 
at all. 

She began with Lord Ilkerton, as the easier theme. 

‘That boy seemed all over himself meeting you again! Very 
nice of him, asking us to dinner. I’m glad you didn’t refuse.’ 

‘Oh, I tried. He wouldn’t give me a chance.’ Her voice had 
its listless quality again; but one side of her lip twitched, as at 
some amusing thought. ‘I told him plainly that I didn’t want 
to come, that I couldn’t bear his kind of hotel, smothered in 
stuffiness and de /uxe. But he insisted all the more. Said he 
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wanted to see me open my innocent eyes again and... and that 
sort of thing. He really seems to think me the greatest joke on 
earth.’ 

‘Excellent youth! His irreverence will do you no harm. I’m 
glad he turned up.’ 

“Yes. He’s rather fun — when he behaves.’ That settled Lord 
Ilkerton. Idly she turned the pages of her favourite ‘Electra,’ 
that had been lying in her lap; closed it, with a sigh, and gazed 
out of the window. She always sat near it from habit, though it 
only looked upon a wide street of shops, and one of the flat open 
spaces they called ‘strays,’ where cattle grazed, and the towns- 
people played games. 

Mrs. Delaney, watching her, loving her, knew very well that 
she felt lost and uprooted in this aimless hotel life; knew equally 
well that it was the very thing she needed just then — though 
she would never admit it — to be removed from her own at- 
mosphere; no longer the pivot round which everything turned, 
but a human unit among strangers, for whom she was merely a 
shy girl, of no particular importance. She disliked worrying the 
poor dear, but, in fairness to Mr. Lutyens, she must find out 
about that novel. 

‘I was going to tell you, Daphne, when they joined us,’ she 
began, ‘that I’ve heard from Gay.’ 

That name drew Daphne’s attention away from shop win- 
dows. 

‘T haven’t.’ 

‘Perhaps you’ve been lazy about writing?’ 

“Yes. Hotels seem demoralising.’ 

‘Oh, they are. It’s their chief function! She tells me you 
brought away more than half a novel by John Lutyens. The 
first I’ve heard of it. You inward child! Is the hotel to blame 
for that also?’ 

Daphne’s lips twitched, but she answered vaguely, ‘ Perhaps — 
I don’t know. I’ve not looked at it yet. I’m not keen about 
novels. And I’ve not felt in the mood.’ 

“Yet it’s written by a man who’s your friend — who cares for 
you. Really, Daphne, you’re past believing! Hasn’t it occurred to 
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you that ie may be waiting to hear — to go on with the book? 
Ten days! I call it very inconsiderate, which isn’t like you. I 
admire John Lutyens immensely; and though I haven’t said 
much, I’m thoroughly vexed at the way you’re treating him all 
round.’ 

At that direct rebuke — sharper than she had intended — 
Daphne’s listlessness deserted her. 

‘How can you say that! Look how he’s treating me — when I 
specially want someone I know and trust, with this big loan 
crippling everything. And the scrapings there’ll have to be till 
it’s paid off. Derek’s the kindest person, but he has his own 
bothers. My agent’s everything to me; and...and Mr. Lut- 
yens knows it.’ 

“Yes, you couldn’t have a better man, just now — which 
makes it all the more annoying.’ Mrs. Delaney was not sorry to 
have dispelled, even for a moment, the nervous depression that 
was clouding her normal sweetness and serenity. ‘And as you 
happen to be everything to him — in another sense, you might 
consider...’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t worry about that any more.’ She was curl- 
ing up, Daphne-like, at an intimate touch. ‘I made him very 
angry the last morning. I don’t suppose he ... he wants me 
now.’ 

‘Well, I do suppose! But really, if he didn’t, it would serve 
you right.’ 

‘Me — why?’ 

Uncertain whether her innocence were feigned or actual, Mrs. 
Delaney answered cryptically, ‘I leave your imagination, if not 
your heart, to discover the answer!’ 

Daphne’s sigh faintly hinted at impatience. She looked out of 
the window again, not down at the shops, but up at the sky. And 
presently she said very low, as if she were discussing the matter 
with herself, ‘You see... he’s rather a difficult man. He would 
want to hold you hard. He said so. I’m afraid of being .. . held 
too hard. And I feel afraid... when he’s angry. He was angry 
that morning. Not just temper, like Mostyn; but angry inside — 
deep down.’ A pause. Her aunt, hoping for more, ventured no 
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comment. ‘And you can’t,’ she stated simply, to a passing cloud, 
‘marry a man you feel afraid of.’ 

Clearly that was all, at present; and Mrs. Delaney, in the same 
low tone, contributed certain remarks that might, or might not, 
receive attention. 

‘Tf a man’s love is worth anything, he is bound to hold you 
hard. And when you care, you'll be glad of it. As for anger, deep 
down, it means that he feels things profoundly, and when they 
are forced to the surface, he explodes — or he would be inhuman. 
And you would do well to be afraid of that! You've had a horrid 
shock, child. It’s made you feel distrustful of life itself.’ 

Daphne mutely inclined her head. 

‘That won’t do, darling. No good ever came of facing life in 
a spirit of distrust. Give yourself a shaking, since I can’t do it 
for you! Go along and dance — and flirt with Lord Ilkes. Also 
read that novel. And write about it, as soon as you can — if only 
to please me.’ 

‘Yes, I will.’ Daphne looked round and spoke more normally. 
‘It was selfish... unkind of me. But... I knew it was partly 
about St. Mary’s. And — don’t think me horrid — I’ve been so 
homesick, I simply couldn’t face it. He writes very well, you see. 
And...I did feel very annoyed with him, too. But that’s no 
excuse.’ 

Rising, she came over to the sofa and brushed Mrs. Delaney’s 
forehead with her cool lips. 

‘Please love me, though I’m not much worth it. Dll start that 
book in bed to-night — if I’m not too sleepy. Writing will be 
worse... but I'll try.’ 

As she rose, Mrs. Delaney secured her hand. ‘Dear, of course 
I love you, or I wouldn’t bother to scold you. But if you’re un- 
happy here, if you hate it — ?’ 

‘Oh, no—not that. Only I...had to explain. And any- 
how, I can’t go home yet. He’s got to find someone else. He 
doesn’t want to be. there when I go back. He said so. I don’t 
much like Harrogate — or hotels. But I love being with you.’ 

Completely shaken out of her desolating detachment, she hur- 
ried away — and did not reappear till it was time for their morn- 
ing drive, 


CHAPTER Two 


Strange, when tt strikes to within, is the known 
Richer than newness revealed. 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


For dinner at the Majestic, that evening, Daphne wore her aqua- 
marine frock: no family jewels, only her pearls, and a silver rib- 
bon in her hair. The result was simple, yet distinctive; and Mrs. 
Delaney’s critical eye approved the child’s taste. 

To Daphne’s critical mind, the dinner and the great hotel itself 
combined all that was most distasteful to her in this new and un- 
congenial way of life: the lounge, full of exotic plants, heavily 
luxurious; the crowded dining-room, the lavish display of pow- 
dered arms and bare backs — they were astonishingly bare that 
year; the smell of food, the clatter and chatter, and scurrying of 
waiters; one’s sensitive nerves of ear and eye knocked down and 
stamped upon over and over, all in the name of a mechanical 
‘cheeriness,’ that was almost enough.to put a premium on mel- 
ancholy. Especially she disliked being whisked off to dance be- 
tween the courses. Food and dancing were, for her, not in the 
same category; but as Lord Ilkerton’s guest, she must conform to 
the order of the evening. 

The three of them were clearly in their element. Babs had a 
young man of her own, with whom she glided and joked inde- 
fatigably, while the elder women were left to enjoy their medi- 
cally restricted meal in peace. 

Mrs. Delaney — being rigidly on régime — departed early; 
and the dancing that followed, on a floor unresentedly ‘de luxe,’ 
atoned for all — even for a partner who insisted on talking most 
of the time. Do what he would, he danced divinely; and one 
could not help liking the real Lord Ilkes — the unconscious 
English gentleman, under his superficial surface. 

Deliciously it carried her back to that last ten days in London. 
Her frock, his chatter, snatches of her favourite melodies, all 
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wove their potent spell of association. One melody in particular 
recalled that delightful dance in Town, when she had abetted 
John in ousting his persistent rival. Also, it softened her heart 
towards that other John, who had seemed her ideal friend, and 
had so manfully accepted his big disappointment. Why had he 
shown himself so different that morning? Perhaps it was un- 
reasonable of her, but she did feel more jarred and angry with 
him than even with her unscrupulous cousin. Mostyn had only 
acted in accordance with his nature. Of John, she had expected 
better things; had never dreamed he would calmly desert St. 
Mary’s — because he could not marry its owner — just when he 
was peculiarly needed, and had secured a real footing there. She 
had never counted unreasonableness among her many failings; 
but strong emotions seemed to carry one beyond reason. Cer- 
tainly her strongest had been aroused, in those few distracting 
days; and she had not even now regained her balance. 

To that end her lively partner was serving her better than either 
knew. Dance after dance they stepped and slid, while he rattled 
off his absurdities and paid her extravagant compliments, which 
she now accepted as part of his conversational outfit. They 
seemed to amuse him, and did not hurt her, so long as he drew 
the line at supposing that he could snatcha kiss by way of reward. 
She accepted, almost without blushing, the barefaced informa- 
tion that she was ‘absolutely 1T, and a trifle over’; that she 
‘simply asked for it,’ when she opened those stunning eyes of 
hers; and he took great credit to himself for behaving like a saint 
under severe provocation! She dared not question where the 
saintliness came in, lest she provoke him into being more ex- 
plicit; and if he were disappointed, he carefully suppressed the 
fact. 

That anything, or anyone, so frivolous could lighten the cloud 
that darkened her spirit, made her feel half ashamed of herself. 
But it was so; and she, too sincere to pretend otherwise. 

While driving her home, he rattled on till she was weak with 
laughter. He even promised he would drive them out on Sunday 
to the great, wild moors, fifteen miles away. Though, for him, 
moors were of no interest till August, he gathered that they had 
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some queer attraction for her; and he seemed anxious to humour 
her, dimly aware that she needed ‘bucking up.’ 

By the time she had settled in, it was half-past twelve, and the 
pile of script lay temptingly on her bedside table. She ought not 
to read at that hour; but she felt more in the mood than ever yet: 
her interest quickened by softer feelings toward the writer — 
awakened, perversely enough, by his ballroom rival. 

She had noticed there was a Prelude. If she only tried that, she 
could tell Aunt Wyn she had made a beginning. Picking it up and 
snuggling into her pillow, she read: 


GREAT POSSESSIONS 
By JOHN VALMONT 


His mother’s name. She wondered why. Next, the dedication: 
simply, ‘To Gabrielle.’ And she did not wonder why. 

Then — the Prelude. 

Casually scanning the first half page, she drew a satisfied 
breath — and read on, enthralled; scarcely able to realise that 
this was John, her agent, her lover — had she so willed. 

Too soon she reached the end. Then, turning back, she read it 
again, and yet again, each time with a deeper satisfaction. It had 
upon her the moving effect of a poem; and nothing, outside 
Nature, stirred her like poetry. A few of his short stories she had 
read; but none had affected her like this opening fragment of his 
book. Partly it was his theme, partly the clean, forceful writing, 
devoid of flourish like himself, partly her own disturbed mood, 
that gratefully sank into the quiet beauty, the remoteness of time 
past and passing conveyed in that imaginative sketch of the old 
house travelling through the centuries. 

Dearly she loved his vision of it, ‘symbolising eternally the 
Spirit of the Ages, challenged by the Spirit of the Age; a synthe- 
sis of the home thoughts, the loves and ambitions, the generous, 
easy life of the great landholders.’ 

And all the Carlyon in her responded to his, ‘Roots, deep 
roots — there you have the secret of England, of her stability, 
in the individual, as in the race; and those roots are being every- 
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where torn up, that money may move and the spirit of towns 
prevail upon earth.’ 

How truly, in those few days, he had seen her beloved St. 
Mary’s. How intimately he understood! That was the twofold 
impression left upon her by the Prelude; and even her joy in the 
beauty of it was a lesser thing than the fellow-feeling of a faith 
shared. 

Now — soaked in the atmosphere, she wanted the story; if 
only the first chapter. A swift one, it proved, and bitterly sad; 
the vision of her chapel called up by a few vivid phrases, and 
the short, sharp stroke of death that pierced her with a too per- 
sonal pang. Oh, she had done well not to begin reading it sooner. 
In that first dulled and miserable week, she could not have en- 
dured these visions, these assaults on her emotions. And even 
to-night, she could endure no more... 

She fell asleep with the music of her favourite benediction — 
never once used since that night of her return — making more 
than music in her brain. 


Next morning she said to Aunt Wyn, ‘I did begin that book 
last night. I think it’s going to be very fine; but I can’t talk — 
or write about it, till I’ve read a lot more.’ 

And she did not intend to read any more till bedtime. She must 
recapture the atmosphere, and be entirely to herself, free from 
interruption. The fact of wanting to linger over a book was proof 
that it had seized her imagination; a part of her deliberate, in- 
stinctive holding back from an anticipated joy. 

The vast moors that afternoon — scenery as wild as any in the 
great and various county of Yorkshire — seemed in league with 
the book to reawaken the true Daphne. If the chatter of the 
Ilkertons clashed to a painful degree, with those nobly pagan 
surroundings, she had the grace to remind herself that she owed 
that very real pleasure entirely to Lord Ilkes, and his odd, kind 
eagerness to assist in bucking her up. To-morrow it was to be a 
‘show’ at the Royal Hall, some professional dancers he wanted 
her to see. She had fallen in with the plan, because it would 
please him; all she cared about at the moment was getting back 
to her book. 
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Aunt Wyn, being sleepy from the moorland air, she escaped 
early; undressed and settled into her pillows, eager for more — 
John. In addition to ‘stealing’ St. Mary’s, he had given it to an 
only daughter; and she felt nervous of encountering that only 
daughter — which was absurd. He hardly knew the real one, 
when he wrote all this; so it could not be a portrait. And yet — 
arepyet....° 

Reading on and on, no longer able to hold back, fragments of 
herself peeped out from the mind of this other girl, whom she in- 
timately understood, yet definitely did not like. Had he — even 
in those few days — seen her more clearly than he knew? Or had 
he so disastrously misread her as to imagine she was like his 
Diana all through? If so, her recent behaviour might seem to 
confirm that fatal error. The possibility hurt her to the quick. 
And in that sharp prick of pain, there was life. 

As she still read on, her faint disappointment in the girl was 
more than counteracted by a surprise she had not foreseen; one 
that stole upon her gradually with the gradual revealing of Dick 
Talbot, the dispossessed landowner. First dimly, then unmis- 
takably, she knew that here she was sharing the thoughts of no 
imaginary character, but of John himself! With a quickening 
sense of discovery, of adventure, she was learning him, as she 
could never have done in months of personal intercourse — 
sheathed, as they were, in the light, impenetrable reserve of 
caste, with difference of sex to darken understanding. 

Now, unhampered by the new kind of shyness he created in 
her — by the knowledge of all he was holding in check — she 
could enjoy intimate contact with his mind, apart from herself: 
could see and feel him the more clearly for being free from his 
disturbing bodily presence. And interwoven with the thrill of 
strangeness was the deeper thrill of the known, newly seen, 
newly understood. 

Here was his love of the land —a bigger, less personal love 
than her own; bringing home to her what his early loss, so seldom 
mentioned, must have meant for him. Here was the quality he 
shared with Gay, knowledge fused by feeling into that spiritual 
wisdom, called understanding. And here was the ingrained sin- 
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cerity, which attracted her more than all; the truth-seeing, truth- 
speaking power that could be a light to lighten darkness; yet at 
times, a sword to pierce the heart — as on that morning when he 
had left her so abruptly, with the hard look on his face, and hard 
words on his lips. 

Smitten with remorse, she had tried to call after him, but her 
voice had felt powerless. And what use after all? For she could 
not say the only word that would induce him to stay on. It had 
been instinctive, simply, because it so hurt her to let him go like 
that. 

Having read till she could read no more, she turned out her 
light. But heart and imagination were too livingly astir, for 
sleep. So, slipping out of bed, she sat in a cane chair by the open 
window, letting the night breeze caress her cheeks, and stir her 
loosened hair. 

Far below her, three storeys down, the quiet street with its 
lights; above, an immensity of darkness and scattered stars that 
made a mere Daphne Carlyon seem a very little thing; her little- 
ness and their greatness mysteriously linked, perhaps, in some 
vast hidden Design. One law for all; the wheeling stars and her 
own throbbing heart — newly aware of powers, gentle, yet im- 
mense, urging her in directions, unknown, vaguely guessed at, 
filling her with mingled desire and dread. 

Steadily gazing into that unfathomable heart of darkness, as if 
she would wrest from it some secret jealousy hid, she was filled 
with a sudden longing, human rather than spiritual, to be made 
one with something, or someone — not herself. Shaken to the 
depths of a nature far from shallow, she felt acutely sick of that 
overwrought, unsatisfactory being, Daphne Carlyon. Had John 
been beside her, at that moment, she could have flung her arms 
round him, and cried out her confusedly awakened heart upon his 
shoulder. 

But instead of his strong, friendly presence, there was only the 
derisive memory of his angry words, that seemed to thrust her 
miles away. All this while, he had been so patient, and under- 
standing; now — by her own injustice, her selfish blindness to his 
pain — she had estranged him, just when a word or touch of the 
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right quality might conceivably have brought her into his arms. 
Perhaps she deserved it, but still... it hurt. And now — pain- 
fully alive to her own limitations — she did not believe she could 
bridge, unaided, the gulf of silence that divided them. Yet, in the 
morning, some sort of inadequate letter must be written. 

Meantime, she must try and be sensible — a very hard matter 
— and not sit star-gazing all night. 

Slipping into bed, she lay on her back, her feet crossed, hands 
laid over one another on her breast; and the spirit responding to 
the body’s attitude of calm, she quietly fell asleep. 

Towards morning she dreamed vividly of walking, walking 
through a drifting mist on a dark and endless moor, following a 
dim vision of John’s back and shoulders — always ahead of her, 
never looking round. Tired and distracted, blind with tears, 
she tried to call out, but no sound would come: and the effort 
woke her with a start; her forehead damp and cold, her heart 
beating uncomfortably fast. 

What did it mean? Simply nothing? Why should one’s dream- 
self be so cruel to one’s waking self? Or were they not the same 
self at all? 

Quieter now, she sat up. Only half-past five; and the early 
light, aslant across the sleeping town, misted with promise of 
warmth to come. 

At home, she could have dressed and run out, had the spirit 
moved her. Here, she was barred and bolted into this hateful 
hotel, where baths must be correctly prepared at stated hours. 
She would wait for no correct bath. She would dress and slip out, 
the first moment the doors were open, leaving a note for Aunt 
Wyn. She would carry John’s book up to Harlow Hill, where she 
could feel a semblance of country freedom — grand old pines and 
a bit of unspoilt moor, and bracken fronds uncurling. 

Since she could not hope to escape before half-past seven, 
should she try and write him a letter? 

She would rather wait till she had read all, had she not de- 
layed too long already. Of course he must finish the book. But 
publishing it...? Linked as it was with her most intimate 
personal experience, she could hardly bear to have it flung upon 
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the world in thousands, which of course she could not explain. 
Nor could she possibly deny his urgent wish. That he should 
have written all that and put it aside, to come and serve Coombe 
St. Mary’s (as Gay told her), was a revelation refreshingly dif- 
ferent from those that had lately been her lot. Might she not try 
and express her appreciation of that, as well as of his book? 

Slipping on her dressing-gown, she sat at her writing-table, and 
frowned at the sky. By some means she must let him see how 
profoundly it had impressed her: yet her pride of caste and 
maidenhood forbade any turn of phrase that might seem to give 
away, unasked, that which perhaps he no longer desired. 

If only she knew which John she was addressing, away there, 
out of sight? 

She felt herself traversing an unchartered country; the adven- 
ture of it dimmed by all that was at stake. But she could seek 
no help, even from Aunt Wyn. She must — and she would — go 
through with it alone... 

Her first attempt resulted in a short letter, so laboured and 
inadequate, that he would think she did not really care for the 
book, and was trying to disguise the fact under formal, polite 
phrases. Disgusted, she tore it up and began again. 

The second attempt kept her happy for more than half an 
hour, genuinely trying to express what she felt about it all. Then, 
hopeful and elated, she read it through — and it left her tingling 
to the roots of her hair. It was impossible: a thousand times 
worse. He would see clearly what had come to her, if she — 
Daphne — could be moved to write like that. She simply dared 
not post it. 

So the poor thing was torn into shreds; and, bitterly disheart- 
ened, she almost gave it up. 

Swiftly she dressed, shuffling and discarding sentences all the 
while. Then she sat down again, resolved that, whatever she now 
wrote, would be posted. Her behaviour was simply ignominious. 
This last, very severely, in the tone of Wonderland Alice, scolding 
herself. 

An industrious twenty minutes produced nearly two sheets, 
carefully written, spontaneous and sincere, more acceptable by 
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many degrees to her pride than to her heart. But it would serve 
to let him know that she did care for his work, that she wanted 
him to finish it and publish it — which was the main point, after 
all. And if only ...if only, with his skill in understanding, he 
might chance to read between the lines...! If only he still 
cared, she need not feel ashamed of having grown a heart at last. 

Sealed and stamped, she carried it down, posting it on her way 
out. Inadequate to a degree, it was better than blank, unfriendly 
silence. 

Outside at last, the smile of morning cheered her. In those 
magical early hours, earth and life seem boundless — bounded in 
a nutshell though they be. Clear of detested pavements, she 
reached her sanctuary of pine and heather, and the sheen of early 
dew and winged stems of young bracken, smitten by the sun to 
the delicate transparency of Venetian glass. High overhead, 
dark and wayward pine boughs seemed painted in broad brush 
strokes on the unsullied sky; here and there a hint of lighter 
green, like the bloom on velvet. 

Under one of them Daphne settled herself on a cushion of 
heather, and began to read. But, as usual, out of doors, light 
and colour intoxicated her brain; the call of birds flying high and 
far enticed her ears. Even the fact that it was John speaking 
from the printed page, could not prevail against the royal spell 
that was spirit of her spirit. Earth ‘reaching to the footstool of 
the Highest ... not all dust but a living portion of the Spheres.’ 
And he had insisted that he must mean more to her than these. 
In a sense, already, he did; in another, a larger sense, no man 
born of woman ever would. 

She was further disturbed by a Diana episode which so 
distractingly mirrored certain familiar failings that it dashed 
her morning mood, as dew is dashed from the grass by a pass- 
ing foot. She hurried on for consolation to Talbot, to stim- 
ulating contact with a personality bigger, more various, than 
her own. 

And here she came upon a sentence that swept her mind away 
from the novel to the man who had written it — so clearly was it 
coined from his inmost self. 

‘To those whom life has buffeted in early years, who have 
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known perpetual beginnings, perpetual rebuffs, she cannot deny 
the one abiding consolation — they have felt, they have known. 
They never lose the human touch, which is the true fellowship of 
the spirit.’ 

That he should have clothed that flash of self-revealing in the 
phrase which meant more to her than any other in the language! 
Beyond a doubt, under all his man’s reticence, he had that su- 
preme gift — the human touch. Her own people recognised it, 
if they could not name it. Did he miss it in her? Would the lack 
of it drive him from her? Would this electrifying disturbance, 
this sense of being born again, be wasted and fruitless because, in 
her half-awakened folly, she had estranged him almost beyond 
recall? If he were only beside her now, he would understand what 
had come upon her, far better than she could understand it her- 
self. 

Less than three weeks ago, he had laid the great gift at her 
feet, and she had put it aside only half perceiving, more than half 
afraid. Now she had seen into his mind: and for her, supremely, 
the mind was the man. In that view her father had reared her. 
Of a mind like that — one need never feel afraid. 

Secure in her new sense of safety, a great longing for him per- 
vaded her, such as she had not believed any man living could 
arouse in her — ever. Last night she would not confess, even to 
herself, the cause of her new sensations. It had been wonder 
enough to feel her heart and imagination tinglingly alive again, 
after more than a week of numbness and self-scorn and disillusion. 
But this morning — caressed by sun and breeze, her ears 
filled with love calls of birds — exquisitely and disturbingly she 
knew... 

If this were falling in love, it was the most mysterious and as- 
tonishing thing in life. And she had always fancied that poems 
and novels exaggerated the wonder of it — which was clearly 
absurd. How could Nature’s crowning marvel be caught and im- 
prisoned in words? 

Thus idly reading and deeply feeling, she sat on and on, while 
the sun climbed higher, and the dew vanished — reluctant to 
exchange her waking dream for the prose of pavements and 
hotels, and that ‘show’ with Lord Ilkerton this afternoon. 
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But there could be no bidding the sun stand still; and Aunt Wyn 
must not be worried by her vagaries. So at last she descended 
from her hill of vision, comforted by a growing resolve that, if he 
wrote at all like himself in reply to her tentative letter, she would 
gracelessly scheme to get at him, somehow, before he left Coombe 
St. Mary’s. She would take into her own hands life and its tre- 
mendous decisions. 

If Destiny were with her, who could be against her? Not John 
himself — the true John — she verily believed. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Ah, do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe; 

Give not a windy nighi a rainy morrow; 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 


For other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 
SHAKSPERE 


On arrival, she was beset by a mad impulse to rescue her inade- 
quate screed from the fastness of the hotel letter-box. She had 
even the temerity to ask if it had been cleared. Of course it had; 
but her disappointment stirred no serious trepidation. On this 
wonder-morning, nothing could go seriously wrong. 

Strolling into the coffee-room, she saw letters beside both 
plates. No Aunt Wyn; which was just as well. For she felt as if 
her face must betray her; and she did not want that yet. 

Sitting down, she ran through her own little pile of letters — 
several forwarded ones, of no particular interest; and at the bot- 
tom of all, an envelope in John’s handwriting! Oh, why had she 
not waited one more day? She had kept hoping he would write 
first. And of course the moment one gave up hope — it camel! 
Even at two-and-twenty she was familiar with the perverse twist 
that runs through the wayward pattern of life. 

Her fingers were actually shaking. She dared not read it, what- 
ever it contained, with all these strange eyes possibly noticing — 
possibly not. In haste to escape, she drank her cup of tea too hot, 
and scalded her tongue; swallowed her roll and butter, confounded 
the politely puzzled waiter by ordering nothing — and fled. 

Upstairs, she found her bed still unmade; the torn letters in her 
basket, and that unopened envelope in her hand. Common- 
sense — that dismal mentor — told her that, at best, it could be 
no more than a brief, friendly letter. Yet she sank into her chair 
prepared for almost anything — except the words that met her 
eye. 
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DEAR DAPHNE, 

I write at once to let you know that I have had the luck to strike an 
excellent agent; a married man, with exceptional West Country ex- 
perience. He seems an extremely nice fellow, and has first-rate letters 
of recommendation. So I thought you might like to be put in touch 
with him at once. Matters ought to be fixed up promptly, or you may 
lose a chance in a hundred. 

I need hardly say how much I shall regret leaving Coombe St. 
Mary’s; but I think I made it clear to you that the position has unfor- 
tunately become impossible for me; and it is some satisfaction to feel 
that the Estate will gain rather than lose by the exchange. I doubt if 
Tressady would take it on for less than I am receiving. But I don’t 
doubt you will find him well worth his salary. So please let me have 
definite instructions by return. 

I hope you are liking Harrogate better than you expected to, and 
that Mrs. Delaney’s health is improving. She looked so fagged in 
Town. 

My kind regards to her. 

Yours 
JOHN LUTYENS 


Once again she read it through, very slowly, trying to take it 
in. That he could write to her like that! Frigid and businesslike, 
formal regrets, not a word about his book; though no doubt her 
silence had convinced him there was small hope in that direction. 
Witbout a shadow of reason, she felt furious with him; still more 
furious with herself, because ignominious tears were creeping 
down her cheeks. Striking so sharply on her radiant morning 
hour, the blow seemed almost incredible — unbearable. Beside 
that inhuman half sheet, her own carefully contained letter ap- 
peared almost effusive. Remembering certain sentences, she 
tingled with shame and hurt pride: a very uncomfortably and 
urgently awakened Daphne! 

Presently her pain and anger cooled to a chill resolve. If he 
could be frigid, so could she. If he was so keen to break away 
from her, she would lift no finger to stop him. A passing impulse 
to show Aunt Wyn that letter and ask her advice, was sternly 
suppressed. It was her affair — this strange implicit battle of 
their personalities. She must manage it in her own way. Never 
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before had she taken the tone of employer to employed; but she 
would take it now. He had brought it on himself. 

Suddenly she remembered that beautiful sentence about the 
human touch. No sign of it in his letter. There should be 
none in hers. 

Briefly acknowledging his information, she expressed polite 
regret that he really found it impossible to stay on, since she had 
no wish to place the Estate in a stranger’s hands, at this difficult 
time; but of course she must not stand in his way, if he could do 
better for himself elsewhere, or by a return to his writing. As for 
the new man — in whom she betrayed no glimmer of interest — 
she would be glad to know Derek’s opinion of him, also to see 
those letters of recommendation. Would he therefore kindly send 
her Mr. Tressady’s address. She did not want to be rushed into 
any final settlement yet. 

At that point she paused, fighting down an impulse of the true 
Daphne, to tear it up and write entirely otherwise. Could it pos- 
sibly have hurt him to write that horrid thing half as much as this 
one was hurting her? But in that direction her thoughts must not 
stray. It was simply a matter of winding up. She could not put, 
“Yours very sincerely’; she would not put, ‘Yours.’ So she signed 
herself simply, ‘Daphne Carlyon.’ And he might make what he 
would of that. 

It seemed impossible to say any more about the book. Her 
opinion could not be worth anything to him; and she had bidden 
him go on with it, which was all he wanted of her... 

Then — shutting the door on those exquisite new sensations — 
she went down to post her ‘reprisal,’ and to find Aunt Wyn. No 
longer need she be afraid of self-betrayal. All the glory of her 
mountain mood must have clean vanished from her eyes. 


Looking back across the vista of that excruciating day, from 
the refuge of her bed and a tear-wet pillow — of which she felt 
heartily ashamed — Daphne wondered blankly how had she 
managed to drag herself through it all, without evoking more 
than a comment on her absent-mindedness from Aunt Wyn. 
She would have wagered, beforehand, that the thing could not be 
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done; but in a case of ‘must,’ by the aid of some inner Power, one 
went blindly forward — and the impossible happened. 

She had eased matters a trifle, by reading aloud longer than 
usual. Aunt Wyn had the leisured Victorian taste for it: and as 
she usually listened with her eyes shut, Daphne had found it a 
double boon. The ‘show’ at the Royal Hall had been, to her 
unsophisticated taste, simply detestable. Dancing, indeed! A 
woman all legs and under-frills and bare arms, tossed about like a 
doll by a partner in evening dress; his sober attire somehow mak- 
ing the exhibition more than ever jarring to her out-moded fas- 
tidiousness. Yet the audience were frankly delighted each time 
she was tossed shoulder high, and kicked her supple toes in their 
faces. 

Lord Ilkerton had loved it; had so clearly expected her to be 
enjoying it, that she had not known what to say — had no idea, 
indeed, what she did say. He had also been awkwardly con- 
cerned about shadows under her eyes; had altogether been really 
a dear; so that she had almost loved him for his soothing effect 
upon her, after the way in which John had seared her heart and 
her pride. 

Not yet was she far enough on the new road to realise how in- 
finitely easier it is for the light-hearted admirer to be gracious and 
considerate, than for him whose depths of being are stormily and 
profoundly stirred. 


Her first thought on waking, mercifully at a normal hour, was 
of that hateful letter. About breakfast-time he would be getting 
it. Try as she would to believe he deserved all she had written, 
her innate fairness told her it was not so; and by now she would 
have given her most cherished possession to recall the horrid 
thing. 

By the time she was up and dressed, she felt so haunted, so 
thoroughly miserable, that she could no longer hoodwink Aunt 
Wyn’s too-perceiving eyes. 

During the meal nothing was said; but afterwards, in their 
sitting-room, she knew it would come — and it came. 

‘Daphne, my child,’ Aunt Wyn regarded her with troubled 
eyes. ‘What fas happened? You’re a changed being.’ 
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‘Yes — a changed being,’ she admitted blankly. 

‘And am I not allowed to know?’ Aunt Wyn’s voice had never 
sounded gentler, more persuasive. ‘Yesterday I thought it 
might be a mood. And I didn’t want to fuss you. But to-day — 
if you’ll only ¢el/ me, darling, I might be able to help. Even 
elderlies have their uses!’ 

And Daphne, though the words half choked her, said simply, 
‘T’ve had a letter... from John.’ 

Mrs. Delaney lifted an eyebrow. ‘You call him John?’ 

‘Yes. It seems rather a farce now. But we settled that in 
London.’ . 

‘I wish you’d settled it a// in London, you dear, foolish thing. 
May I see the letter?’ 

Unstrapping her small writing-case, Daphne proffered the fatal 
half-sheet without a word. And as Aunt Wyn sat down on the 
sofa to read it, she chose an ordinary chair near the round table in 
the window. Longing for the comfort of human nearness, she felt 
half afraid of its effect on her. She must be sensible, and not 
collapse. 

And Aunt Wyn from the sofa startled her by saying — 

‘This is a letter that will need very careful answering. Don’t 
make too much of it, whatever you do.’ 

‘I have answered it,’ Daphne confessed, staring hard at the 
pattern on the tablecloth. ‘I wrote yesterday morning. He’s 
got it now.’ 

Though she tried to keep calm, the note of despair in her low 
tone made Aunt Wyn ask gently, ‘Is that the trouble?’ 

‘Yes 

‘Daphne, my dear! What did you say to him?’ 

The implied change of attitude to her absent lover was passed 
over without comment. That was the beauty of Aunt Wyn. And 
Daphne, still staring at the cloth — very carefully tracing the 
key border — recited word for word her detested ‘reprisal,’ which 
she knew by heart. 

Half dreading sympathy, she felt relieved to hear Aunt Wyn’s 
voice, faintly tinged with sternness, saying: ‘I suppose you realise 
that by hitting back like that, you are going the surest way to 
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lose him? And I gather that — now, you don’t want to lose 
him?’ 

‘No — I don’t.’ 

She dared not say more. Aunt Wyn must already be thinking 
her the veriest fool. 

And Aunt Wyn, respecting her reticence, was simply thanking 
God she had come alive, at last. 

‘Have you written to him — about the book?’ was all she said. 

‘Yes —a nice letter. I had just posted it, when I got that.’ 

‘And on the top of it, you fired off a note that was almost 
cruel? I couldn’t have believed it of you. But those we fancy we 
know best are often the most bewildering at a crisis. And re- 
member, he doesn’t know you. He may think you are like that. 
Can’t you see that he’s in a very distracting position? You’ve re- 
fused him. He believes you don’t care. Seeing your present 
money difficulties, and his own lack of means, he can hardly press 
his suit, being the man he is, without clear encouragement from 
you. As things stand, if you really want him, you’ll have to 
take the initiative — up to a point.’ 

‘Aunt Wyn!’ Daphne’s cheeks flamed; and she clenched her 
hand that rested on the table. ‘How can I — after the way he’s 
written?’ 

‘How can ve — after the way you've written?’ Aunt Wyn 
challenged her with smiling eyes. ‘You really deserve a good 
shaking — which girls don’t get nowadays! Try and see the 
humour of it, darling. No more letters. They’re fatal at a 
crisis... You shall send him a wire, cancelling your last, and 
say you would prefer not to have a thing like that settled in 
your absence — so you are returning immediately.’ 

That statement took Daphne’s breath away. 

‘But are we — can we — ?’ 

‘Of course we can. I shall tell Dr. Bradley I’m obliged to in- 
terrupt my treatment for a week, and go home with you — on 
urgent private affairs.’ 

‘But Aunt Wyn— darling!’ Rising impulsively, Daphne 
came and knelt beside her. ‘It’s not fair — because of my... 
my idiotic behaviour. You'll lose all the good you’ve gained —’ 
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‘T’ll gain a far greater good if I can help you two out of this 
muddle.’ 

Setting her hands on Daphne’s shoulders, she looked steadily 
into her eyes. ‘You are awake, at last, dear one. And your clever 
John has gone the right way to compass it. Dr. Bradley will be 
vexed, of course; but my treatment is a very small matter com- 
pared with arranging a suitable marriage for the mistress of 
Coombe St. Mary’s!’ 

Daphne shook her head. 

‘John’s — difficult. It might be all for nothing.’ 

‘Well, I’m prepared to risk it — and to see that you behave 
yourself.’ | 

A knock at the door brought Daphne palpitating to her feet. 
The waiter handed her a slip of paper on his salver: a telegram — 
from John. 

As he retreated, she read it ata glance. ‘Advise prompt settle- 
ment or you may lose opportunity. Please wire instructions. 
Lutyens.’ 

With a broken exclamation she flung it on the table. 

‘It’s not a bit of use. Look at that!’ 

And Mrs. Delaney, seeing her on the verge of collapse, said 
lightly, ‘He shall have his instructions. He’s still your agent, my 
dear. If you don’t mind losing the opportunity, it’s your look- 
out.’ 

‘I w-want to lose it,’ Daphne confessed with a smile that 
trembled into tears. 

‘Very well, then —’ 

Going over to the telephone on the writing-table, she dictated 
crisply, to Daphne’s amazed relief: ‘We are both against hasty 
decision. Please leave matters pending till my return Thursday. 
Willing to take risk. Carlyon.’ 

Then she stood up: and before Daphne could steady her voice, 
she said, ‘I’m sorry it can’t be straight through; but I daren’t, and 
Dr. Bradley wouldn’t allow it. We must have Wednesday night 
in Town. I’ll wire to Mrs. Riffle. Then I must see Dr. Bradley 
myself. Run away and pack, my sweet. That'll keep you 
happy!’ 
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‘Oh, I don’t know how —’ Daphne began, and there was no 
need of more. 

For the first time, in all their affectionate intercourse, Mrs. 
Delaney took Dighton’s child in her arms, straining her close: 
and it was worth all the rush and worry ahead of her to feel the 
pressure of Daphne’s soft lips and the dumb desperate clinging of 
her arms. 

Left alone, she sat quietly on the sofa, collecting her forces and 
her thoughts, giving her heart time to regain its normal action; 
rejoicing in more than one clear proof that her ‘sleeping beauty’ 
was awake at last. How John Lutyens had achieved, by his ab- 
sence, what he failed to achieve by his presence, was one of those 
riddles no mere Aunt could hope to guess. Clearly he was a 
tough subject to handle ‘in opposition’: and she liked him the 
better for it. Nothing short of a personal encounter would con- 
vince him of the change that had come over his Daphne. If he 
could see her, as she now was, and still hold back... ? 

But that was a contingency she refused to consider. When two 
sincere spirits meet, there can be no trivialities of misunder- 
standing between them. 


CHAPTER FouR 


I ask no less 
Of you, love, than the whole — 
Your beauty and your tenderness, 
The lights and shadows of your soul. 
GERALD GOULD 


DEVON again, at last! 

After the bracing atmosphere of the North, the under-note of 
hardness in the country and its people — after shops, Royal 
Baths, and pavements — the June loveliness of her own county 
had, for Daphne, the welcoming, kindly aspect of a human face, 
after a finely carven face of stone. Was it only three weeks ago 
that she had sped thus through May orchards and meadows, her 
mind and heart centred anxiously on St. Mary’s, with little more 
than a friendly, trustful faith in John? And now — ! 

What was it he had said in Town? ‘ Until I mean nearly as much 
to you as St. Mary’s —’ The modesty of him! More, he knew 
it could not be. And he was right. She hoped he would not in- 
variably be right. As a habit, it might sometimes be annoying, 
even while it confirmed one’s confidence ina man. But that im- 
plied a wholesale taking for granted; and she was not daring to 
do anything of the kind. 

Daring or no, there remained the exhilaration of her heart, 
knowing itself at last; the sweeping away of all irrelevancies, the 
transforming power of something so intensely desired that neither 
obstacles nor shrinkings could be allowed to stand in the way. 
So swiftly intimate she had grown with the unseen John, in the 
person of Dick Talbot, that she found herself wondering — 
would the visible John, with the deep voice and the infectious 
laugh, and the orange flecks in his eyes, seem, by comparison, 
almost a stranger? Would the very presence of him suffuse her 
with shyness, make it impossible to let him see... ? She had no 
skill in such things. If he would only see and understand now, as 
he had done that evening in the White Room. But so much that 
was confusing and alienating had happened since then. 
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She had put on the yellow frock she wore on the river, because 
it was his favourite — foolishly hoping it might bring her luck; 
and she had almost prayed that the sun would shine upon their 
meeting. But the weather had become unsettled. One of those 
wandering ‘depressions’ — so aptly named — had brought sag- 
ging clouds and gusts of rain, that, in her mercurial mood, af- 
fected her spirits as Nature’s vagaries were little apt to do. 

Aunt Wyn was dozing, tired with the double journey. Her 
face, unlit by her smiling eyes, looked lined and fragile, almost 
old. Yet one never thought of her as old, or even as an ‘elderly’ 
— her own phrase. If one had dragged her through all this to no 
purpose, it would be a sin and a shame. That thought alone 
served to quicken her purpose and quiet her fears... 


The train, after much clanking and puffing, did ultimately 
saunter into Conyngsford Station. 

No Mostyn awaiting her this time — and no John either. She 
had been a fool even dimly to expect it, in the circumstances. 
And the sharp pang of disappointment over, she knew it was 
really a relief. Not on a station platform did she wish to en- 
counter her great adventure. At least, there were the two por- 
ters smiling a welcome, and French — the car had not yet been 
sold — taking special care of Aunt Wyn, like the perfect gentle- 
man he was. 

During the drive, she refused to think of John. The clouds 
were thinner and higher, pale sunlight streaming through; every 
patch of woodland, every tumbled mass of rock, rosetted with 
thrift in full bloom, proclaiming its peculiar Devonshire-ness — 
and hers; making them and her parts of each other: the spirit of 
the place enfolding her like a garment; more and more, as they 
passed, at length, within the actual bounds of Coombe St. 
Mary’s. 

Only one unbidden intrusion jarred like a false note — the 
memory of that other home-coming. The hateful spirit of Mos- 
tyn kept edging in, pestering her — just like him; his behaviour 
over the chocolates — vulgar, she frankly labelled it now; his 
perfectly horrid proposal; the look in his eyes that made her cold 
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all through, and the terrible things that came after. Simply to 
get rid of it all, she shyly admitted John, who would certainly be 
there to welcome them, and have tea with them. She would be 
thrilled by the feel of his hand, as never before. She would look 
into his eyes, seeking the real John; and in that first instant of 
greeting, she would know — 

They were through the towered gateway now, passing under 
his flat. They had halted outside the stone porch. Unbelievably 
— after those two endless journeys — they were home, at last! 

There was Wills, smiling on the doorstep; and Dane all over 
her with his booming note of welcome; and the drawing-room full 
of lilies and roses and thin sunlight — and tea laid for two. 

No sign of John; no word from him, even. A horrid chill in- 
vaded her, as of cold water trickling down her spine. All along 
she had known that her bold attempt must fail, unless he came 
more than half-way. And he looked like coming no way at all. 

Emerging from her stunned confusion, she discovered that 
Wills was in the act of delivering a message to Aunt Wyn. 

Mr. Lutyens, it seemed, had business in Conyngsford, but he 
had left word he would be back about four. If her ladyship 
wished to see him, on business, would she please ring up, and he 
would come round after tea, when they were rested a little from 
their journey. 

All very natural and considerate — and more chilling than 
ever. She had been a very fool —a very Daphne — to expect 
anything else. 

As the door closed on Wills, and Aunt Wyn sank gratefully 
into yielding cushions that neither throbbed nor purred, she 
spoke at last in a voice rigid with disappointment. 

‘I won’t ring him up. He needn’t come round — for business. 
He can wait till to-morrow morning.’ 

And Aunt Wyn — not quite extinguished — took her up with 
a touch of sharpness. ‘Now, Daphne! If you’ve only come back 
to behave like this, I really shall shake you — when I am rested 
enough! And if you can’t be decently polite, I shall ring him up 
myself, to say we’ll both be so pleased if he will join us, at once, 
for tea.’ 
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‘Oh, but I can’t!’ Daphne’s lips were shaking, her hands mis- 
erably cold. ‘It would seem like... throwing myself into his 
arms.’ 

And Mrs. Delaney, moved by her genuine distress, said in 
quite another voice, ‘Dear child, I don’t perceive the smallest 
likelihood of anything so drastic! But I suppose you can hand 
the poor man a cup of tea — and try not to look like Galatea in 
the marble stage!’ 

At the bracing touch of humour, Daphne smiled mistily. 

‘I’m an utter idiot — and you’re an angel to me,’ she said, 
coming quickly forward, and stopping to kiss Aunt Wyn’s cool 
cheek. ‘You’re not to get out of your cushions. Wills can do it. 
I simply can’t.’ 

Too tired for further self-assertion, Mrs. Delaney could only 
shake her head in mild reproof. 

‘Bad child! You are — very Carlyon! Have it your own way. 
I’m too comfortable to stir. Go and wash off the dust of your 
journey. Then come back — and behave!’ 

‘Perhaps he won’t come,’ murmured Daphne from the thresh- 
old; but in her heart she believed he would. 

Upstairs in her room, she removed her hat and chose two 
yellow rosebuds from the vase on her table, hoping to remind 
him of their day; reduced to attempting any small signals that 
hurt pride would permit. 

Then she returned to hear that he ‘would be delighted.’ He 
was coming round at once, but they were not to wait. And just 
as she was tilting the big silver kettle, he walked into the room; 
himself — yet not himself, as she fain would have him be. 

At sight of him, she felt numb with apprehension. Mentally, 
she had grown less shy of him; but this actual John — so vexa- 
tiously formal and composed — at once thrilled and alarmed her, 
as never before. 

Begging Aunt Wyn not to get up, he turned and greeted her 
with some futile remark about the journey. His handshake was 
always a real one; but how different from those she recalled in 
London! 

Hope drooped and died in her, while he devoted himself to 
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Aunt Wyn, expressing his concern at having quite unintention- 
ally hurried her back sooner than she ought to have come; mak- 
ing friendly conversation, into which she, herself, was skilfully 
drawn — not by him, but by Aunt Wyn. 

It was useless — do what she would. To talk naturally was 
beyond her: to talk unnaturally would be to risk giving herself 
away. So she said as little as possible, and dared not properly 
meet his eyes. In spite of all she had been through, it was the 
most miserable half-hour of her life: the more so, by contrast with 
her unreasoning hopes of how it might be. 

Aunt Wyn — apparently unperceiving, rose — at last, saying 
she needed a long rest after her double journey, and no doubt 
they would be wanting to talk business. 

As John moved to open the door for her, Daphne rose also, and 


stood looking out of the window, by way of mute intimation that 


he was free to take his leave, if he chose. 

Apparently he did not choose: for he came back and stood be- 
side her. 

Smitten to silence, and hopelessly in the dark, she left the open- 
ing move to him. There was an excruciating pause: one of those 
infinities, that last perhaps a minute, while Daphne felt as if a 
tee-to-tum were twirling in her brain, scattering all coherent 
thought. 

Then he said, in his formal voice, ‘Quite sure you don’t want 
to go and rest too?’ 

‘Quite sure, thank you.’ She could be formal also. Her throat 
felt constricted, but she forced herself to ask, ‘Did you get my 
letter about ... the book?’ 

‘Yes. It was good of you to write all that. I’m glad it pleased 
you — what you had read.’ 

‘T’ve read all there is now. You must go on — and finish it.’ 

They spoke like a polite pair of machines, not looking at one 
another. 

‘As to that, I’m not at all sure if I can.’ 

‘Oh, you must!’ 

That moved him to a half-smile. ‘If it’s an order — I'll do my 
best!’ 
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‘It is an order,’ she said softly — and heard him take a deep 
breath. 

Then turning to her, he spoke more naturally. 

‘IT don’t like to feel I’ve been responsible for upsetting Mrs. 
Delaney’s treatment. She’s looking far from well. I thought 
you'd be glad of my news, that it would all be plain sailing. Such 
an exceptional chance. What’s wrong with Tressady?’ 

‘Nothing’s wrong, except... I don’t want him. I don’t want 
... to change my agent.’ 

‘That’s paying me a very high compliment. You mustn’t 
imagine I don’t appreciate it. But I thought we’d settled all 
that?’ 

She could only shake her head, drawing in her lip lest its tremor 
betray her. He was not coming half-way; and she could do no 
more. The screech of gulls, wheeling above the meadow, tore at 
her nerves. 

“You mean,’ he said at last, slowly, like a man feeling his way 
in the dark, ‘that — in spite of all we said that morning, you are 
again specially asking me to stay on?’ 

“Yes — specially.’ She tried to smile. ‘Unless, of course, you 
still... specially want to go?’ 

‘But... Daphne —’ (her name at last, and the deep vibration 
that set her quivering like a smitten harpstring) ‘you know per- 
fectly well I can only remain... on one condition?’ 

“Yes — I know.’ 

‘And you still want me to stay?’ 

‘That’s why —I want you to stay.’ 

It was out at last: and she looked full at him now, waves of 
colour irradiating her face. Ignominiously, her limbs were shaking 
under her; and stepping backwards, she sank on to the chester- 
field — longing for his nearness, yet half afraid, as before, of what 
would happen next. 

For some palpitating seconds, nothing happened at all. 

Lutyens remained standing where she had left him, like a man 
half blinded by a too sudden flash of light. He could only gaze at 
her, slowly taking it in. The yellow frock, the rosebuds, the 
honey-gold of her hair, the lips that barely touched one another 
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—all these were the Daphne he knew. But in the rose of her 
cheeks, and in her radiant eyes, he beheld a dream Daphne, mi- 
raculously come to life: the same — and yet a new creature. In 
the very act of giving her up, it seemed he had drawn her to him. 

Bereft of speech, he came and sat down beside her; and taking 
both her hands, he cherished them between his own. 

‘Daphne,’ he said, ‘zs it true?’ 

‘Yes — utterly true.’ 

And still they could only look at one another, blissfully drink- 
ing in the simple fact of being together again — and something 
more. His gaze had the quietude of all deep emotion; yet it gave 
her a sense of actual contact, from which there was no shrinking. 
For her, that moment of shy unveiling held more than happi- 
ness. It filled her with a kind of awe, like the waiting stillness 
in a clear sky before sunrise. 

And when, at last, he spoke, his voice seemed hardly to break 
the spell. 

‘My beautiful — why have you changed? Why are you sud- 
denly giving in, like this?’ he asked, instinctively holding back, 
giving her time: and her eyes answered him more clearly than her 
halting lips. 

‘I’ve not changed. It’s only... I didn’t understand before.’ 

‘And you’re perfectly sure you do understand — now?’ 

‘Perfectly sure.’ 

‘Since when?’ 

‘Since I found — the real you in your book.’ 

“Thank God for my book!’ 

‘Oh, I’ve thanked Him for it over and over.’ 

Her smile was a very lovely thing. And his hands closed hard 
on hers. 

“You see, it would have taken me ages the other way. I’m not 
a sudden person. But I do feel I know you — now.’ 

‘And — ?’ he prompted, leaning a shade nearer. ‘I must hear 
you say it.’ 

Under his gaze, his tone, her cheeks flamed again; but meekly 
obedient to his first command, she said it, in a soft voice of rap- 
ture, not shifting her eyes from his, 
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‘I know you, and —I love you. I would love... to marry 
you more than anything in the world!’ 

‘Daphne!’ 

It was the note that went through her like organ music; and 
his eyes seemed drawing her to him. Or was it his hands... ? 

In the rising tide of emotion, her thoughts swirled like straws 
in a flood. For now, at last, he was holding her; gathering her 
close to him, and closer — yet not crushing her as she had feared. 
The strength of his arms, though they seemed to be trembling, 
was terribly sweet to her. And with the controlled fervour of his 
kiss, the touch of Nature electrified her all through. 

Shyly, yet unmistakably, she returned it. For he had given 
her time; and there was no fear any more... 

Lutyens, convinced at last, could hardly bear to loosen his 
hold. Little more than three weeks, she had kept him waiting; 
but to the thwarted lover yesterday may be as a thousand years. 

When he raised his head, she did not stir, but remained lying 
back against his arm — her eyes closed, her flush faded — in a 
stillness so profound that a crazy fear assailed him. For all the 
constraint he put upon himself, had he been rough with her... 
was she hating him? 

‘Beloved,’ he whispered, not to startle her. ‘Did I hurt you?’ 

With the slow lifting of her lids, and the sigh that shivered 
through her, he had his answer: and, so gazing at her, there 
seemed no words left in the world. 

Shyly, she lifted a hand and touched his cheek. 

‘John — why didn’t you make me understand... like that, 
before?’ ; 

‘How? In this way?’ He was smiling into her eyes; longing, 
but not yet daring, to kiss her again. 

‘Oh — any way.’ The colour crept back into her cheeks. 
‘Think of the misery it would have saved us both.’ 

‘Is that worth thinking of ...now? Besides, I fancy, if I’d 
tried it on in London, you’d have simply hated me.’ 

And she, remembering her revulsion of feeling up there, pressed 
closer to him. 

*You’re too wise for anything!’ 
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He shook his head. 

‘I was fool enough to insist on leaving St. Mary’s, and giving 
up hope! By the way, I suppose you realise that we chiefly owe 
all this to Gay’s widsom, rather than mine?’ 

And he told her at some length, for the joy of telling — for the 
peculiar joy of keeping her there, like a child in the hollow of his 
arm — all about Gay’s high-handed proceedings on that miser- 
able Monday evening. He told her also, by way of pendant, that 
which no one, not even Gay herself, had heard till now. 

‘I’m so proud you’ve told me,’ was her only comment on that 
surprising revelation. ‘And I’m so glad... it’s me after all — 
though I do seem to be a very troublesome person!’ 

‘You do seem to me the most unique and precious thing that 
ever happened!’ he boldly answered, delighting in her blush. 

Then —as if this unforeseen miracle were not enough — he 
must needs press her for the one thing more. 

‘D’you remember what I said in Town about... nearly as 
much as St. Mary’s? Is it — nearly as much? Can it be, ever?’ 

She sat upright then, deserting the shelter of his arm, and 
looked fearlessly into his eyes. 

‘Oh, John, you are truly ...my man; and you are the most 
understanding person I know. Think of your own Melton 
Hazard — of the things I so amazingly said to that kind Quinn 
man. St. Mary’s isme —andI amit. But now weare both... 
yours.’ 

And at that — being man — he could not choose but kiss her 
again. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The thought of you is swift and strange 
To find me out — because of you 
I think my very self shall change, 
And grow in tune with what you are. 
My hopes — are they indeed so far? 
My dreams — shall they perhaps come true? 
GERALD GOULD 


THEY dined alone, with themselves and their happiness; Aunt 
Wyn having gone straight to bed, overwhelmed by the weariness 
she had been holding at arm’s length throughout her double 
journey; secure in the knowledge of her great end accomplished 
— Dighton’s child safe in the keeping of a real man, sane and 
strong enough to hold her, and gifted with imagination enough 
to understand her — a very vital matter. Before dinner, she had 
sent for them, to bless them and be blessed, in turn, by the 
loveliest sight on earth — young lovers in the first shy ecstasy of 
mutual revealing. To Daphne’s delight, she had finally kissed 
John — and made him blush. 

Now the sky had cleared. The dining-room was filled with 
light; and this, their first meal together, seemed almost a con- 
secration, a promise of that which was to be — very soon. John 
had insisted on an early date; if only (so he said) out of consider- 
ation for plucky Aunt Wyn. 

Wills being absent, he added, in his more usual vein of hu- 
mour, ‘It strikes me we really area pretty rotten pair! Doing our 
intelligent best to upset our own apple-cart. Leaving all the hard 
labour to her and Gay. And even then, you nearly killed every- 
thing by the charming way you received me!’ 

Any mild foolishness could make her laugh this evening, as he 
had not heard her laugh since their day on the river. Shyly she 
put out a hand and touched his, in token of contrition: and the 
re-entry of Wills permitted no more. 
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Chiefly they talked of his book; but what they said was of little 
account. What they felt and knew, with the knowledge of illu- 
mined moments, was all; each finding in the other some fragment 
of things hidden, enjoying their chance discoveries, with the 
frank delight of the lover and the child. 

For Lutyens, the sufficiently surprising truth that he was en- 
gaged to be married, seemed lost in that larger amazement at the 
fact of possessing another, only experienced, in full measure, 
by the imaginative who love profoundly; the eternal wonder 
of spirit seeking to mate with spirit, beyond the ‘little curtain 
flesh’ — the only form of mating that can be called union. 
Breaking down the defences of another personality almost 
amounted to violation of oneself, but for that secret resolve to 
reach the innermost — and there abide. 

Over the surface of these deep thoughts, flashes of talk and 
laughter played like a breeze over a mountain tarn: and, as time 
drew on, the clearing sky showed promise of glory to come. Of 
course she would insist on going up Evening Hill, greeting it all, 
imbibing it all. And of course she did so insist, beautifully taking 
it for granted that he would be no less eager to carry their happi- 
ness to her hill-top, to sink their own private wonder, in the un- 
fathomable wonder of sea and sky. 

It was a lovely impulse — and utterly right; yet it stirred in 
him an unreasoning instinct of opposition, based on an un- 
reasoning fear. Here in the house, he at last felt divinely sure of 
her; but out there... ? 

Try and dissuade her? Not he. A thousand risks were better 
than a wrong note struck at the start. For an odd superstitious 
feeling was upon him that, as things were to-night, so they would 
eventually be. 

When at last they did set out, the full radiance had slipped 
behind the hill. Two immense clouds, brooding over the sea, 
were flushed already with the refracted glow of a sun that hov- 
ered just above the waters; and Wishing Wood was bathed in a 
cool green twilight. It was one of those fugitive moments — the 
lovelier for their transience — when everything, great or trivial, 
seems bathed in a tremulous light, like clear shining after rain: 
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an illusion of unreality, which springs from reality tuned to 
a higher key. 

At the bend of the path, she slipped her fingers into his, that 
closed on them without a word. And they walked on, hand in 
hand, speaking hardly at all: she, lost in the familiar joy of home- 
coming, the unfamiliar thrill of a new web, delicate yet strong, 
being woven unresented round her heart and life; her quickened 
sensibilities more than ever responsive to the old imperial spell, 
because of a foolish fancy that Earth — that living wonder — 
must, in some dim way, approve her joyful fulfilling of the Law. 

And he, walking close beside her, tangibly holding her, felt 
more and more disturbingly aware that some part of her seemed 
to be slipping from him — the vital part, that his artist’s imagi- 
nation loved best of all. More and more, as they neared the sum- 
mit, the spell visibly held her: yet some instinct, truer and deeper 
than any mere lover’s craving, warned him to intrude no selfish 
protest on that which was sacred in her eyes. 

At the green gate leading to her Tower, they halted. And as 
he held it open for her, she paused, looking up at the radiance 
trembling into colour. 

‘“Ffigh and miraculous skies, Bless and astonish my eyes,’”’ 
she quoted softly. And before he guessed her intent, she was 
close to him, her wind-cooled lips brushing his cheek. 

Then, while surprise still held him, she was gone — speeding 
up her grassy path; clearly driven by some Daphne-like impulse 
to reach the summit alone. 

Stirred by her first spontaneous kiss, he stood gazing after her, 
doing his masculine best not to feel basely deserted. Sweeter, 
more worshipful, she could not be to him; yet always, at their 
closest, he believed she would retain something of her will-o’-the- 
wisp remoteness; that even to possess her as he must and 
should, would not be to lose the delights and distractions of pur- 
suit. Always there would be that elfin touch of the wild about 
her — rooted though she was in the spirit and the sanctities of 
home. 

Leisurely he mounted the path; again giving her time. And 
there at the summit, he beheld her, standing just beyond her 
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Tower, on the great rock at the edge of things; still as a strip of 
light in her pale frock; her head lifted, her delicate profile clear 
against the radiance of the summer sky — amber and opal melt- 
ing into rose, where a few thin clouds drifted, as if they had been 
breathed upon the blue. 

Lost in her rapture of contemplation, she seemed unaware 
of his approach, possibly of his existence — the involuntary 
thought would creep in. And again he halted; hesitating — 
almost, as one might hesitate to tread on sacred ground. 

For her, in all truth and simplicity, it was sacred ground; for 
him, it had become so, on account of her. Could any man, even 
her dearest — he wondered — ever truly fathom the secret of her 
shy and fugitive heart? 

Going forward again, very quietly, he stood still within a foot 
of her. Yet she neither moved, nor turned her head. 

And she, herself, could not have truthfully told him, after- 
wards, whether or no she heard him come with her actual ears: 
so intimately was the sense of him blended with the lifting up 
of her whole being that amounted to prayer; an ecstasy that 
could no more be shared — even by him — than it could be 
expressed in speech... 

A movement, the sound of his voice — and she turned to en- 
counter his mutely reproachful eyes. 

‘I spoke, just now,’ he said. ‘Did you hear me?’ 

And she answered truthfully, ‘I heard — your voice. For 
those few minutes... I was lost. I’m so sorry.’ 

Her penitence disarmed him, but the pang remained. Char- 
acteristically, at such a moment, he did not touch her: and his 
rueful smile had a hint of humour as he answered, ‘I know you 
are. But does being sorry altogether meet the case?’ 

‘Being me is the trouble, I’m afraid!’ she admitted, wrinkling 
her forehead. ‘Are you quite sure you can stand it, for years and 
years and years? If you really feel... ?’ 

‘Daphne!’ 

The low note of warning checked that impermissible sugges- 
tion. And she came a step closer. 

‘I’m not afraid of you now,’ she said low and clear. ‘And I’ve 
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not forgotten what you insisted on — about meaning more than 
all this. But, John... dearest ... does a man expect to be more 
to one than — than one’s religion?’ 

‘Oh, as to that —’ There was no more ruefulness in his smile. 
‘A man in my state of being is capable of expecting anything — 
everything.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ she murmured on an indrawn breath, ‘that’s why 
he usually gets it — in the end.’ 

And laying her hands upon him, she hid her face against them. 

Long and fervently he held her, as if asserting his claim against 
some unseen rival; while, yet, he deeply knew that not so coulda 
man ensure the full possession he craved. For great love claims 
‘the eternal stars behind the perishing stars of the beloved’s eyes’; 
and possession itself reveals vaster tracts of the unpossessed, the 
unpossessable, beyond... 

In that hour, it was enough that they two stood together thus, 
between sea and sky; one of those daily miracles, supernatural as 
the dawn and the tides, and all great and obvious things; their 
hearts light as the swallows that skimmed and circled and ut- 
tered thin cries, high above them, in the golden fields of the air. 


THE END 
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